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Among the distinguished contributors to the 
fiftieth-anniversary issue of the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology are the president for 1945 of the 
American Sociological Society, and seven past 
presidents. 


Professor Ellsworth Faris, chairman emeri- 
tus of the department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was actively associated with 
the American Journal of Sociology from 1921 to 
1936 and continues as an associate editor. His 
long and distinguished career has been devoted 
to the subject of social psychology, and his ar- 
ticle, “Beginnings of Social Psychology,” is thus 
a survey of a half-century of history by an 
authority. 


Professor Edwin H. Sutherland, head of the 
department of sociology of the University of 
Indiana, is an advisory editor of the American 
Journal of Sociology. As author of Principles 
of Criminology and specialist in research on 
the “white-collar criminal,” he is exceptionally 
well qualified to write the article on “Social 
Pathology.” 


Professor Robert K. Merton of Columbia 
University is a younger sociologist interested 
in the theoretical problems of sociology. At 
present he is engaged in studies of public opin- 
ion undertaken by the Institute of Applied So- 
cial Science Research. He is the author of the 
survey of “Sociological Theory”’ in this issue. 


Professor Warren S. Thompson, director of 
the Scripps Foundation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems, the author of a recent popular 
book, Plenty of People, is now studying the 
trends of population in the postwar world. He 
has written the section on “‘Population Studies” 
for this issue. 


Professor Willard Waller and Professor Mirra 
Komarovsky, both of Columbia University, are 
the authors of the article on “Studies of the 
Family” in this issue. Professor Waller is known 
for his book on The Family and for his recent 
work, The Veteran Comes Back; Professor Ko- 
marovsky for her study, The Unemployed Man 
and His Family. 


Professor Ernest W. Burgess of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, whose association with the 
American Journal of Sociology dates from 1916, 


was its editor from 1936 to 1940 and continues 
as an associate editor. He is nationally known 
for his work on prediction of success in parole 
and in marriage. As the inventor of certain re- 
search techniques, he is well qualified to write 
on the subject of “Sociological Research 
Methods.” 


Professor Louis Wirth of the University of 
Chicago, an associate editor of the American 
Journal of Sociology, has been connected with 
the Journal since 1930. Recently he served as 
director of the Illinois Planning Commission. A 
student of the late Professor Robert E. Park, 
he has followed the development of “Human 
Ecology” since the term was first used by so- 
ciologists. 


Professor E. B. Reuter, now of Fisk Univer- 
sity, has been an advisory editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology since 1936. His wide 
knowledge of the subject of ethnic contacts fits 
him pre-eminently to write a survey of fifty 
years of “Racial Theory.” 


Professor E. A. Ross of the University of 
Wisconsin, the dean of American sociologists, 
was made an advisory editor of the American 
Journal of Sociology in its first year. For this 
issue he has written “The Past Fifty Years of 
Sociology in the United States.’’ His own career 
recapitulates the history of the discipline, and 
more than any other man he could write the 
history of American sociology in the form of per- 
sonal reminiscences. 


Professor George Lundberg of Bennington 
College is well known as the author of Founda- 
tions of Sociology and the editor of Sociometry. 
In his paper on “The Proximate Future of So- 
ciology” he speculates upon the developments 
in the methods and conditions of research. 


Professor Kimball Young of Queen’s College, 
president of the American Sociological Society, 
enjoys a national reputation as a social psychol- 
ogist. He is engaged at present in research on 
public opinion. In his article, “The Proximate 
Future of Sociology,” he forecasts the future 
role of sociologists in government and social 
movements. 


Professor Florian Znaniecki, now of the 
University of Illinois, was formerly head of the 
department of sociology at the University of 
Poznan. As coauthor with Professor W. I. 


Thomas, of one of the classics of American so- 
ciology, The Polish Peasant, he has long been a 
great name in scholarly circles. His article, ‘“The 
Proximate Future of Sociology,” is the judg- 
ment of a student who has been a witness to 
three decades of development in social research. 


Professor Luther L. Bernard of Washington 
University has been teaching sociology since 
rQ10, Occupying a series of important posts. He 
is recognized as the outstanding authority on 
the teaching of sociology. Like Professor Ross, 
his own career is a résumé of the story which he 
recounts in his article, “The Teaching of So- 
ciology in the United States in the Past Fifty 
Years.”’ 


Ethel Shanas, author of the book Recreation 
and Delinquency, was until recently the editori- 
al assistant to the American Journal of Soci- 
ology. Her study, “The American Journal of 
Sociology through Fifty Years,” is a document 
that will be of permanent value to students who 
are interested in following the changes in the 
conception of sociology held by sociologists in 
the past half-century. 
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THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Volume L 


MAY 1945 


Number 6 


EDITORIAL 


The present issue of the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology commemorates the comple- 
tion of the first fifty years of the existence 
of the Journal. 

The development of sociology during the 
past half-century may be justly regarded 
as an intellectual movement of primary 
importance. Fifty years ago sociology was 
essentially unrecognized as a subject and 
uncultivated as a field. Its primary ob- 
jectives were obscure, its problems were 
vague, its inquiries were immature, it had 
little academic acceptance, and its intel- 
lectual status was uncertain. Today, soci- 
ology is stongly intrenched as an academic 
discipline. It has staked out and assiduously 
studied important areas of interest; it has 
brought into mature being significant forms 
of scientific inquiry; it has developed a re- 
spected and valuable body of knowledge; 
and it has acquired an acknowledged status 
as a social science. 

The American Journal of Sociology has 
played a central part in this development. 
From its beginning the Journal has sought 
to give its full weight to the improvement 
of the discipline of sociology. Through its 
editorial policy and its selection of articles 
it has endeavored to clarify the aims of 
sociological inquiry, to improve forms of sci- 
entific investigation, to further pioneering 


FOREWORD 


efforts, and to foster a spirit of scientific in- 
tegrity among workers in the field. 

The Journal began in 1895 as the first of 
the national journals in the field of sociology. 
In the early years under the vigorous editor- 
ship of Dr. Albion W. Small it exercised 
forceful leadership in gaining status for soci- 
ology and in delimiting and organizing its 
field. Following this pioneering stage the 
Journal continued to have an intimate asso- 
ciation with the development of sociology. 
For forty years it was the official organ of 
the American Sociological Society. As the 
largest journal of sociology in the world, it 
has always been one of the chief outlets for 
the publication of articles in the field of 
sociology. 

Because of the intimate connection which 
the Journal has had with the growth of so- 
ciology, the editors thought it fitting to 
devote the present anniversary issue to an 
analysis and evaluation of the develop- 
ments during the past half-century in im- 
portant areas of sociological interest. At 
the request of the editors, outstanding au- 
thorities have prepared articles in the fields 
of their respective competence. Their 
thoughtful discussions give perspective not 
only to the historical development of soci- 
ology but also to its present’ status and its 
proximate future prospects. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ELLSWORTH FARIS 


ABSTRACT 


Social psychology, the science of human nature in interaction, began as a study of collective behavior but 
now is impartially interested in groups and their individual members. As late as 1890, psychology was con- 
cerned with mental facts treated in absolute isolation. Social psychologists at first were concerned with the 
attempt, now abandoned, to reduce human nature to some basic principle or to a few irreducible elements, 
such as imitation, instincts, reflexes wishes. There is a strong tendency at present to take “‘the act” as the 
unit of study. Wundt and Durkheim greatly influenced American scholars. Contributors in this field include 
Sumner, Dewey, Mead, Cooley, Ross, and many others. A highly important advance is the recognition that 

ualities exist in nature and that human experiences are natural events. American effort is distinguished by 
e vast amount of empirical research. Though adequate methods do not yet exist, the record of the first fifty 


years ~~ promise that social psychology, though still in its beginnings, may some day take its place along- 


side physics and chemistry. 


All the sciences, says’ Comte, pass 
through stages—theological, metaphysical, 
and scientific—and one of the last in line for 
its metamorphosis is social psychology. For 
while the problems with which we are con- 
cerned have engaged men’s minds from time 
immemorial and the proverbs of preliterates 
show much keen insight into human nature 
and while the sacred books and the writings 
of the ancients can still be read with profit 
for their observations on life and mind, yet 
the effort to apply the scientific method to 
persons in association is an affair of our 
own day, and men are living who saw its 
beginning. If only a beginning has been 
made, it is a promising beginning; and we 
may derive a measure of satisfaction that 
the foundations have been laid and much 
material assembled to build the structure. 
The record justifies neither boasting nor 
complacency, but the scholars of 1995 will 
not be ungrateful for what our half-century 
has bequeathed to them. 

The term “social psychology” was once 
used in two different senses, on the one hand, 
to denote the study of groups (collective be- 
havior) and, on the other hand, to mean the 
science of personality and character con- 
sidered as the resultant of the interaction of 
human beings. Today the distinction is 
largely neglected; for, since all groups are 
composed of members and all persons belong 
to groups, it is difficult to study the one 
without taking account of the other. The 
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psychology of crowds can be set forth only 
by taking account of the individual changes 
—emotional, volitional, or whatever—of 
the units composing it. Hence the modern 
social psychologist shifts his attention back 
and forth from‘person to group and from 
group to person as the nature of his inquiry 
demands. Social psychology is the science 
of human nature in interaction. 


Fifty years ago it was not a matter of 


concern to psychologists to consider social 


influences. Their aim was a science of mind, 
treated in absolute separation not only from 
other minds but also from any physical or 
physiological accompaniments. All the data 
were obtained by “introspection,” and the 
psychologist had his material ever at hand 
in the ideas and thoughts in his own head 
to which he could refer at will. A sharp dis- 
tinction was made between matter and mind 
as radically different “substances” with 
mutually incompatible attributes. A cor- 
responding dualism of method between psy- 
chology, on the one hand, and the physical 
and biological sciences, on the other, was the 
result. In the material sciences facts were 
admitted only when guaranteed by common 
observation, in contrast to the alleged pri- 
vacy of introspection. From the success of 
these methods has come about what has 
been called the “leftward trend” of the sci- 
ences, chemistry being reduced to physics, 
biology to chemistry, with psychology tend- 


ing to play the role of “the poor relation of 
the sciences.” 

When psychology broke away from scho- 
lasticism in the seventeenth century, the 
central interest was in the problem of how 
knowledge is obtained, though much effort 
was spent on the question of whether knowl- 
edge was possible. And so “cognition”? was 
the chief concern; “‘presentations,’’ images, 
ideas, perceptions, and even “conation”’ 
were all subsidiary to the “judgment” and 
the train of judgments leading to right rea- 
soning. The behavior of man received no 
treatment. It is of interest to recall that, as 
late as 1890, William James followed the 
same order of topics, though they were re- 
lated to the dawning interest in physiology. 

In the meantime physiological psychol- 
ogy had arisen in Germany, and, for a long 
generation, men toiled in laboratories with 
cunningly devised apparatus in an effort— 
and a very successful effort it was—to cor- 
relate the mental processes, chiefly the sen- 
sations, with two other orders of phenomena 
—physiological organs and physical events. 
Wave lengths of light, retinal cones, and 
the sensation of red were all related to one 
another and a “color theory” formulated 
which was a description of the correspond- 
ence of all three. The five senses were thus 
studied, five which were analyzed until 
there were some forty and then an even 
larger indefinite number. Two irreducible 
“elementary” classes resulted—sensations 
and affective tones (feelings). The analysis 
was admirable and complete, but to synthe- 
size the elements was difficult and could be 
accomplished only by assumptions which 
later followers found unsatisfactory. 

Shortly before our fifty-year period be- 
gins, William James gave a great impetus to 
psychology in his treatise wherein the phys- 
iological point of view received ample rec- 
ognition; and, while there was no hint of the 
social-psychological point of view, there was, 
at least, an end to the consideration of 
“mental” facts in isolation. He defined psy- 
chology as the description and explanation 
of consciousness as such. James was “‘the 
last of the Mohicans”; for the new move- 
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ment got under way soon after his great 
book appeared. By that time his interest 
had been transferred to philosophy and to 
the effort, quite unsuccessful, to overcome 
the misunderstanding of his word “prag- 
matism.”’ In an indirect fashion James did 
have a part in the subsequent development 
of social psychology through his doctrine 
of the instincts. Until his time, reason and 
intelligence were assigned to man and in- 
stincts were possessed only by the lower ani- 
mals. In a brilliant chapter he argued that 
man had more than any animals, and he 
listed some thirty-two of them; and for 
thirty years no one questioned the correct- 
ness of this view. 

It was the problem of how to deal with 
the concept of emotion which was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the instinct doctrine. Formerly 
emotions were considered as disturbances of 
calm reason and thus as obstacles to the 
formation of true judgments. By positing 
a repertory of instincts, James was able to 
make a logical place in his scheme for fear, 
anger, and the rest by appealing to the bio- 
logical inheritance of irresistible, nonration- 
al movements whose origin was traced back 
to assumed experiences of our distant ances- 
tors. This brought into the picture the bio- 
logical problem of the number and charac- 
ter of the nonintelligent activities, with 
which “‘conation” could have nothing to do, 
and at the same time made desirable an in- 
vestigation into the ethnological data to 
which appeal was made. 

It was William McDougall who, for the 
first time, discarded the traditional order 
of treatment and promoted the instincts 
from the wings of the theater to the main 
stage. His work had wide influence and was 
unchallenged for some fifteen years. From 
the pens of those who had accepted the doc- 
trine and found it wanting when consistent- 
ly applied, there suddenly appeared, from 
men widely separated and acting quite in- 
dependently, a flood of negative criticism, 
with the result that specific instincts are 
now referred to with the prefix “so-called.” 
The coup de grace was delivered by Dewey 
twenty-three years ago (1922). 
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The evolutionary point of view had been 
developing, in the meantime, in genetic psy- 
chology, ef which G. Stanley Hall was one of 
the leading advocates. Appealing to ethnol- 
ogy in an uncritical manner and relying on 
the now discarded concept of recapitulation, 
it pictured the child as a little savage and 
the adolescent as a barbarian. To this day 
the Boy Scout movement forces the little 
twelve-year-old to blister his hands in mak- 
ing fire by friction because, being a primitive 
man in disguise, he cannot appropriately 
use matches. 

But the genetic procedure was not limit- 
ed to child psychology. Books on social ori- 
gins traced the development of religion, of 
art, of the family, the state, and the rest 
from the earliest beginnings. As a chapter 
in natural history, these subjects will al- 
ways have an interest; but as attempts to 
understand the present problems by enu- 
merating the stages, mostly hypothetical, 
through which they have passed, they are of 
small use and often misleading. The Ger- 
mans Call it Historismus and now admit its 
futility. 

The movement called “‘social psychology” 
in Germany may be traced in its beginnings 
to the Romantic movement and to the in- 
terest which impelled the Grimm brothers to 
study the lore of the peasants. We may call its 
culmination the work on folk psychology of 
Wundt, in which the stages from primitive 
man to the dawn of the age of humanity are 
set forth—all too confidently, since the cru- 
cial problems are often resolved by an ap- 
peal to introspective psychology. 

Ethnological material was more fruit- 
fully utilized by Durkheim and his disciples 
in France. Some of their conclusions they 
believed applied only to “primitive man”’ 
(to use their term), but they were eventual- 
ly found to be demonstrably true of mod- 
erns as well. Some of their concepts have 
proved to have the highest value. “Représen- 
tations collectives,” or “group concepts’’ as 
we may translate it, give the clue to much 
that had remained undefined. Even more 
revealing was the notion, fully defined and 
amply documented by examples, of the 
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‘“impermeability to experience” of the indi- 
vidual when confronted by something not 
in harmony with the collective idea. On such 
occasions a man believes, in flat contradic- 
tion to the evidence of his senses, and this is 
shown to be a part of the normal behavior of 
the normal man. Durkheim’s account of the 
“social fact” and his demonstration of its 
coercive nature made it impossible to ignore 
longer the influence of the group on the in- 
dividual member of it and made it easy to 
see that, for any human being with which 
we shall ever be concerned, the group is prior 
to the individual and the customs of the 
group are of prior importance as over 
against the individual habits and actions. 

Of great and permanent influence was the 
Folkways of Sumner, who used impartially 
many thousands of facts both from ethnol- 
ogy and from recorded history. New and 
valuable additions to the English language 
were contributed—words like ‘‘mores,” 
“folkways,” and “ethnocentrism.” Al- 
though some of his conclusions did not find 
acceptance, this is of no importance, since 
he gave the facts on which his conclusions 
are based and the reader is always free to 
reinterpret the data. What Sumner demon- 
strated in a definitive manner was the vari- 
ety of custom and the almost infinite vari- 
ability of human nature. This is often called 
“plasticity” or “‘malleability.’”’ The form of 
the family is shown to exhaust the permuta 
tions possible to two sexes. The facts show 
that almost everything that we moderns ab- 
hor or contemplate with disapproval has 
been willingly done and uncritically ap- 
proved. Voluntary celibacy, voluntary self- 
mutilation, voluntary suicide, are shown to 
have been widely practiced as approved 
conduct. Socially approved infanticide, so- 
cially sanctioned killing of old parents, and 
many other similar practices were brought 
together in support of the thesis that “the 
mores can make anything right and force 
disapproval of anything.” Since Sumner it 
has been impossible to deny the priority of 
the group or the primacy of culture. 

Nor did it become necessary to “deny the 
individual” or to consider the members of a 
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society as being “molded” passively by 
“society.” The group is indeed prior, but its 
new members are not inert or identical. The 
“primary group” of Cooley is characterized 
by association and co-operation, but the uni- 
ty is one of organization and not of identity. 
And it was Cooley who made it clear that 
human life may be viewed either collective- 
ly, as an orchestra, or separately, as the dif- 
ferent musicians. Society and individual 
are only two ways—two aspects, indeed— 
of looking at human life. There cannot be an 
army without the soldier, and the soldier 
would not be a soldier without the army. It 
would seem that, in this fashion, an ancient 
and profitless debate could be finally ended. 

The older psychology with its emphasis 
on introspection and its preoccupation with 
“consciousness” was, in the meantime, vio- 
lently attacked by the vigorous and militant 
group of young men who called themselves, 
“‘behaviorists.” It was precipitated by a dis- 
puteamong the introspectionists themselves, 
who charged each other with being inexpert 
in the method. The behaviorists proceeded 
to reject it altogether. But the chief motive 
appears to have been the effort to make psy- 
chology scientific in the sense that facts 
were to be accepted only upon the consensus 
of observers, and to do this it was necessary 
to make it an objective science. The move- 
ment ran a vigorous course and was not 
without its effect on subsequent research; 
but it became clear that to laud the objec- 
tive method in the study of animal behavior 
was only to make a virtue of necessity, and 
to restrict the study of man to what an ob- 
server could photograph was to impose a 
gratuitous limitation on the worker. 

By this time the older scheme of psychol- 
ogy as an account of the process of knowing, 
with its hierarchy of sensation, image, per- 
ception, conception, judgment, and reason- 
ing, was everywhere disregarded and con- 
sidered hopelessly inadequate and anti- 
quated. Behaviorism emphasized behavior, 
but men were interested in conduct. How- 
ever close the kinship of animals and man, 
the difference is vast; and it is necessary to 
consider the respects in which man is unlike 


the animals, as well as the resemblances. 
Consciousness, by whatever term it may be 
called, and imagination, however denomi- 
nated, continued to be emphasized and stud- 
ied. In a brilliant passage Cooley declared im- 
agination to be the very stuff of social life, 
insisting that the solid facts were facts of the 
imagination. My idea of myself is central in 
importance. A man’s conception (image) of 
himself and his idea (image) of his God will 
move him to heroism and martyrdom, and 
no account of his reflexes will reveal that 
which is first in importance. 

The period under consideration was one 
of great activity, and the literary output 
very impressive, at least as regards quan- 
tity. For a long time there was a persistent 
effort to reduce the complex manifestations 
of human life to a few elements, which were 
then held to enter into combinations after 
the manner of chemical elements and their 
compounds. The two classes of elements of 
the physiological psychologists was such a 
result. When the dynamic aspect was rec- 
ognized, we had a long list of proposals: 
self-preservation or the will to power, imita- 
tion, food and sex, the eleven instincts of 
McDougall, a similar list of reflexes of the 
behaviorists, the four wishes of Thomas, 
and many more less widely publicized were 
in turn proposed, advocated, and abandoned 
or neglected. These all appear as hasty striv- 
ings after simplicity and were arrived at, for 
the most part, by intuition rather than 
through research with tested hypotheses. 

Dewey’s famous article on the reflex-arc 
concept, in which he showed that the sharp 
division between the sensory and the motor 
was untenable, appeared many years ago 
and was at once a stimulus to further re- 
search in the direction of integration and 
also a prophecy of what was to follow. Much 
later the Gestalt psychologists showed the 
untenability of considering sensations as 
stimuli, since these must always occur in 
configurations that have relation to the 
purposes involved in the response and the 
direction of attention. A number of inde- 
pendent workers made it evident that to 
study an individual person as isolated is to 
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discuss an unprofitable abstraction; and 
George Mead and others made us realize 
that that process of self-stimulation and 
self-response results in the incorporation of 
the attitudes and roles of the other. Even 
the most private of the inner musings of the 
solitary hermit are necessarily social—how 
else could he think in words? 

It is not impossible that the most impor- 
tant of all the many advances in this period 
is the restoration of man and the mind of man 
to its rightful place as a part of nature. Mod- 
ern psychology inherited an insoluble prob- 
lem from the seventeenth century, when 
mind and matter were held to be in absolute 
separation. The natural world was mecha- 
nistic, and its events could be reduced to a 
mathematical formula, while the qualities, 
such as the color red or the feeling of un- 
pleasantness, were relegated to the mental 
and the subjective. 

It would, perhaps, be an exaggeration to 
say that the overcoming of this difficulty 
amounted to the long-awaited Copernican 
revolution, but its importance is very great. 
To deny that there are qualities in nature, 
as Bertrand Russell does to this day, is to be 
confronted with a metaphysical problem 
as baffling as it is unreal. To admit man and 
the capacities of man into the realm of 
nature is to recognize that qualities are 
as solid natural facts as sound waves or 
ether vibrations; for qualities enter into 
events as significant. Feelings of resentment, 
anger, and revenge are as important in the 
sequence leading to a global war as any ‘“‘ma- 
terial” fact or occurrence that can be cited. 
What nature has joined together let no psy- 
chologist put asunder. 

And so we may venture to set down the es- 
sentials of the position now accepted by an 
increasing number of our company, al- 
though it would be premature to assume 
that there is complete consensus. The unit 
of study is the act. Within the act all the 
categories of the older psychology can find a 
place. Attention, perception, imagination, 
reasoning, and the rest occur, on occasion, 
when the action takes certain forms or 
meets certain obstructions. Likewise emo- 
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tions, the whole gamut of them, can be re- 
lated to the success, real or imagined, or the 
failure or frustration of the act or plan or 
enterprise. Instincts, emotions, imagination, 
are neither elements, things, nor forces but 
are modifications of actions and could be 
more accurately referred to adverbially, 
did our idiom permit. But the act is not an 
isolated occurrence, and all action is, in 
some sense, interaction. Language dis- 
tinguishes man from other animals, and 
language is the unwitting product of collec- 
tive behavior. Further, the group in which 
the individual person moves is part of a 
larger whole, whence come the folkways 
and the mores, likewise the result of the col- 
lective experience which produces the mores 
without intending to do so. 

One should not fail to include the influ- 
ence which the practitioners of depth psy- 
chology—Freud, Jung, Adler, Rank, West, 
and others—have had in the last thirty 
years. Their presuppositions have often been 
uncritical and nearer intuition than science, 
and their conclusions from their data have 
failed to convince most students of these 
problems; yet the technique of ‘‘free associa- 
tion” appears to be a distinct contribution; 
and, although social psychologists have not 
accepted the doctrines with the uncritical 
hospitality manifested by many social work- 
ers, yet few would deny the value of the in- 
sight which revealed the importance to per- 
sonality of crucial events which normal 
memory cannot recall. 

E. A. Ross published in 1908 the first 
book with the title Social Psychology, but 
the last thirty years have seen a veritable 
flood of textbooks and other works with this 
title and many not so christened. Some of 
these have been of the highest quality, 
many could only be called indifferent, while 
others could better have been left unwritten. 
But great as has been the activity in the 
publishing of books, the energy expended on 
research has been far greater, at least in 
America. The science of statistics made 
unprecedented progress during the first 
World War, and this technique is now con- 
sidered indispensable in a great variety of 
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inquiries. The study of communities and 
groups of every character has produced 
some excellent results. Life-histories, ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, and observation of 
observable behavior have all been employed 
with no small results. 

Every scientist aspires to introduce 
measurement into his material where this 
is possible, and great advances have been 
made in this endeavor. Mention can be 
made of the early Binet tests, from which 
there has developed a highly valuable in- 
strument, increasingly employed in the 
most divergent fields, from juvenile delin- 
quents to the classification of college stu- 
dents and the discovery of officer material in 
the Army. A valuable development is the 
measurement of public opinion, based on 
the statistical theory of sampling. At the 
present writing the Army is conducting im- 
portant research on morale, the results of 
which will one day be available. A vast or- 
ganization is engaged in psychological war- 
fare and propaganda, but the nature of this 
material and its results will probably pre- 
clude early accessibility. 

If, now, we attempt to distinguish some 
of the significant general trends of the last 
fifty years, several important developments 
can be clearly discerned. Most characteris- 
tic of American scholarship is the great out- 
burst of energy resulting in thousands of re- 
search projects in an effort to obtain by dili- 
gent inquiry and firsthand observation and 
experience an acquaintance with and a 
knowledge about the groups and persons 
accessible to study. The variety of these 
studies is far too extensive even to classify 
here, for they include community studies 
of every sort from the American village to 
Guatemalan Mayas and Samoan girls. They 
include studies of such pathological phe- 
nomena as suicide, insanity, divorce, delin- 
quency, and crime, as well as personality 
types from the urban Negro to the “hotel 
child,” studies of “normal” situations like 
the groupings in a girls’ college, and the 
conditions indicating a successful marriage. 
To mention these is to omit a much greater 
number. 
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Much of the research has been stimulated 
by grants of funds by the foundations which 
have made millions of dollars available to 
scholars who seemed to show promise. The 
organization of the Social Science Research 
Council made possible the work of many of 
the younger workers in this field, as well as 
contributing to their training and develop- 
ment. 

Significant, indeed, has been the interest 
in research of many departments and agen- 
cies of the federal and state governments. 
The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has done much and will probably do 
much more. But extensive as the financial 
aid has been, most of the work has been ac- 
complished by university professors and 
graduate students, sometimes with a little 
aid from the institutions but often by un- 
assisted effort. 

This large-scale stimulation of research 
did not, of course, yield uniformly valuable 
results, which was clearly foreseen. The 
kingdom of science no more than the King- 
dom of Heaven can be taken by violence. 
There is no meat without bone, says a Bantu 
proverb, and chaff comes with wheat on 
every farm. But even if much of the work 
done is poor and some of the results worth- 
less, yet much first-class achievement has 
rewarded the donors, valuable experience 
has been obtained, and mistakes have been 
recognized and corrected. 

A second significant trend is implied in 
the above recital. It is the change from 
philosophical speculation and armchair gen- 
eralization to diligent inquiry and a search 
after data. Continental scholars sometimes 
regard this movement as a reproach, but 
American social psychologists consider it as 
the most fruitful way to use our energies at 
the present juncture. Intuitive formulations 
of the “laws” of our science are not wanting, 
but they remain in the eddies and backwash 
of the main stream. 

As a corollary of the above, we may re- 
cord that the particularistic explanations 
of the past are no longer in favor. The “mo- 
nistic fallacy,”’ which assigns a single explan- 
atory principle, is no longer in favor except 
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with a few voluminous writers who appear, 
like Paul, to be “born out of due time.” 
Their survival does no harm, and their num- 
ber will diminish. 

Another negative movement may be 
called a “trend’’: the loss of interest in the 
analysis of human nature into elements, al- 
ready discussed. The diligent work of the 
physiological psychologists, the specula- 
tions of the instinct school, and the similar 
attempts of the depth psychologists, to- 
gether with other less plausible formulations 
have lost their interest. 

There are other directions of movement 
that might well deserve mention, but one 
must suffice: the progressive application of 
measurement and quantitative methods to 
the facts of psychology. Here again there 
have been offenses against sound method, as 
when arbitrary values are assigned to 
arbitrary terms and correlations worked 
out to the third decimal under the illusion 
that exactness means accuracy. But the 
trend is strong and the results notable. No 
one is competent in this field without some 
knowledge of statistical methods. 

Are there lessons that we can learn from 
the record of fifty years? We can, it would 
seem, realize that we have a great and an 
important ‘task. There is need of honesty 
and modesty as never before. If social psy- 
chology is not a science, it is the beginning 
of a science, and we have made a good be- 
ginning. No longer can the cloistered work- 
er solve our problems by his cleverness, 
or hope to do so. A great task is before us, 
and the time should not be so long as that 
required by the men who gave us physics 
or chemistry, but it will be long. Our claims 
should reflect our diffidence, but the im- 
portance of a knowledge of human nature 
and of the mainsprings of human conduct 
is transcendent. Had we had it, there need 
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not have been this war; when we have ob- 
tained it, there need not be another. We 
must freely confess our ignorance of much 
that we should like to know, and we must 
devise ways of finding out. 

In the second place, we must develop 
our own techniques and methods. The road 
is strewn with wrecks and abandoned ma- 
terial because it was thought that human 
nature could best be studied by using the 
procedure of some other science. But the 
biologist does not use the cyclotron, nor 
does the astronomer use the technique of 
Staining tissues. It took time for them to 
perfect their methods; we must take time, 
and our methods must be our own, suited 
to our own unique material. 

Runyard West has said that at present 
the most useful service that the social psy- 
chologist could render would be to prepare 
questionnaires for others to fill out. He be 
lieves that there is a vast mine of relevant 
data in the possession of those who have 
close contact with people: policemen, bar- 
tenders, nurses, cab drivers, waitresses. 
Modern scholastics decry the search for 
facts, not knowing that only if there is a 
problem does a scientific fact exist and that 
only by finding the facts can we solve the 
problem. 

Uncritical writers sometimes decry the 
advance of physical science, blaming science 
for war. They even suggest a moratorium 
or a vacation until men are better under- 
stood. Such talk is, of course, idle, but it is 
not idle to contend that social psychology 
seeks the answer to the most important 
questions of the modern world. To work 
with diligence and devotion toward their 
solution and to recruit gifted students to 
carry on the search is to deserve well of this 
generation and the next. 
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In the last fifty years (1) social pathology has come to be defined in relativistic rather in than absolutistic 
terms; (2) it is being explained in abstract principles rather than by heterogeneous multiple factors; (3) 
it is being studied principally as a condition of society, characterized by conflicts of values, rather than as 
classes of personal behavior. The ecological method and the prediction techniques, which have been used 


extensively in social pathology, have limited value. 


The term “social pathology” refers to an 
area of knowledge which is designated also 
by the terms “social disorganization,” “so- 
cial problems,” “applied sociology,” “prac- 
tical sociology,” and “social technology.” 
Although these terms have variations in 
shades of meaning, they are commonly used 
as synonyms. Brown’s book with the title 
Social Pathology has the subtitle Personal 
and Social Disorganization; and Fairchild’s 
A pplied Sociology has substantially the same 
content as books entitled “Social Disorgan- 
ization.” The terms “social disorganization”’ 
and “‘social problems” seem to be supplant- 
ing the others. All of them refer to a loose 
collection of social problems, and no one of 
them has acquired the status of a scientific 
concept; perhaps for that reason no article 
on or even reference to any one of them is 
included in the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences.* 

The need for a systematic treatment of 
social problems was felt at the turn of the 
century. The controversy between Spencer 
and Ward as to the possibilities of societal 
self-control had been won by Ward, in the 
opinion of the social scientists. The leaders 
of social-reform movements were eager to 
secure support and perhaps guidance from 
intellectual analysis. The discussion of “‘evil”’ 
which had long been prominent in the sys- 
tems of ethics and philosophy was of little 
value for this purpose. While much research 
work had been done on specific problems, 
such as the distribution of wealth, mental 
disorders, and crime, the theories developed 


t A short article on ‘““Maladjustment” is included 
and also many articles on particular social problems. 
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with reference to one problem seemed to 
have little bearing on other problems. 

When universities began to develop de- 
partments of sociology in the decade of the 
nineties, many of them employed as soci- 
ologists persons who had attained prestige 
in the ministry or in welfare organizations. 
Among these were Charles R. Henderson, 
Samuel G. Smith, and Amos G. Warner. 
These academic leaders in social pathology 
continued to be leaders in the welfare or- 
ganizations, and many other sociologists 
had the same combination of interests. Of 
the authors of articles in the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology in 1895-1900, 25.3 per cent 
were members of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction and/or the 
American Prison Congress; this percentage 
decreased to 4.0 in the volumes for 1935-40. 
The intellectual activities that were carried 
on under the name “practical sociology” 
have been differentiated and to some extent 
departmentalized by the development of 
specialties, such as social work, public wel- 
fare organization, labor economics, and 
medical economics. 

The general approach to social problems 
which was made fifty years ago usually con- 
sisted of three steps: first, lip service to 
theories of social sciences, which was often 
greater than was justified by the stage of 
development of those sciences; second, a 
taxonomic organization of factual data de- 
rived from all sciences so far as those data 
had pertinence for the social problems; 
third, the organization and promotion of 
remedial programs. So far as explanation 
was attempted, it was a heterogeneous mul- 
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tiple-factor theory which included practi- 
cally everything in the universe and which 
had no organization except a taxonomic 
systematization and some measurement of 
the relative importance of the factors. This 
method has continued to the present day, 
and those who use it pride themselves on 
their breadth of interest in comparison with 
those who present unilateral theories. They 
are correct in their assertion that no one 
factor can explain behavior, if this means 
that others in the whole complex of factors 
are simply disregarded. The scientific meth- 
od, however, consists in organizing ali fac- 
tors which are significant and abstracting 
from them the common elements, so that a 
simplified theory can be stated. 

This multiple-factor theory has persisted 
in a large proportion of the textbooks for 
high-school and college courses in social 
problems. The textbooks display a mini- 
mum of abstraction and a maximum of the 
commonplace, for they are organized with 
a hope of wide adoptions and are oriented 
to the putative intellectual level of high- 
school and college students.? This approach 
is consistent with the project method in 
pedagogy, which advocates induction of 
students into knowledge by way of their im- 
mediate interests. Lynd has been a spokes- 
man for such an approach, in his Knowledge 
for What, although he has more interest in 
intellectual inquiry than is displayed in most 
textbooks. The most significant develop- 
ment in the direction of such intellectual in- 
quiry has been in the report of a committee, 
of which Louis Wirth was chairman, to or- 
ganize a course on social problems for high 
schools. A chapter on the housing problem, 
which is used as an illustration of the sug- 
gested procedure, shows how housing is re- 
lated to the social organization and what 
additional knowledge is needed regarding 
the several phases of social organization.’ 


*C. Wright Mills, ““The Professional Ideology of 
Social Pathologists,” American Jr ~nal of Sociology, 
XXXIX (1943), 165-80. This is an analysis of a 
series of textbooks on social pathology. 


3Louis Wirth (ed.), Contemporary Social Prob- 
lems (Chicago, 1939). 
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In contrast with the persisting logic of 
most textbooks, a new approach has been 
made in a few of the more recent ones and 
in monographic studies and journal articles. 
It is an attempt to develop generalized 
knowledge in the field of social pathology, 
integrated with general knowledge in soci- 
ology, and it is definitely departmental in 
its point of view. While not originated there, 
it was decidedly promoted by Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant, which was a 
development of the social psychology of 
Baldwin, Dewey, Mead, and Cooley, apply- 
ing their theories to problems of personal 
and social disorganization in a manner con- 
sistent with the explanation of other social 
behavior. A few years later Ogburn pre- 
sented in his Social Change the general the- 
ory of cultural lag and set a pattern for 
explanations of social disorganization in 
terms of cultural sociology. 

This departmental approach to social 
problems has been deplored by some schol- 
ars, either because they have no confidence 
in the possibility of formulating valid social 
theories or because they prefer to concen- 
trate on a unified theory of all social sci- 
ences, in order to secure a modern substi- 
tute for the hedonistic-utilitarian theory of 
the eighteenth century, which was held in 
common by psychology, economics, soci- 
ology, political science, law, education, and 
theology. A unified theory of that nature 
should obviously be the objective of all the 
social sciences, but opinions differ as to the 
method by which it may be realized. 

The preceding description of social pa- 
thology during the last fifty years indicates 
that the major trend has been toward the 
development of a theoretical approach. The 
remainder of this paper will be devoted to 
some of the problems which have arisen in 
the attempt. 

One of the persistent and perplexing 
problems has been the definition of social 
pathology. This has not been a mere verbal 
problem but one intimately related to the 
theories of social pathology, since the defini- 
tion of any class of phenomena in a theoreti- 
cal system must ultimately be coextensive 
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with the theory which explains it. A defini- 
tion necessarily lacks precision when theory 
lacks it. At the turn of the century the mean- 
ing of pathology was assumed to be obvious, 
and when definitions were attempted they 
consisted of synonyms or references to in- 
terference with maximum happiness or the 
general social welfare. Approximate con- 
sensus has been reached as to certain as- 
pects of definition, with other aspects almost 
unexplored. 

First, the social scientist makes the ap- 
praisal of any social unit. Since this involves 
or need involve no ethical judgment, it is 
not correct to say, as has been said, that so- 
cial disorganization is social organization of 
which the social scientist disapproves. Sec- 
ond, the criteria used by the social scientist 
in appraising a social unit are the internal 
inconsistencies in that unit, as a result of 
which common objectives are relatively 
lacking. Third, these internal inconsisten- 
cies may be of two kinds, namely, anomie, 
or lack of internal organization, and con- 
flicting social organizations within the unit. 
The emphasis has been on the latter, and in 
that sense disorganization is differential 
group organization. When a community is 
disorganized with reference to crime, for in- 
stance, one or more groups within that com- 
munity are organized for crime and one or 
more groups within the community are or- 
ganized against crime. Fourth, the relativi- 
ty of social pathology has been recognized 
throughout this period but has become an 
essential part of the definition in the later 
part of the period. Ward stated that “the 
criminals are the geniuses of the slums.’’ 
Small and Vincent recognized that pathol- 
ogy is defined in relation to the mores and 
that the mores are variable.’ Thomas and 
Znaniecki defined social disorganization as 
“the weakening of the social rules of be- 
havior upon individual members of the 
group” and demonstrated that this general- 
ly means the development of conflicting 


‘Lester F. Ward, Applied Sociology (1906), p. 
313. 

5 A. W. Small and G. E. Vincent, Introduction to 
the Study of Sociology (1894), p. 268. 
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rules cf behavior.® Fuller defined social prob- 
lems as “conflicts of values.”’? The common 
element in these definitions is the relativity 
of the pathological: what is one man’s dis- 
ease is another man’s cure. The conflicts of 
values range from one person deviating 
from the other members of the group, at one 
extreme, to 50 per cent of the members de- 
viating from the other 50 per cent, at the 
other extreme. Because of the absolutistic 
connotations of the term “pathology,” it is 
not an appropriate designation for these 
relativistic phenomena, and on that account 
it is being supplanted by other terms, such 
as “social disorganization.” A few authors 
have stated absolutistic criteria of social pa- 
thology but have not in any case developed 
these in a systematic manner. Cooley, for 
instance, defined social disorganization as 
the lack of harmony between human nature 
and the institutions in the larger society. 
Since he conceived of human nature as ap- 
proximately universal, being the product of 
primary groups which are approximately 
universal, this definition appears to be ab- 
solutistic. But since it was not developed 
and is inconsistent with Cooley’s general 
point of view of society, the meaning is not 
clear.’ Ogburn, in his theory of cultural lag, 
implies a definition of social disorganization 
which apparently eliminates the ethical 
evaluations by the participants, namely, so- 
cial disorganization is the inconsistency in a 
culture which occurs when the material or 
technological elements change more quickly 
than the adaptive elements.’ This definition, 
however, does not succeed in eliminating the 


6 W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish 
Peasant (2d ed., 1927), p. 1177. 


7R. C. Fuller, “The Problem of Teaching Social 
Problems,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV 
(1938), 415-35; R. C. Fuller and R. R. Myers, 
“Some Aspects of a Theory of Social Problems,” 
American Sociological Review, V1 (1941), 24-31, 
and “The Natural History of a Social Problem,” 
ibid., pp. 320-27. 

§C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (1912), 
chap. xxx. 

9W. F. Ogburn, Social Change (1922), Part IV; 
W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff, Sociology (1940), 
chap. xxvii. 
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evaluative features, since the condition prior 
to the change in the technological elements 
is assumed to be organization and the cri- 
teria for appraising it as organization are 
not stated. Fifth, the social pathologists are 
not interested in every inconsistency or con- 
flict of values in society, but they have not 
made a concerted effort to define the limits 
of the conflicts of values in which they are 
interested. Blumer suggests as a limitation 
that social disorganization is the condition 
in which “a society in the face of disturb- 
ance loses the ability to re-establish con- 
certed behavior.’*° The general practice 
among social pathologists is to use criteria 
such as the number of persons involved or 
the intensity of the conflict. 

Certain practical conventions are used 
in research projects, but they should be 
differentiated from definitions in theoretical 
systems. The termination of a family by 
divorce or desertion has been so used, but it 
has been generally recognized that the unity 
of a family may disappear before the formal 
separation occurs and may continue after 
the formal separation. Similarly, Toynbee 
has studied the extinction and disintegra- 
tion of civilizations, as reported in his monu- 
mental Study of History; but it is a question 
whether Roman civilization has not con- 
tinued to the present day." In a somewhat 
different sense, crime is a formal and rather 
arbitrary definition which has been adopted 
as a practical limitation of an area of study 
with recognition that it does not constitute 
a unit for theoretical purposes. 

Workers in social pathology, as defined, 
tend to approach it from the point of view 
of cultural sociology or of social psychology. 
In the first of these the conflict of values is 
taken as the unit to be studied, and the 
problem is to explain changes in frequency 
and intensity of conflicts. Frank has sug- 
gested the hypothesis that these conflicts 
are all expressions of a “sick society,” re- 


‘© Herbert Blumer, “Social Disorganization and 
Individual Disorganization,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLII (1937), 873. 


™ Arnold J. Toynbee, The Study of History 
(London, 1936), Vols. IV—VI. 
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sulting from social change, and has urged 
that the processes of social change be studied 
systematically.” Cooley’s theory of formal- 
ism is a hypothesis within the general theory 
of social change. This theory is that certain 
cultural or social elements remain fixed 
while other elements change.'3 Ogburn’s 
theory of cultural lag is a more explicit state- 
ment of an explanation of social change and 
of formalism and has been used as a guide 
in research work more than the other theo- 
ries of cultural sociology. It is used not only 
to explain a general increase in conflicts of 
values but also to explain the genesis of a 
specific conflict of values, e.g., regarding in- 
dustrial accidents.*4 The discussion of this 
theory has resulted in the following criti- 
cisms: the theory assumes, without defini- 
tion, a prior condition of organization; if 
the condition which Ogburn calls “social 
disorganization” is taken as the point of de- 
parture, the conclusion can be reached that 
disorganization is decreased by a differen- 
tial rate of change in the cultural elements; 
on that account “cultural lag” has ethical 
connotations except when used in the analy- 
sis of repetitive cycles and becomes an op- 
probrious epithet which one applies to the 
cultural elements in which he desires to see 
more rapid change. 

Continued work on this problem of social 
disorganization in relation to social change 
will presumably result in more valid con- 
clusions than have been attained to date. 
It is doubtful, however, whether these con- 
clusions should be expected to be more than 
rough approximations, owing to the large 
number of variables involved in time series 
and the difficulty of controlling these vari- 
ables. 

The second approach to social disorgan- 
ization is from the point of view of social 


2. K. Frank, “Social Problems,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXX (1925), 462-73; and 
“Society as the Patient,” ibid., XLII (1936), 
335—44- 

"3 Cooley, op. cit., chap. xxx; C. H. Cooley, 
R. C. Angell, and L. J. Carr, Introductory Sociology 
(1933), Pp. 4060-15. 
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psychology. In this approach, one of the 
values in conflict with others is abstracted 
and its genesis and development explored. 
The social psychologists generally take the 
position that the same general theory ex- 
plains conventional behavior and unconven- 
tional behavior. Crime, as behavior which 
reflects one evaluation of the legal code, 
may be taken as the problem, but the prob- 
lem may equally well be the behavior of a 
crime commission, which reflects a conflict- 
ing evaluation of the legal code; and pre- 
sumably the general theory which explains 
the first explains the second also. Thomas 
and Znaniecki thus stated a general theory 
of attitudes and values, designed to apply 
to all behavior."® Brown studied pathologi- 
cal behavior within the same frame of refer- 
ence and insisted that nonpathologica! pat- 
terns are explained in the same manner.’® 
Blumer has made a concise summary of the 
theory that social behavior is determined 
by the interaction of human nature and the 
social order, with an outline of the various 
problems which are at issue, and this gen- 
eral theory applies alike to the pathological 
and the nonpathological.*’ 

If a theory which explains the pathologi- 
cal explains the nonpathological also, a defin- 
itive general theory of social pathology is 
obviously impossible. Consequently, the 
only problem, aside from the validity of the 
general theory, is to discover the specific 
differentials within the general theory 
which explain one behavior in contrast with 
another behavior. This is analogous to the 
search, within a general germ theory of dis- 
ease, for the germ that causes a specific dis- 
ease. The variables apparently are to be 
found in the social order, rather than in hu- 
man nature as defined by Blumer; and in 
the social order the significant factors are 
definitions of behavior and conceptions of 
rights and duties. The contact that a par- 


5 Op. cit. 


* L. G. Brown, Social Pathology (1942), chaps. 
X-Xxxi. 
'? Herbert Blumer, “Social Psychology,” in 


E. P. Schmidt (ed.), Man and Society (1937), chap. 
iv. 


ticular person has with the social order and 
the definitions and conceptions he assimi- 
lates may be affected by the general insti- 
tutions, by mobility, and by many other 
objective factors. The theory of differential 
association, as an explanation of criminal 
behavior, is an attempt to carry out this 
analysis and to determine the significant 
factors within the general culture. 


The psychiatrists seldom attack this 
problem. Some of them, in fact, assert that 
theft, drug addiction, alcoholism, neurosis, 
and duodenal ulcer are all products of a 
feeling of insecurity and believe they have 
reached an adequate diagnosis in clinical 
practice when they discover this feeling of 
insecurity, although they may continue to 
look for its genesis. The inadequacy of the 
diagnosis is evident in the fact that the same 
feeling may be expressed also by joining the 
church, getting married, or engaging in 
legitimate business. Since the psychiatrist 
is concerned with the feeling of insecurity 
and directs his treatment at it, he is not con- 
cerned with the explanation of the specific 
behavioral symptoms. For that reason the 
psychiatric interpretations of criminal be- 
havior, alcoholism, drug addiction, and 
other behavior patterns generally included 
in social pathology are not sufficiently spe- 
cific and definitive to be useful for sociology. 

Work on the definition of personal dis- 
organization and of theories related thereto 
has not resulted in the same degree of con- 
sensus as work on the concept of social dis- 
organization. One view is that personal dis- 
organization is the counterpart of social dis- 
organization, with the criteria of personal 
disorganization found in the conflicts of 
values or in other inconsistencies within the 
person. According to this view, the marginal 
man is the typical example of personal dis- 
organization. With that definition, the same 
theory can be stated for a person or a group. 
On the other hand, personal disorganization 
is frequently, either in explicit or in implicit 
terms, defined as any personal condition or 
behavior which interferes with a man’s 
functions and his adjustment to society, 
such as sickness, feeble-mindedness, drug 
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addiction, or neurosis. A body of knowledge 
has been acquired in the several sciences re- 
garding these conditions, but no sociological 
theories of significance have been developed 
regarding them. Many sociologists have 
merely borrowed the theories of psychia- 
trists and psychoanalysts when attempting 
to explain personal disorganization. Queen 
has made a significant contribution in his 
study of the effect of physiological and social 
traits on social participation, and this may 
be equally useful in the analysis of personal 
disorganization and social disorganization."® 

Two methods—the ecological method 
and the prediction technique—were intro- 
duced into sociology principally through 
studies in social pathology. 

The ecological method in social pathol- 
ogy is a resurrection, since it was used a cen- 
tury ago in France and England and subse- 
quently . rgotten. During the last genera- 
tion it has been used systematically and 
with reference to sociological theory. It has 
resulted in the discovery of certain uniformi- 
ties in a particular class of phenomena and 
of associations between those uniformities 
and uniformities in other classes of phe- 
nomena which were discovered in the same 
manner. This has resulted in a solid basis 
of facts, which, although rather gross and 
crude, have been helpful in testing certain 
hypotheses and pointing the way to certain 
conclusions of a theoretical type. For in- 
stance, the ecological studies of juvenile 
delinquency have shown a high positive cor- 
relation between poverty and juvenile de- 
linquency. On the other hand, the study of 
time series, such as the business cycle, have 
shown a negligible, or even a negative, cor- 
relation between poverty and juvenile de- 
linquency. This raises the question sharply 
as to what things associated with poverty 
are universally associated with juvenile de- 
linquency. The ecological studies have pro- 
vided data which assist in answering this 
question when more sharply defined. 

The prediction technique was first used 
systematically in the field of social pathol- 


8S. A. Queen and Jeannette R. Gruener, Social 
Pathology (rev. ed., 1940). 
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ogy in forecasting success and failure on 
parole. It has been used more extensively 
in research studies on penal methods than 
in any other area of social pathology. The 
early enthusiasm in regard to the value of 
this method in penology has passed its 
zenith, for several studies have shown that 
it has little predictive value. The most care- 
ful and intensive studies in this field have 
been made by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
with reference to the after-careers of three 
groups of delinquents. The study which has 
continued over the longest time is that of 
five hundred young-adult males released 
from the Massachusetts Reformatory and 
followed through three subsequent periods 
of five years each. The authors used certain 
factors as most closely associated with suc- 
cess during the first five-year period, a 
somewhat different set for the second five- 
year period, and still a third set for the en- 
tire fifteen-year period. If an extreme group 
of six cases in their prediction table be neg- 
lected because of the small number of cases, 
four classes are left for consideration. The 
class of factors with the most favorable 
prognosis gave four chances out of ten for 
complete reformation, while the class with 
the least favorable prognosis gave three 
chances out of ten for complete reformation. 
Only to this very limited extent did their 
laboriously constructed prediction table 
differentiate between successes and failures; 
in other words, it has little predictive value. 
This prediction table is based on the propo- 
sition that behavior throughout life is de- 
termined by biological heredity and early 
childhood circumstances and that it can be 
predicted throughout life from early child- 
hood traits and circumstances. The invalidi- 
ty of this iron law of behavior is demon- 
strated, as shown above, by the authors’ 
data.'9 

This iron law of behavior is, likewise, the 


‘9 The three reports on the young-adult males 
by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck are given in Five 
Hundred Criminal Careers (1930); Later Criminal 
Careers (1937); Criminal Careers in Retrospect 
(1943). See prediction table in the last-mentioned 
book, p. 224. 
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basis of most of the other prediction studies 
which attempt to cover long periods of time. 
The assertion has been made that a careful 
study of a child at the age of five makes it 
possible to predict whether his future mar- 
riage will be a success or a failure. While be- 
havior unquestionably has some consist- 
ency over a period of time, broad general- 
izations that behavior is fixed in early life 
or that prediction tables predict are un- 
warranted. No one knows what behavior 
patterns are fixed, over how long a period, 
or under what conditions. Limited provi- 
sion is made in some prediction studies for 
“contingency factors,” that is, a prediction 
that a person will behave in a specified way 
if other persons behave in specified ways. 


Extensive inclusion of such contingency 
factors is not possible in the prediction tech- 
nique, and the method is generally based on 
the assumption that other things will re- 
main fixed. This assumption is not based on 
a belief that no social changes will occur but 
on a belief that a particular person will select 
his groups in line with his prior organiza- 
tion of personality. 

Continued use of the prediction tech- 
nique will presumably yield results analo- 
gous to those of the ecological method, 
namely, establish certain gross facts which 
will be useful in directing sociological theory 
and in sharpening problems for research. 
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POPULATION STUDIES 
WARREN S. THOMPSON 


ABSTRACT 


Population study has been determined at any given time by the social situation which indicated the in- 
vestigation of a particular problem and by the interest of workers rather than by any “logical” development. 
This is shown by the rapid shift in interest from immigration to differential fertility, to future growth, to 
international growth and changes, to the internal migration and distribution of people, and to the conse- 
quences of these changes. Population study has also been one of the branches of social science which best 
pea the value of quantitative studies using statistical methods. If population study retains its close rela- 
tion to practical interests, it seems likely that it will devote more and more effort to the investigation of 
international population questions, to population policies, to the search for causes of differential fertility, 
and to the internal distribution of people in the nation. 


Any attempt to indicate the trends in 
population investigation in this country dur- 
ing the last half-century within the compass 
of a short article by specifying actual studies 
would, of necessity, consist of only a few of 
the titles of the more important publica- 
tions with extremely brief comments. It 
seems best to the writer, therefore, to use 
his allotted space to indicate what he be- 
lieves are the leading trends in this field of 
study without attempting to prove their 
existence by citing chapter and verse. 

Fifty years ago there was almost no in- 
terest in population except in matters of lo- 
cal importance. New York, Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, and other particular cities or areas 
were interested in certain of their own popu- 
lation problems, but even in these places in- 
terest was confined to a considerable extent 
to the loca! increase and the problems asso- 
ciated with the settling of large numbers of 
immigrants in the cities. Any interest in 
population beyond that of particular areas 
and of the growth of the United States as a 
whole was represented by an occasional 
study in the decline of the birth rate in New 
England or in certain classes and by still 
more occasional efforts to measure the mor- 
tality of different areas. Such general and 
theoretical interest in population questions 
as was manifested was confined to brief 
statements of the Malthusian position with 
comment to the effect that this view was no 
longer of any significance, since population 
had grown faster in the century following 
Malthus’ first essay (1798) than ever before, 
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while the standard of living had also im- 
proved more than in all prior human ex- 
perience. 

I would not belittle the interest shown by 
a few people in this country in such matters 
as differential birth rates even more than 
fifty years ago, nor would I underrate the 
interest of another few in the factors affect- 
ing the growth of population in general. 
In particular, I would call attention to 
the growing interest in immigration as a 
national, rather than merely a local, prob- 
lem. But all the effort expended in studying 
population questions before 1890 was but a 
very small fraction of the effort soon to be 
expended on the study of immigration. It 
was so little that, as far as the writer knows, 
there was no recognition of population as a 
field of study within any of the social- 
science disciplines as then taught. 

Another development of considerable in- 
terest is that such study has come to be con- 
sidered a branch of sociology rather than of 
economics or of actuarial science, in spite of 
the fact that most of the early students in 
this country seem to have been economists, 
e.g., Carey and Tucker, and that discussions 
of a general nature were almost all found in 
treatises on economics, while early mor- 
tality studies were made chiefly by actu- 
aries. There are still economists and ac- 
tuaries who are interested in population, 
but these appear to be such minor interests 
of these disciplines that population study 
has developed largely within the depart- 
ments of sociology of our universities, prac- 
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tically all the academic courses in this sub- 
ject now being found there. The explanation 
of this situation is probably to be found in 
the relatively late development of sociology 
as compared with economic and actuarial 
science and its readiness to adopt new types 
of work which were neglected by the older 
and better-established disciplines. 

The influence of men like Giddings was of 
importance in the adoption of population 
study by sociology. Not only did Giddings 
direct the attention of a number of his stu- 
dents toward population questions as early 
as 1900, but about 1910 he provided all his 
students in sociology with elementary in- 
struction in statistical methods because he 
had come to believe in the necessity of sta- 
tistical measurement in social science in gen- 
eral. It is probable that Field’s course in 
statistics for social scientists at Chicago an- 
tedated Chaddock’s at Columbia by a year 
or two, and Field himself was much interest- 
ed in population; but the sociology depart- 
ment did not give this work any direct sup- 
port at that time, and the economics de- 
partment did not follow through with the 
development of work in population. 

But it is of less importance to understand 
why population study came to be regarded 
as a branch of sociology than to recognize 
the direction given to such study by the 
actuaries and the statisticians, who, al- 
though they made but few studies, made 
them quantitative. These men were prob- 
ably responsible in large measure for the 
fact that population study in the United 
States has not greatly concerned itself with 
theory as such but has rather used statis- 
tical methods to discover and interpret the 
facts in particular problems, leaving the 
theory to take care of itself. In making such 
a statement one should not ignore the fact 
that many aspects of population study lend 
themselves much more readily to statistical 
investigation than do those of many other 
branches of social science. But even so, if, 
thirty to fifty years ago, the men interested 
in the study of population movements in 
this country had been less statistically 
minded, it is highly probable we would have 


had much theorizing without facts, as is the 
case in many other branches of social sci- 
ence and particularly in Europe. 

From the standpoint of the writer, popu- 
lation study has been fortunate in that it 
has stuck quite closely to facts (statistical 
data) throughout its recent development. 
What it has lost at times because the rela- 
tion of cause and effect was ignored in par- 
ticular studies seems to him to have been 
more than compensated for by the broaden- 
ing of the basis of observed fact and the 
more or less expert statistical treatment of 
facts as the basis for interpretation. In this 
way a more substantial foundation has been 
laid for the study of cause and effect (theo- 
rizing) in population movements than could 
have been laid by a much larger effort spent 
in the armchair contemplation of probable 
facts. Lest the writer be misunderstood at 
this point, he hastens to say that in his opin- 
ion most studies in population undertaken 
without any assumption as to cause-and- 
effect relations will yield few practical re- 
sults, ie., about the means needed to ac- 
complish desired ends. There are, however, 
many situations in which the mere gather- 
ing of facts and the marshaling of these in 
orderly form must go far before relations of 
cause and effect can be investigated with 
profit. 

Although the writer believes that the 
measurement of social phenomena is the 
only sure basis for social science and that 
one of the chief contributions of population 
study to social science has been the demon- 
stration of the value of statistical methods 
in the investigation of contemporary life, he 
is convinced that it will not be out of place 
to utter a word of caution about the use of 
statistical methods in the study of popula- 
tion. There is always a tendency in scientific 
work to make the use of elaborate tech- 
niques an end in itself, as though it were a 
scientific virtue merely to apply elaborate 
techniques to the data available, regardless 
of the significance or the accuracy of the 
data. The reliance on and preoccupation 
with statistical techniques in population 
study can easily be carried too far when 
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basic data have a considerable margin of 
error and when many variables remain un- 
known. Mere reliance on elaborate methods 
to yield truth will lead to sterility, as does 
any type of intellectual exercise when con- 
cerned with form rather than with content. 
Elaborate processes of arriving at results 
may come to be regarded as more accurate 
and desirable than simpler processes, just 
because they are more elaborate. This is no 
criticism of elaborate statistical techniques 
as such but only a plea that we do not come 
to worship techniques, that we keep them 
in their place as tools and use them only 
where they actually contribute to a better 
understanding of the situations which fur- 
nish the basic data. In this way the scientific 
nature of population study can be main- 
tained at a high level, and it can be kept 
from becoming an esoteric discipline at 
whose rites only a few priests may officate. 

I hope that what has been said above will 
not give the impression that, in the early 
part of the half-century, population study 
consisted of a few publications relating to 
the differential birth rate and vital statis- 
tics (life-tables, births, and deaths). This 
was not the case. In volume of publication 
and effort involved, the study of immigra- 
tion far exceeded that of all other aspects of 
population from 1890 or 1g0o until the mid- 
dle of the 1920’s, when we adopted legisla- 
tion drastically restricting the entry of im- 
migrants. It is not surprising that this was 
so, because the number of immigrants en- 
tering year after year was very large; and, 
as our more fertile land was settled and in- 
dustry grew, these immigrants settled more 
and more in the cities, where the problems of 
assimilation were probably more acute, cer- 
tainly more visible, than when they settled 
in rural areas. Furthermore, it was chiefly 
during the first half of these fifty years that 
the great change in the source of our immi- 
grants from northern and western Europe to 
southern and eastern Europe took place. 
This in itself was sufficient to arouse great 
interest in immigration; but when coupled 
with the growth of our cities it may be 
said to have presented us with our first 
acute national population problem and 
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hence to have called forth much study. 
It should be said of this phase of population 
study in this country that much of the effort 
devoted to it was motivated by the desire 
to prove the undesirability of admitting 
southern and eastern European immigra- 
tion or to prove the opposite; hence getting 


at the truth on many points at issue was less 


important than making a case. 

As a consequence of these conditions, the 
period of population study dominated by 
the discussion of immigration can be regard- 
ed with little complacency. In extenuation 
of the many scientific sins, it may be said 
that there were comparatively few facts 
available on the points which students con- 
sidered most important. But it must also 
be admitted that where facts were available 
they were often treated in such a way as to 
distort the truth. Some of this misuse of 
facts can be charged to statistical ignorance, 
but much of it must be charged to bias in 
approaching the problems dealt with. Per- 
haps the lesson we should draw from this 
spate of immigration study is that integrity 
in the use of statistical methods is as im- 
portant as the ability to use them—certain- 
ly no novel observation, although important 
to remember. But we should not forget that 
it is easier to preserve integrity when the 
problems studied do not arouse strong emo- 
tions. 

With the adoption of restrictive immigra- 
tion legislation, this controversy quickly 
died down, and immigration study ceased 
to dominate the population field. Indeed, 
there was no “burning issue” in the popu- 
lation field after this decision, and the 
study of population problems reverted for 
a time to the examination of differential 
rates of increase in different groups in our 
population, to an interest in birth rates 
and death rates; and the probable growth 
of our population in the future began to 
attract some attention. If the study of 
marriages and divorce be considered a part 
of the field of population, they, too, be- 
gan to attract more attention; and eugenics, 
which had been brought to the fore by the 
publication of the results of the Army In- 
telligence Tests in World War I, became a 
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contender for the position being vacated by 
the discussion of immigration. 

It is still a moot point whether eugenics is 
a matter for investigation primarily by stu- 
dents of population. Judging by the actual 
work of those who would be recognized gen- 
erally as populationists, eugenics is not at 
present considered within this field. There 
would be dissenters from this judgment, but 
I believe it would be sustained by an un- 
biased examination of the volume of publi- 
cation in this field. 

There is, however, a considerable number 
of persons who believe that the problems of 
eugenics are the most urgent of all popula- 
tion problems and, hence, that students of 
population are neglecting their true task 
when they ignore them or devote but little 
attention to them. But the fact remains 
that eugenics has been kept to the fore not 
so much by students of population as by 
biologists and psychologists and that most of 
the statistics of eugenic or dysgenic quali- 
ties in the population remain suspect by 
many, if not most, populationists. In ex- 
planation of their indifference to eugenics, it 
may be said that the more the problems of 
eugenics are investigated by statistical 
methods, the less urgent the biological prob- 
lems appear, while the close connection 
between social conditions and the forms of 
social inadequacy commonly attributed to 
biological deficiencies becomes clearer. 

In contrast to the rather stagnant inter- 
est in the biological aspects of population 
questions, that in differential rates of growth 
in different elements in the population has 
been maintained and, if anything, increased 
up to the present moment. From a social 
standpoint, if not from a biological, it is of 
importance to know where the next genera- 
tion is coming from. It is coming to be rec- 
ognized that it may be more harmful to the 
community to have a large proportion of the 
new generation coming from classes which 
are socially inadequate than to have a some- 
what higher-than-average rate of increase, 
if such there be, in that small part of the 
population which is biologically inadequate. 

The study of charges in birth rates and 
death rates led very naturally to a study of 


the significance of these changes for the 
future growth of population. At first there 
was little interest in this projection of the 
consequences of current changes into the 
future, but gradually it was realized that 
they might be of considerable importance 
both economically and socially. With the 
deepening of the depression of the 1930’s 
the conviction grew that there was need for 
planning our future. Thus calculations of 
future population on the assumption of the 
continuation of trends in birth rates and 
death rates became of practical value. Such 
calculations, although they cannot predict 
with accuracy, do indicate rather narrow 
limits within which population is likely to 
vary a decade or two, or three, in the future 
and are indispensable in making national 
and community plans. Even business or- 
ganizations are finding them of value in a 
variety of ways, while the age and sex 
changes they indicate clearly foreshadow 
some rather important social changes in the 
composition of our people. 

Our increasing contacts with world affairs 
not only give greater meaning to our nation- 
al growth in the future but also give new 
meaning to differentials in population 
growth. Our interest in differential growth is 
no longer confined to showing differences be- 
tween classes and regions within the nation; 
we now find it important to know what is 
happening demographically in the world at 
large and to relate this to what is happening 
in the United States. This necessarily in- 
volves much study of population move- 
ments in other lands and of the factors 
which determine these movements. This 
work is going forward, albeit slowly, and 
there is a growing body of Americans who 
are familiar with movements of population 
all over the world. 

This study of international population 
movements is certain to increase in the fu- 
ture. General interest will force it, for we 
are now coming to realize that our future as 
a power in the world is in significant part a 
function of the relative size of our popula- 
tion. Never again can our population studies 
be so provincial as they have been in the 
past. Furthermore, we have been made 
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aware that other countries are now making, 
or are likely to make, an effort to control 
their population growth in the interest of 
their national power. This gives us to think. 
One of the interests of future population 
students is sure, therefore, to be in how other 
peoples are growing and in what they are 
doing to maintain or increase their numbers. 
We can no longer study even our own popu- 
lation problems in the grand isolation of the 
past. What we shall study, as well as what 
we may do in a practical way, will be de- 
termined toa significant extent by our polit- 
ical position in the postwar world. It re- 
quires no prophet to predict a considerable 
expansion of our present interest in the 
population of other lands during the next 
few decades. 

But to return to more domestic concerns: 
our interest in the problems of migration 
has again become active; but it is no longer 
in the problems of immigration but rather 
in those of internal migration—-movements 
from state to state, from one area to another, 
and from country to city. These problems 
were called to our attention with great force 
by the migration of the great depression 
the migration of the Okies to California and 
of the “‘hillbillies’” back to their hills. It has 
also become clear that, as population growth 
dwindles, the very maintenance of numbers 
in our cities depends on migration. It is not 
surprising, then, that students of population 
are giving increasing attention to the prob- 
lems of internal migration; and one may 
predict that such studies will continue to 
multiply in the next few years, for the num- 
bers and the kind of internal migrants will 
be of growing importance to cities, regions, 
and industries. 

Internal migration is, of course, only one 
aspect of the study of the distribution of 
population within the nation. As yet this 
matter of internal distribution has received 
but little attention, save as a matter of com- 
munity pride in ability to attract migrants 
or of perplexity as to what to do with them. 
We are just beginning to ask ourselves how 
it happens that our population is distributed 
over the face of the land as it is, whether 
such a distribution is in the best interests of 
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the nation, whether the existing distribution 
in city and country, in the East and in the 
West, is best from the standpoint of personal 
and community welfare. It seems reasonably 
certain that these questions are going to re- 
ceive more attention than in the past, par- 
ticularly as it appears that in our society 
there is a significant relation between the 
growth of population and the kind of com- 
munity in which people live. At present 
people who live in the larger urban commu- 
nities do not raise sufficient children to re- 
place themselves in the next generation, 
while people in rural environments make up 
the deficit. One need not assume that there 
is anything inevitable about such a situa- 
tion. Indeed, one may foresee a considerably 
increased interest in the distribution of 
people in different regions and in different 
types of «cn munities as the rate of popula- 
tion growth turther declines and as we com- 
pare ourselves with other peoples. 

In addition there is a growing disposition 
to ask whether the present agglomeration 
of people in great metropolitan masses 
may not be poor economy and raise many 
social problems, as well as have impor- 
tant effects on the growth of population. 
These questions are not only being asked by 
students of population; they are being asked 
by city planners, by economists, by sociolo- 
gists, and by many others who are thought- 
fully observing the modern city and its ef- 
fects on living. 

It also seems reasonably certain that at 
this juncture of human affairs a growing 
protest will arise against the present distri- 
bution of population from the standpoint of 
military security. That the great city is 
highly vulnerable to modern aerial attack 
both by the airplane and by the manless 
aerial bomb has become abundantly evi- 
dent. Although there is little evidence yet of 
any intent to rebuild even the European 
cities on a plan which will make them highly 
invulnerable to aerial attack, it would seem 
inevitable that this should come in the not 
distant future, unless we have greater faith 
in our ability to build a peaceful world than 
seems justified by the present course of 
political events. In the light of our growing 
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knowledge of the effects of the distribution 
of population on our welfare, it seems in- 
evitable that the distribution of population 
within the nation will be studied with much 
more diligence within the next few decades. 

There is one population problem in the 
United States about which nothing has yet 
been said here but which is of very great, 
perhaps overwhelming, importance, viz., 
the Negro problem. The writer has definitely 
avoided any effort to define closely the field 
of population study because he believes that 
the placing of definite limits to the field 
would hamper the adaptation of the work to 
the changing needs of society for new facts 
and viewpoints on its emerging population 
problems. This does not mean that there 
are no limits to be placed on the field of 
population study in actual practice. How- 
ever, it does mean that the limits to be ob- 
served should be determined by our ability 
to secure facts regarding people and their 
ways of living which can be treated by mass 
measurement. Up to the present time mod- 
ern population study has eschewed the 
methods of the philosopher—the playing 
with concepts—and the investigation of the 
idiosyncrasies of the individual mind which 
has occupied so much of the attention of the 
psychologist until recently. The writer hopes 
it will continue to do so. 

But you are probably wondering what 
this has to do with the Negro problem as an 
aspect of population study. Only this: that, 
as a discipline dealing largely in the use and 
interpretation of phenomena in the mass, 
the Negro problem is only to a small extent 
a population problem. There are certain as- 
pects of it which are obviously demographic 
and thus may readily be claimed by popula- 
tion students, but the many aspects which 
are traditional and psychological and which 
we do not yet know how to measure with 
any precision probably still belong in the 
field of social psychology rather than in that 
of population study. 

It seems highly probable that further 
demographic study of the Negro population 
will tend to confirm the prevailing belief of 
those familiar with the facts we now have, 
viz., that demographic differences between 


whites and Negroes are of little biological 
significance, that differences in death rates 
and birth rates and morbidity are not racial 
but environmental (social). The actual 
measurement of many other characteristics, 
e.g., educational achievement, economic sta- 
tus, occupational attainment, and modes of 
living also tend to show the insignificance 
of biological differences. In so far as investi- 
gation of measurable characteristics can help 
us to understand the life of the Negro and 
his reaction to environment and in so far as 
the populationist’s training makes it pos- 
sible for him to study these matters, he 
should not hesitate to work on them even 
though they are not distinctly demographic. 
As a pure demographer, the student of popu- 
lation can only skirt the fringes of the Negro 
problem; but, as a scientific student of popu- 
lation, he may contribute significantly to an 
understanding of many aspects of the Negro 
problem. Because of my belief that this is 
possible I will risk the prediction that the 
study of the Negro problem will fall more 
and more into the hands of people who think 
of themselves as populationists. 

It will not be possible to comment on 
other specific types of population study even 
to the meager extent done above. I will use 
the space remaining to call attention to some 
very general aspects of population study 
which seem to me of much importance. In 
the first place, population work has always 
had a certain practical character; it has re- 
sponded more or less quickly to the needs 
arising in our society for information on par- 
ticular problems. The flood of publications 
on immigration was certainly a direct re- 
sponse to the need of the nation to under- 
stand the meaning of immigration. It is true 
that some of the work befogged the impor- 
tant issues more than it clarified them; but 
our immigration policy was a matter of na- 
tional significance, and it called forth much 
work in this field. Some of it was sound and 
of great help in arriving at decisions. 

Likewise, as we have become aware of the 
fact that population is not growing so fast 
as formerly, we have become interested in 
finding out where it is growing and in refin- 
ing ways of measuring its growth so that a 
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more accurate forecast could be made. 
Again, when we came to realize that we 
were, willy-nilly, destined to play an impor- 
tant role in world politics, we began to take 
more interest in the growth of our popula- 
tion in comparison with that of other lands 
and of growth in these other lands in com- 
parison with one another. 

It seems to the writer that the direction 
of population study in this country during 
the last half-century has been determined 
largely by the problems of more or less gen- 
eral social interest which were emerging and 
to an understanding of which a larger knowl- 
edge of population movements would con- 
tribute. It has not followed any “‘logical”’ 
plan of development, it has not had any 
field allotted to it within which it was ex- 
pected to work. To many this may seem a 
shortcoming, an acknowledgment of oppor- 
tunism which is unworthy of a discipline 
striving to be scientific. To the writer, how- 
ever, it appears as evidence of a vita! adapt- 
ability which should help to secure for social 
science as a whole a more essential place in 
planning a more satisfactory social organiza- 
tion in the future. Indeed, the writer won- 
ders whether some of the older social disci- 
plines would not do well to be less concerned 
with the preservation of their fields and with 
their logical growth and to devote more effort 
to the study of emerging problems with the 
best scientific tools available, even though 
they spill over into other fields in doing so. 
In any event, he does not feel that any 
apology is needed for the opportunism of 
population study during the last half-cen- 
tury, and hopes that it will remain oppor- 
tunistic both as to field and as to methods 
of operation. 

In the second place, another general as- 
pect of the growth of population study in 
the United States should be noted, not be- 
cause it is peculiar to this field of work but 
because it represents a trend which is both 
of interest and of importance. More and 
more our governments—federal, state, and 
local—are supporting various aspects of 
population study because they are finding 
population data of value in their adminis- 
trative work. This need is certain to grow, 
and there is good reason to suppose that 
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larger and larger public support will be 
forthcoming for many types of population 
work. This is as it should be. The fact that 
population study is useful and that much of 
it is undertaken for its usefulness does not 
condemn it as unscientific. It will become 
unscientific only when it becomes untruth- 
ful, when the public authorities suppress 
findings which are unpalatable, or when 
they compel interpretations which are not 
based on all the evidence available. We 
should not ignore the possibility that bu- 
reaucracy may stifle advance in population 
research, but neither should we assume that 
this will surely happen. The increased sup- 
port of population study by public money 
should be all to the good as long as we have a 
vital democratic system. If that goes, then 
population study by public authorities will be 
perverted to class purposes; but so will sim- 
ilar study by private individuals and agen- 
cies. It would seem inevitable that, as larg- 
er and more varied bodies of fact aré needed 
for population study, these facts must be 
gathered by public agencies and the early 
stages of their processing must be carried 
out there. It would be unfortunate, how- 
ever, if all interpretations of these facts 
were to be confined to these public agencies 
and if they were to allow their work to be- 
come so routine that they did not constant- 
ly explore the possibilities of the measure- 
ment of new aspects of collective behavior. 

Because of these dangers of complacent 
bureaucracy, it is to be hoped that in popu- 
lation study, as in many other types of in- 
vestigation of social conditions, private 
agencies (individuals, universities, and foun- 
dations) will continue to work with public 
agencies. Both are essential. Both have 
much to contribute if we really believe that 
important public policies must be the result 
of the give-and-take of public discussion by 
people of all shades of opinion. The growing 
interest of public agencies in population 
questions is all to the good if we do not allow 
it to become so dominant that it precludes 
the constant assistance of outsiders in de- 
veloping and interpreting knowledge in this 
field. 
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ABSTRACT 


There are three periods in sociological studies of the family in the last fifty years. The first twenty years 
beginning with 1895 were devoted to the evolution of the family and an appraisal of institutional trends. A 
greater concern with the present than with the past and more scientific methods characterize the next dec- 
ade. The last period is marked by the emergence of the social psychology of the family and the use of case 
studies in addition to quantitative methods. Some recent developments are the use of vital statistics and 
studies of the formation of personality in the parental family, marriage adjustment, and family disorganiza- 


tion. 


The study of the literature concerning 
the family reveals how far sociology is and 
is not yet a science. The worker in this field 
is shackled by taboos and ancestral super- 
stitions, which he has the more trouble in 
combating because they are in his mind as 
well as in his environment. We are able to 
observe only whut the mores permit us to 
see. At any given period sociological writing 
on the family reflects the moral problems of 
the time, and that is as true today as it ever 
was; but nevertheless we have made prog- 
ress toward the scientific understanding of 
family relations, We have developed some 
remarkable statistical tools and have 
learned the techniques of the anthropolo- 
gists and the depth psychologists. We have 
not attained detachment or emancipation 
from the mores, but we have won a certain 
sophistication which helps to remove the 
blinders from our eyes. We are not yet free 
from external constraint, but we have 
gained some elbow-room. The function of 
the present article is to enable us to look 
backward to see how far we have come and 
to set our course again toward the distant 
goal.’ 


THE FIRST PERIOD, 1895-1914 
PROBLEMS AND VALUES 


In the twenty-year period beginning 
with 1895, sociological writings on the fam- 
ily clustered around three principal inter- 
ests: (1) the origin and evolution of the 
family and its forms in primitive and histor- 


* The authors are indebted to Clyde Kiser for 
helpful suggestions in the preparation of this 
paper. 
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ic society; (2) appraisal of the institutional 
changes in the family since the industrial 
revolution (Did these changes constitute 
progress?); (3) contemporary social prob- 
lems and their control. 


Anthropological writers of this period 
were still preoccupied with the problems of 
the origin, instinctual basis, and evolution- 
ary stages of the family. Westermarck’s 
early volumes, in their contributions as 
well as in their limitations, exemplify the 
thinking of the time. Not until the second 
and even the third decade of the century 
did the newer anthropology, with its em- 
phasis on a~curate field work and its ac- 
cumulation of descriptive data, destroy the 
premature systematization of the earlier 
era, with its concept of the fixed succession 
of evolutionary stages; its atomistic and 
segmental, rather than functional, view of 
cultures; its exaggeration of the role of the 
clan as against the individual family; and 
its tendency to short-circuit social causa- 
tion through .recourse to instincts or naive 
psychologizing. Curiously, this tendency 
toward psychologizing coexisted with a dis- 
regard of the individual human being, who 
was often treated, in Lowie’s phrase, as a 
“puppet designed to produce kinship no- 
menclature or to illustrate some sociologi- 
cal law.” 


The sociologists, likewise, viewed the 
family as a social institution and were con- 
cerned with its forms, functions, and rela- 
tions to other institutions. Interest in the 
contemporary family centered on the main 
trends of change since the industrial revo- 
lution, together with the social problems 
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attending those changes. It seemed particu- 
larly important at the time to decide wheth- 
er those changes were of such a nature as to 
constitute progress. 

Certain problems were treated more fre- 
quently than others. Of the thirty-four 
articles on the family in the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology between 1895 and 1914, 
thirteen were on the changing status of 
women: women in industry, their wages, 
higher education, suffrage, sex differences. 
Of the thirty-three books in the field of the 
family reviewed in the same Journal during 
the period, nineteen were books on women. 

Child labor, divorce, eugenics, prostitu- 
tion, and illegitimacy were other frequent 
subjects of books and articles. A dominant 
theme was the plea for social legislation in 
these areas: child labor laws, minimum 
wages, protection of women workers, re- 
forms in marriage and divorce laws. 

The social psychology of the family was 
almost completely nonexistent during this 
period, the contributions of Cooley and 
Thomas notwithstanding. Possibly the de- 
sire of the early sociologists to establish 
their new science on its own level of abstrac- 
tion resulted in a sort of antipsychological 
bias. Durkheim and others in sociology and 
Kroeber in anthropology were urging a self- 
contained science on the social or super- 
organic level. Such psychology as did ap- 
pear in the books was certainly rudimentary. 
When Bosanquet, in 1906, published The 
Family, she entitled a chapter “The Psy- 
chology of Family Life” and proceeded to 
discuss the usefulness of an institution which 
brought together parents, who alone can 
provide the love and authority which the 
human infant needs, and their offspring, 
who alone can evoke such love. She went on 
to discuss the cultural roles of family mem- 
bers, their legal and institutional obliga- 
tions and rights. 

The dominant sociological concepts of 
the period were “social institution,”’ “social 
control,” “evolution,” “progress,” “‘in- 
stinct,” “individuation,” and common-sense 
categories shared with the historian, the 
economist, and the general public. 
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The ideal of a value-free science had not 
as yet emerged to force writers to disguise 
their value judgments. Moral evaluations 
were stated without apologies and often 
with a passionate eloquence which in a dec- 
ade or so was to become a severe breach of 
scientific etiquette: ‘moral depravity’; 
“the loathing and horror felt by the wife 
who learns of the sexual vice of her hus- 
band”’; “‘we are all united in a common as- 
piration for what is good and helpful to the 
world we live in.”’ 

The Folkways of Sumner notwithstanding, 
there was no general acceptance of the con- 
cept of the relativity of mores. Thus when 
Dealy in 1912 states that under some condi- 
tions the higher moral standards may not be 
so useful as the lower ones, he does not 
doubt that some standards are, in fact, in- 
trinsically higher than others, and he in- 
cludes the cheering reflection that “the sex 
standards of modern civilization are supe- 
rior to even the highest standards of ancient 
centuries.”? Among the accepted values 
were durable monogamy; premarital chas- 
tity; the right of the individual to happiness 
in marriage; democracy within the family 
(emancipation of women and children from 
patriarchal authority); the secular view of 
marriage; the rightness of divorce, especially 
in the case of adultery; humanitarianism 
(as evidenced in the concern over poverty, 
bad housing, child labor, exploitation of 
women workers). 

The point of view concerning the con- 
temporary changes was liberal and optimis- 
tic. Most writers felt the changes to be pro- 
gressive. Much of the discussion took the 
form of defending the changes against the 
popular pessimism over the ‘“‘breakdown” of 
the family. Bosanquet (1906), Todd (1913), 
and Dealy (1912) say, in effect, that this was 
the motivation of their writings on the fam- 
ily 

This is not to say that the state of the 
family aroused no concern. There was much 
interest in the disorganization of the family, 
but it was felt to be transitional, and the 

2J. Q. Dealy, The Family in Its Sociological 
Aspects (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912), p. 15. 
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family was expected to emerge stronger and 
ethically more perfect than in the past. 
However, thinkers of the time were more 
concerned with strengthening the mores 
than with their modification. Parmelee’s 
Personality and Conduct (1918) was too radi- 
cal for his reviewer in the American Journal 
of Sociology. 


METHODS AND SOURCES 


The best contributions of the period were 
in anthropology and historical sociology. 
Writers such as Westermarck, Sumner, 
Thomas, Todd, and Howard did no anthro- 
pological field work but organized masses of 
already available ethnological and historical 
material. Some of these writings stand to- 
day as great and lasting contributions; others 
have failed to meet the test of later dis- 
coveries. 

Another category of books and articles 
dealt with some particular social problem. 
While oriented toward reform, these works 
had their scientific aspect in the description 
of existing conditions. The facts presented 
usually related to the extent of deviation 
from humanitarian standards (low wages, 
neglect of children, dependency) or from in- 
Stitutional norms (divorce, illegitimacy). 
Following are some titles of articles pub- 
lished in the first fifteen years of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology: “The Working 
Boy,” “Women in Industry,” “The Eugen- 
ic-Euthenic Relation in Child Welfare,” and 
“Has Illinois the Best Laws in the Country 
for the Protection of Children?” The de- 
scriptive section of such articles usually 
presented such official statistics as then 
existed and occasionally an original survey, 
often economic or legal. A rather elaborate 
statistical analysis of marriage and divorce 
rates in North Dakota, published in 1906, 
ended with a proposal for legislation to pre- 
vent hasty marriages and punish the adult- 
erer. Le Play’s instructions to observers 
were translated by Ellwood in 1896-97, but 
there is no evidence that the method was 
used, 

There is a reciprocal relation between so- 
ciological problems and the state of scientif- 
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ic technology. The problems of the first pe- 
riod were broad in scope, concerned with the 
“why” and the “ought.” The appropriate 
methods were historical research, ratiocina- 
tion concerning already known facts, and 
synthesis of a wide range of facts. In the 
next period interest shifted to empirical in- 
vestigations of contemporary life. The meth- 
ods evolved to answer these new questions 
affected the further selection of problems; 
the prestige attached to some methods 
channeled research into fields which were 
susceptible to such treatment. Thus in time 
such problems as that of the origin of the 
family were disregarded. Other problems 
were restated in terms more suited to new 
standards of verification. 

The agitation for the use of a new method 
tends to precede its use by a few years. The 
second decade of the century was the period 
of agitation for the use of statistics. In that 
period appeared Pearson’s Grammar of Sci- 
ence (1911); Statistical textbooks by Bow- 
ley (1907), Yule (1911), King (1912); and 
writings on quantitative method by Chapin 
(1914) and later on by Hart (1921), Ber- 
nard (1925), Giddings (1924), Mitchell 
(1925), and others. But the results of this 
campaign did not begin to appear until 
later. 


THE DECADE OF 1915-26 


An increasing interest in the contempo- 
rary family emerged in the second period 
and has continued until the present time. 
At the same time, field studies of the anthro- 
pologists were beginning to enrich our 
knowledge of primitive tribes and to modify 
anthropological theory. 

During this period the study of the social 
problems of the family continued to occupy 
a central place, and the basic conceptual 
framework remained much the same. Meth- 
ods and materials, however, were changing, 
as richer and more accurate sources were 
supplied through official channels and the 
records of private agencies; and methods 
were improved by the growing separation of 
science and morality; the emphasis on em- 
pirical, rather than merely logical, verifica- 
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tion; and the increasing prestige of quanti- 
tative methods. Such studies as Colcord’s 
Broken Homes (1920), Hall and Brooke’s 
American Marriage Laws (1920), Patter- 
son’s Intermarriage (1924), and Richmond 
and Hall’s Child Marriages (1925) exempli- 
fied this more elaborate and accurate in- 
vestigation of contemporary life. 

A sense of the change can be obtained by 
contrasting Coulter’s article in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology in 1906 on “Mar 
riage and Divorce in North Dakota,” in 
which he correlates economic conditions 
and marriage rates—‘“I have it from the 
best authority,”’ he says, “that conditions 
were prosperous the next two years’’—with 
Ogburn’s “Factors Affecting the Marital 
Condition of the Population.”’’ Again, con- 
trast E. A. Ross’s paper in 1906 on ‘“‘West- 
ern Civilizations and the Birth Rate” with 
the study by the same author and R. E. 
Baber on “Changes in the Size of Ameri- 
can Families in One Generation” in 1924.4 

The woman’s problem continued to be 
prominent, though less so than before. It 
was the subject of three out of twelve arti- 
cles pertaining to the family in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology between 1915 and 
1926 and of thirteen books reviewed in the 
same period, out of a total of fifty-eight 
books on the family. Sex came into promi- 
nence in the decade of World War I in the 
form of the psychology of sex, more or less 
radical proposals for sex reform, and more 
or less popular books on sex education. One 
article and ten book reviews dealt with this 
topic. 

This decade also saw the beginning of a 
social psychology of family life. Sociology 
was becoming secure enough not to insist on 
the self-sufficiency of the “superorganic”’ 
level of interpretation. Social psychology 
had now more to offer than a mere inven- 
tory of instincts. Psychoanalysis was be- 
ginning to diffuse through the works of 


3“Publications of the American 
Sociology” (December, 1923). 
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4“University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History,” No. 10 (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1924). 
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Freud, Adler, Jung, and their followers. 
(Flugel’s Psychoanalytic Study of the Family 
[London: International Psycho-analytical 
Press] was published in 1921.) Mental hy- 
giene books were numerous. Social work was 
acquiring professional status and was forc- 
ing into the limelight the study and adjust- 
ment of the individual. Richmond’s Social 
Diagnosis was published in 1917. 

Within sociology itself, under the influ- 
ence of Cooley, Thomas, Park, and others, 
the interactional and processual approach 
was spreading. E. W. Burgess’ often cited 
article on “The Family as a Unity of Inter- 
acting Personalities” (1926) was a call for 
further research in that framework. The 
correlate of this approach was the appeal for 
the increased use of human documents and 
case studies. Just as the agitation for quan- 
titative methods in the first period did not 
bear results until the second, so this new ap- 
proach was to be developed only in the third 
period. The Polish Peasant was a note- 
worthy anticipation. 

THE LAST PERIOD, 1927-44 

In the last period the basic orientation of 
family research has continued to be toward 
disorganization, stressing difficulties in ob- 
taining happiness in marriage, tensions in 
parent-child relations, and inadequacy in 
the performance of other family functions. 
In analyzing the developments of this peri- 
od we shall discuss trends in several differ- 
ent fields, attempting to evaluate recent de- 
velopments against the background of earlier 
contributions. 

VITAL STATISTICS 

The last period brought great advances 
in the study of the birth rate. In fact, it is 
safe to say that most of what we know, for 
example, of the differential birth rate for the 
United States has been discovered since 1930. 
The reason for the progress lies in the steady 
improvement of the quantity and refine- 
ment of official statistics. In recent years 
federal and private agencies have conducted 

’The occasional reverses are the exceptions. 


Thus the federal government suspended in 1932 
the annual statistical reports on marriage and 


several large surveys which yielded relevant 
data as by-products, for example, the U.S. 
Public Health Service Survey in 1935-36, 
utilized by the Milbank Memorial Fund. 

From the point of view of family research, 
first came the study of the fact of the declin- 
ing birth rate. As students of population 
turned from the search for a “law of popula- 
tion” to the description of population facts, 
they were struck by the phenomenon of the 
decline. 

Next came -the controversy as to the 
causes of the trend: biology or volition 
(Pearl, Gini, Hankins). This debate led to 
elaborate studies of the effectiveness of con- 
traceptives (Pearl, Stix, Notestein, Beebe). 
As opinion indorsed the volitional hypothe- 
sis, it ushered in the study of factors deter- 
mining the presumably deliberate control of 
reproduction (Innes, Kiser, Lorimer, Lottka, 
Notestein, Stouffer, Sydenstricker, Thomp- 
son, Whelpton, and others). 

Progress in the study of the differential 
birth rate is noted in wider and more reli- 
able sampling; greater precision of both the 
indices of fertility and the variables with 
which these are correlated; improved tech- 
niques of measuring relationship, such as 
partial correlation, analysis of variance and 
covariance; and the use of such devices as 
the net reproduction rate (Lottka, Kuczyn- 
sky, Thompson). Income, religion, nativity, 
race, education, occupation, are some of the 
social differentials established. The studies 
of the rural areas were less numerous (Kiser, 
Sewell). 

As to the future, there is, first of all, a 
need for more detailed study of the causal 
nexus between fertility rates and the broad 
social categories with which they are cor- 
related. These categories are complexes of 
conditions. The greater precision with which 
socioeconomic status, for example, is meas- 
ured does not in itself bring us any closer to 
the understanding of what aspects of this 
complex are the decigive determinants of 


divorce. Again, “No. of children ever born,” though 
asked in 1900 and 1910, was omitted from the 1920 
and the 1930 censuses. 
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fertility. While we usually make certain as- 
sumptions to explain these correlations, the 
assumptions should be tested. 

A step in the right direction is to be found 
in such cross-classifications by income and 
occupation as were made by Kiser (1941) 
and Edin and Hutchinson (Studies of Dif- 
ferential Fertility (London: P. S. King & 
Son, 1935]). The analysis of the 1940 census 
will add new cross-classifications. But even a 
detailed breakdown in terms of the familiar 
social categories (‘“‘white, native-born, Prot- 
estant, college-bred, businessman, income 
$3,000”’) will call for a further analysis. Con- 
fronted with a residual difference in, say, 
occupational fertility (with the other iso- 
lable social factors held constant) we must 
still explain it. Will the answer be found in 
the selection of personality types in occu- 
pations or the effects of the occupations as 
such? And what, precisely, about the occu- 
pations? 

Related to this is the need to explorea 
whole new class of variables, i.e., personal- 
ity factors and their interplay with the so- 
cial conditions. The obstacles to this re- 
search lie in the difficulty in collecting large 
masses of data not supplied by official sta- 
tistics and of isolating and devising indices 
for new variables. McKain and Whetten 
(1936) and Cottrell (1938) made a beginning 
in such studies. A work not yet published— 
“Study of the Social and Psychological Fac- 
tors Affecting Fertility,” directed by P. K. 
Whelpton—will no doubt throw further 
light on this area. 

All methods will be required to develop 
this research: case studies to get new in- 
sights into the features decisive for fertility 
or to uncover processes, statistical tests of 
relationship where they can be used, and 
the general methods of sociological analysis 
and synthesis. 

Many of the foregoing considerations ap- 
ply also to the study of marriage rates. Og- 
burn’s analysis of the census data published 
in 1928° remains the most elaborate analy- 

®Ogburn and Groves, American Marriage and 


Family Relationship (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1928). 
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sis of marriage rates. He used the device of a 
standard age distribution and applied the 
technique of partial correlation to a great 
number of variables related to the marriage 
rate. Since this, several studies have ap- 
peared. Some, like Stouffer and Spencer 
(1936, 1939), are estimates of trends in 
marriage rates; others study the relation 
of age or rate of marriage to some other 
variable (Notestein [1931], Bossard [1933], 
Cox [1940], Popenoe [1935, 1940], and 
others). 


FORMATION OF PERSONALITY IN THE 
PARENTAL FAMILY 

In recent years the conception of the 
family as a unity of interacting personali- 
ties, developed by Burgess, has dominated 
the strictly sociological study of the family.’ 
The merit of this conception is that it fur- 
nishes an inclusive framework into which 
all kinds of contributions which have to do 
with the human-nature aspects of the fam- 
ily may be fitted. This is very clearly true 
of the literature which has to do with the 
formation of personality in the parental 
family. The literature on this subject is rich, 
but all of it may be regarded as part of the 
study of the family as a unity of interacting 
personalities. 

There is a long tradition of child study, 
which was very fashionable at the turn of 
the century, when it was associated with 
the names of G. Stanley Hall, James Mark 
Baldwin, and Charles Horton Cooley. In 
time this body of thought came to be the 
major part of social psychology, which, after 
exhausting the possibilities of folk psychol- 
ogy and the study of planes and currents in 
the public mind and after its instinctivist 
phase, slowly shifted its focus to the social 
background of personality. There have been 
many doctrinaire child psychologies (or 
rather philosophies, as La Piere and Farns- 
worth have pointed out) which have been 
merged in the study of the child against the 
background of the parental family. 

7E. W. Burgess, “The Family as a Unity of 
Interacting Personalities,” Family, VII (1926), 3-0 
John Dollard has suggested that we add to this 
formula the phrase “each with a history.” 
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Freudian psychology has contributed 
heavily to our knowledge of this field. Freud- 
ilanism may, in fact, be thought of as a sort 
of familistic social psychology which tends 
always to explain the behavior of the adult 
in terms of his previous experience in the 
parental family and possibly tends to mini- 
mize nonfamily and later influences. The 
Freudian technique is well adapted to the 
discovery of facets of human behavior 
which run contrary to the norms of society, 
such phenomena as infantile sexuality, in 
cestuous attachments, and ambivalence, 
which would be perfectly obvious to anyone 
if the mores did not prevent us from seeing 
them. Nearly all the Freudian literature 
pertains in some way to the life of the child 
in the parental family. 

Sibling rivalry—a phase of family am- 
bivalence but little noticed by Freud—has 
been much studied by sociologists and psy- 
chologists. The phenomenon seems to be 
almost universal, though its manifestations 
and effects are varied. There has likewise 
been much study of what Adler called “posi- 
tion psychology” and L. G. Brown the 
“family configuration,” that is, of the effect 
upon personality of the order of birth. Sta- 
tistical studies do not show that the mere 
fact of ordinal position has an invariable 
effect upon personality. But we need more 
detailed studies of ordinal position in rela- 
tion to other factors in the family relation- 
ships. Judging from some case studies, it 
may yet prove important as one of the fac- 
tors in the family configuration. 

For many years much attention has been 
given to so-called “problem children,” and 
the phrase has passed into popular speech. 
In all these studies it seems to be a foregone 
conclusion that in order to find the cause of 
a child’s problematic behavior one must 
look to his family background—a tendency 
which has certainly been carried too far by 
some writers. 

“Personality and culture”’ is a title which 
has recently come into use. The term is new, 
but the field of study is not. Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s Polish Peasant made a great 
contribution to it, as did to a lesser extent 
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several other works of the period. What is 
new is that psychoanalysts, anthropolo- 
gists, and sociologists have been borrowing 
each other’s knowledge and techniques. 
Some psychoanalysts, like Horney, Fromm, 
and Plant, have begun to set forth their 
findings within a framework of cultural 
relativity and thus to correct the faulty em- 
phases of earlier psychoanalytic doctrine. 
Kardiner, on the other hand, has been work- 
ing with the anthropologists and using his 
psychoanalytic insights in the analysis of 
other cultures; it is noteworthy that in ex- 
plaining any culture he relies heavily upon 
the life-experiences of the young child in the 
parental family. Anthropologists, like Mali- 
nowski, Mead, Fortune, Linton, Hallowell, 
Whiting, and others, show the influence of 
psychoanalysis in the choice of problems 
and methods of analysis. Among the soci- 
ologists, John Dollard has been the leading 
exemplar of the use of psychoanalytic meth- 
ods. 

Curiously, the parent-child relationship 
has rarely been studied from the point of 
view of the parent. Our knowledge of the re- 
lationship, though often profound, is there- 
fore quite one-sided, and the advice which 
some of us rashly offer to the public is fre- 
quently impractical because it overlooks the 
parent and his needs. 


MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT 


Groves has been a pioneer in the study of 
marital relationships. His work, which is 
roughly empirical, common-sense, and close 
to the mores, often shows good insight and 
always reveals the courage and honesty of 
his convictions. Dickinson, a physician, has 
contributed a number of somewhat unsys- 
tematic insights from his practice. Hamilton, 
a psychologist, has used interviews in his 
carefully controlled study. Harriet Mowrer, 
a social worker specializing in problems of 
domestic discord, has employed depth psy- 
chology in her penetrating studies of mar- 
riage adjustment. Folsom has brought the 
results of a wide learning to bear on the sub- 
ject. 

More definitely quantitative methods 
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have been utilized by a number of other stu- 
dents. Jessie Bernard has invented ingen- 
ious sociometric methods. Burgess and Cot- 
trell, using both statistical and case-study 
methods, have attacked the problem of pre- 
dicting success or failure in marriage. Their 
positive results seem more convincing than 
their negative results; when they say there 
is a relationship between two factors, it 
probably exists; where they find none, a re- 
lationship may exist; and the same seems to 
be true of Terman’s work. Closely related 
are the studies of homogamy by Burgess and 
Wallin, and the studies by Bossard of selec- 
tive mating. 

A recent tendency is the establishment of 
college courses in preparation for marriage. 
The impetus for these courses has apparent- 
ly been supplied by the insistent demands of 
students for this type of instruction rather 
than by professors who felt they had some- 
thing important to communicate in this 
field. So many kinds of knowledge are re- 
quired for successful family living that it is 
difficult to organize such information into 
coherent and communicable form. Never- 
theless, the desire of students for practical, 
even though unsystematic and untrust- 
worthy, knowledge has led to the establish- 
ment of many such courses and the publica- 
tion of many texts in the field and has 
strongly influenced the selection of topics 
in more conventional textbooks on the fami- 
ly. The true role of the sociologist seems to 
be to concentrate on the human nature of 
the family and to leave such topics as sex 
adjustment, budgeting, and flower arrange- 
ment to specialists in other fields. 


FAMILY DISORGANIZATION 


Interest in divorce as a form of family 
disorganization has continued up to the 
present time. The study of this subject has 
been marked by progressive refinement of 
techniques and concepts and a slow growth 
of sophistication in the treatment of values. 
Earlier studies charted rates and presented 
frank and unabashed moral evaluations of 
divorce. Excellent studies of a later period 
established the relationship of divorce to 
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other phenomena. More recent research has 
attacked the deeper problems of personality 
and interpersonal relations and displayed an 
increasing detachment and sophistication, 
reflecting the growing tolerance of divorce 
in our society. 

E. R. Mowrer’s work advanced the study 
of divorce by the methods of ecology and by 
relating it to interaction. Harriet Mowrer’s 
work in the same field has less sociological 
extension and greater penetration into the 
deeper aspects of personality. Waller, using 
case-study methods, analyzed the process of 
readjustment after divorce. Llewellyn, 
though not beholden to the sociologists for 
his point of view, actually analyzed divorce 
and the law of divorce in terms of social in- 
teraction. All these works have been con- 
tributions to the social psychology of di- 
vorce. 

On the quantitative side, Cahen has in- 
vented a method of computing the over-all 
probability of divorce which can profitably 
be used on more recent materials if they 
are made available. There has been a lively 
controversy between Rubinow and Cahen 
concerning the remarriage of divorced per- 
sons. 

Other forms of family disorganization in- 
clude bereavement and the emancipation of 
children. Since they involve no behavior 
contrary to the mores, they have excited 
little attention and have been but little 
studied. There are also strong taboos which 
prevent the study of bereavement. Thomas 
D. Eliot and his students have pioneered in 
this field. There has been but little study of 
the emancipation of children or of the resid- 
ual family, the “empty nest” that is left 
after the children leave home. 


OBSTACLES AND LACUNAE 


From the first, sociological studies of the 
family have tended to concentrate in cer- 
tain areas and to cover other areas thinly or 
neglect them altogether. Taboos concern- 
ing the study of family relations are still 
strong; and the teacher in the field, what 
with the transferences of his students and 
the projections and displacement of his col- 
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leagues, is in a peculiarly exposed position. 
Since the research worker is also usually a 
college teacher, academic imperatives and 
restrictions put their stamp upon his writ- 
ing. Such things help to account for the con- 
servative tone, and the frequent lack of in- 
cisiveness, in the sociological writing con- 
cerning the family. Sometimes we simply 
fail to ser phenomena because the mores will 
not periait us to see them until a “nasty- 
minded” Freud or a sardonic Veblen ap- 
pears to point them out to us. 

Because of these restrictions, a complete- 
ly frank treatment of sex in its sociological 
aspects, including its irregularities, is still 
difficult. Homosexuality, though a subject 
of importance, is too perilous for investiga- 
tion. To a lesser degree, taboos prevent the 
study of the courtship and sexual behavior 
of the unmarried. Taboos of a different na- 
ture make the study of bereavement diffi- 
cult 

Another relatively neglected field is the 
study of normal marriage. Married couples 
have a recognized right of privacy, which it 
seems neither good taste nor sound morality 
to violate. It is, however, fairly easy to 
study badly adjusted couples, and therefore 
we have obtained most of our knowledge 
concerning the relationship by observing 
its morbid aspects. Furtliermore, in our cul- 
ture we tend toassume that good rapport and 
happiness are the natural thing in marriage; 
and we analyze at length the causes of mari- 
tal maladjustment but rarely ask why on 
earth a man and a woman, who are, alter 
all, two separate and distinct human beings, 
should get along together. Witness the mea- 
ger space accorded marriage solidarity in 
most textbooks on the family. 

The very conception of marriage adjust- 
ment reflects, of course, social values. It is 
because in our society the good marriage is 
the happy marriage that sociologists are so 
preoccupied with the problem of “happi- 
Our norms demand that a married 
couple should be unified by mutual affec- 
tion, that they should be sexually faithful, 
and so on. The content of the term “adjust- 
ment”? would be different in a society in 
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which high fertility or institutional func- 
tions, for example, were the basic demands 
placed upon marriage. 

Methodological obstacles rather than 
taboos caused the neglect of other areas of 
family study. The social psychology of the 
family, so notably advanced in the last 
twenty years, remains to be integrated with 
the wider social setting of the family. It is 
hardly accurate to say that the concepts of 
family interaction have been developed in a 
vacuum. Rather, one and the same milieu 
has been assumed in most writing. The con- 
temporary social psychology of the family 
is that of the urban, middle-class, moderate- 
ly educated family. The reasons are obvious. 
Sociopsychological data are hard to get. So- 
ciologists have therefore had to rely upon 
their own introspections, life-histories of 
students, and those elements in the popula- 
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tion who were educated, articulate, and 
sympathetic to research of this sort. 

There exists, consequently, a real dearth 
of knowledge concerning the lower-class 
family and about regional, nativity, and 
rural-urban differences, in spite of excellent 
studies by Zimmerman and Stern. We 
should note also studies of the Negro family 
by Frazier, Davis and Dollard, Dollard, and 
Powdermaker, and of the impact of the de- 
pression by Cavan, Rank, Bakke, Morgan, 
and Komarovsky—all of which contain 
some descriptions of lower-class families 
and an analysis of change under environ- 
mental pressures. But the social psychology 
of the family is still to be related to the 
broader features of the social structure and 
its changes. 

BARNARD COLLEGE 
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Facts of race and racial differences have been under scientific investigation since the middle of the 
eighteenth century; the study of race relations began in the second decade of the twentieth. As interest 
shifted from physical structures and traits to social relations and processes, the natural history of race rela- 
tions was outlined; racial prejudice was seen as a subjective aspect of interrupted racial processes; impersonal 
factors and processes were isolated; and the analysis of marginality gave an understanding of differential 
racial status within and among racial groups. The present need is for study of collective behavior in relation 


to personality development and racial change. 


Fifty years is a very brief period in 
which to observe changes in social thought 
and to distinguish basic and enduring trends 
from the ephemeral fluctuations of local in- 
cidence. Folk beliefs and sentiments, rooted 
in traditional and customary adjustments, 
are transmitted and flourish for decades and 
centuries after they are shown to be falla- 
cious and inefficient; it is only when the util- 
itarian advantage of the new is obvious or 
immediately demonstrable or when the 
refusal to substitute the new for the old 
acts selectively in the population that folk 
thought changes with scientific discovery. 
At the level of ideas, where superiority is 
never obvious and rarely completely demon- 
strable, the customary modes of thought are 
not displaced; folklore persists beside scien- 
tific understanding and often prevents the 
acceptance of the new. The genuine con- 
tributions to human understanding are 
sometimes slow to be recognized as such; 
they are likely to be less colorful and more 
difficult than the currently familiar doc- 
trines; and they often demand a mental re- 
orientation that meets great resistance. At 
the academic level the new often meets with 
violent and persistent opposition. Some 
students, well indoctrinated in the prevail- 
ing system of thought, are unable to under- 
stand and appreciate the strange ideas and 
analyses; others, sensing the significance of 
the new for the system of thought to which 
they are committed, are stimulated to ac- 
tivity in defense of the old or in opposition 
to the new. The gracious acceptance of sig- 
nificant ideas is not a uniform practice of 


jealous contemporaries; the fruitful explora- 
tion of new insights is more commonly the 
work of a later academic generation from 
whom they reach the popularizers and ulti- 
mately the literate elements of the popu- 
lation. 

These familiar facts are exemplified in de- 
tail in the study of race relations. Serious 
study and competent analysis have gone on 
in the midst of an elaborate, emotionally 
deep-seated, and continuing body of popular 
philosophy. New understandings have not 
displaced old beliefs; more often they have 
revitalized the old doctrines and brought 
them to new periods of activity. In some 
cases the persisting conceptions of earlier 
decades and centuries compete for accept- 
ace with the findings of modern scholar- 
in other cases fragments of ancient 
theorlys and dogmas are interwoven with 
and concealed in what purports to be care- 
ful and sophisticated analysis. Aristotle’s 
common-sense generalization to the effect 
that other races are slaves by nature has a 
wider currency today than it had twenty- 
three hundred years ago. Moreover, the con- 
tact of races and peoples is an area in which 
cold and disinterested analysis is not widely 
approved; it is, rather, an area in which con- 
flicting interests and emotional attitudes de- 
termine behavior. Numerous individuals 
and organizations are zealously engaged in 
promoting action programs designed to ac- 
complish the impossible; other individuals 
and groups are struggling with equal zeal to 
prevent or delay changes that are manifest- 
ly inevitable. Each group, in its efforts to 
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prevail, elaborates and propagates a philoso- 
phy justifying its position and program. In 
consequence, the prevailing body of popular 
ideas on race and race relations is a confu- 
sion compounded of the lumber of folklore 
and naive and Machiavellian justifications 
of present and traditional sentiments, prac- 
tices, and relations. The traditional ideas 
and current beliefs, as well as the sophisti- 
cated rationalizations of profitable status 
arrangements, vie with the body of science 
and sometimes prevent the emergence, or 
delay the acceptance, of research findings. 

Nevertheless, some notable contributions 
to racial theory have been made in the past 
half-century. It would, perhaps, be no exag- 
geration to say that objective racial theory 
is a development of the second half of that 
period; certainly, the contributions made in 
the past quarter-century are more numerous 
and of greater significance than those of all 
previous time. Some of these contributions 
are sufficiently well established to be set out 
with some degree of assurance. The scholar- 
ly interest has been shifted from political ac- 
tivity to scientific analysis; the point of 
view has been shifted from phenomena to 
process, thereby substituting scientific anal- 
ysis for historical and literary methods of 
study ; the problem of race relations has been 
in some measure isolated from the confused 
reality of common-sense experience and de- 
fined objectively and abstractly, and some 
aspects of the problem have been made the 
objects of empirical research. 

While racial differences have perhaps 
nowhere escaped observation and comment 
and have often been made the basis for dif- 
ferential treatment, scientific study appears 
to have had its beginning with the publica- 
tion of Linnaeus’ classification of species in 
1758. His division of mankind into the Sa- 
piens, the Ferus, and the Monstrosus—the 
wise, the wild, and the vicious—gave no new 
concept of race or race relations. It was 
grounded in common-sense observations, 
and the questions it raised were relevant to 
race, not to race relations. But it set a pat- 
tern of interest and defined a method of 
study; for well over one hundred years dis- 
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cussion was concerned exclusively or pri- 
marily with racial differences and problems 
of biological descent, and research was lim- 
ited to the use of biological or pseudo-bio- 
logical methods. In some measure the con- 
tinued interest in racial classification must 
be understood in terms of its practical use- 
fulness; particularly as subsidiary tech- 
niques developed, it gave an apparently ob- 
jective basis for the reasoning in support of 
the differential treatment of racial groups. 
In 1854, a century after Linnaeus, Count 
Arthur Gobineau published a study, The 
Inequality of Human Races, which seemed 
to justify the dominant races of Europe in 
extending their control over other peoples. 

In America racial discussion took a pe- 
culiarly concrete form that precluded any 
theoretically significant contribution. It was 
chiefly concerned with the Negro as a unique 
phenomenon, not with race or even with 
races; hence it could not rise to a truly scien- 
tific level. During the first one-half and par- 
ticularly during the second one-quarter of 
the nineteenth century, race, as typified by 
the Negro, was a matter of political contro- 
versy rather than an object of analysis and 
research. The northern writers, generally 
uninformed and doctrinal, had little inter- 
est in research findings and objective reali- 
ties, except as these could be used in the 
political controversy; the southern social 
students were equally not interested in cau- 
tious analytical procedures: they were oc- 
cupied in elaborating rationalizations of the 
institution of slavery. Following the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, an extensive racial 
literature concerned itself with the so-called 
Negro problem, but, except for a few scat- 
tered literary items, it made remarkably 
little contribution to an understanding of 
racial relations. 

In a later period, racial c~mment shifted 
from the Negroes to the immigrants and the 
foreign-born elements of the population. 
But here the interest was in political or prac- 
tical problems; the discussion was chiefly 
concerned with the concrete historical phe- 
nomena, hence made little contribution to 
an understanding of basic racial realities. 
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The popular prejudices toward orientals, as 
toward Europe and other immigrants 
supposed to differ racially from the estab- 
lished population, were fostered and in- 
flamed in the promotion of political and 
economic interests. Discussion emphasized 
racial and cultural differences, deplored the 
inevitable decline in the biological quality 
of the stock and the slender possibility 
of preserving national and cultural unity 
in a racially heterogeneous population. 
There were some scientific studies and some 
changes in theoretical conceptions, particu- 
larly in the period of the first World War, 
but they had little influence on public atti- 
tudes or national policy. The legislation de- 
fining a changed immigration policy was 
based on the tacit assumption that funda- 
mental racial differences separated the old 
from the new immigrants and on the belief 
that the racial traits of the later immigrants 
made their assimilation difficult and unde- 
sirable. 

In the decades around the end of the 
century—the formative years of sociology 
social thought was almost completely domi- 
nated by the biological concepts and points 
of view. The idea of organic evolution was 
the common property of all literate people 
and was reaching the stage of general pub- 
lic acceptance; the Darwinian concepts of 
universal competition, lethal selection, and 
species adaptation seemed to provide an ex- 
planation of social organization and assure 
a continuous social evolution. Social Dar- 
winism—the body of social theories called 
forth by the Darwinian principle—got its 
first coherent statement in Walter Bage- 
hot’s Physics and Politics, which was pub- 
lished in 1872 and read by all social students 
in England and America for a full genera- 
tion. It undertook, by the application of the 
principles of natural selection and inheri- 
tance, to give a natural history of political 
society. Ludwig Gumplowicz’ Der Rassen- 
kampf appeared in 1883 and his Grundriss 
der Sosiologie in 1885. Gustav Ratzenho- 
fer’s Wesen und Zweck der Politik was pub- 
lished in 1893 and Die sostologische Erkennt- 
niss in 1898. Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolu- 
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tion, which appeared in 1894, was a widely 
read and influential publication. 

Certain prominent social Darwinians, 
notably G. Vascher de Lapouge, in Les Selec- 
tions social (1896), were proponents of the 
doctrine that Nordic or Aryan races are in- 
herently superior and that progress and 
civilization are dependent upon the racial 
composition of the population. This doc- 
trine was further popularized by Houston 
Chamberlain’s Foundations of the Nine- 
teenth Century (1899), which exploited the 
Germans as a superior type of chosen people, 
and it achieved complete vulgarization in 
popular American books by Madison Grant, 
The Passing of a Great Race (1916), Lothrop 
Stoddard, The Rising Tide of Color against 
White World Supremacy (1920), and other 
writers to the present day. 

Another exploitation of the currently 
popular mode of thought appeared in the 
antidemocratic philosophy of eugenics, a 
pseudo-biological exploitation of individual, 
class, and racial differences. In psychology 
the biological point of view received expres- 
sion in the doctrine of human instincts, 
which, carried over into sociology, helped 
to delay the appearance of profitable meth- 
ods for the study of human behavior and 
social phenomena. At a later date it reap- 
peared in psychology in the form of mental 
testing; here the assumptions were that the 
obvious differences in performance and so- 
cial behavior arise from differences in innate 
capacities and that the isolation and meas- 
urement of the native traits will provide the 
explanation of individual, cultural, and ra- 
cial differences. This position was widely 
recognized as untenable in the second dec- 
ade of the century but was not given up for 
another decade. 

The dominance of the biological point of 
view was not conducive to serious and ob- 
jective racial study; it directed attention 
along lines that prevented the emergence 
of significant questions and productive pro- 
cedures. Classification emphasized differ- 
ences; this led to the definition and meas- 
urement of physical and mental traits. But 
these racial traits had no meaning, or at 
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least the meaning was not clear without in- 
terpretation. Interpretation involved the 
dubious procedure of explaining social reali- 
ty in biological terms. 

In the decades at the end of the nine- 
teenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
centuries there was a growing realization 
that the social significance of race could not 
be discovered and understood by the enu- 
meration and definition of physical charac- 
ters and mental differences or through an 
examination of biological processes. The at- 
tempts to classify races had finally brought 
a realization of the fact that there are no 
pure races and that no valid classification of 
the empirical groups was possible. In a bio- 
logical sense, pure races are hypothetical 
entities. There is no known group of men 
whose culture can be differentiated on the 
basis of any specific complex of racial traits. 
In civilized life, probably in all stages of cul- 
ture, the significant differences among peo- 
ples are those of language, belief, custom, 
technology, and other items in the mode of 
life. These cultural acquisitions are quite in- 
dependent of race; they are learned, used, 
transmitted, and discarded without changes 
in the germ plasm. 

cultural differences among peoples 

: and conspicuous, and they are not 
easily eradicated. Moreover, they excite 
prejudices and lead to antagonisms; the con- 
flicting attitudes in the contact of culturally 
diverse peoples are quite as intense as those 
that arise in the contact of racially different 
groups. Such considerations suggested the 
study of the social heritage as a profitable 
approach in the analysis of racial realities. 
The emphasis on culture in the study of 
race definitely changed the locus of the 
problem; it moved racial study out of a bio- 
logical and into a cultural frame of reference. 

Social and cultural study developed slow- 
ly. It did not abruptly displace the biologi- 
cal methods and points of view, rather it 
grew up beside the older modes of analysis 
and report. In the theory of Durkheim, 
Tarde, and others the emphasis was placed 
on cultural rather than on biological facts in 
accounting for differences among peoples. 


The extensive, and in many ways admir- 
able, ethnological writings of the later dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century, drawing 
heavily on the accumulated store of travel- 
ers’ tales and other descriptive accounts, ex- 
tended the historical and factual informa- 
tion of the customs and institutions of 
strange and distant peoples. As ethnology 
came to becalled “social anthropology” at the 
end of the century, it gave special attention 
to the invention, accumulation, diffusion, 
and transmission of behavior patterns. Cul- 
ture came to be treated, at least by one dom- 
inant school, as a distinct and self-determin- 
ing realm, the culture traits operating as a 
new set of race determiners. 

The more genuinely sociological point of 
view and contribution came considerably 
later. If the publication of Ward’s Dynamic 
Sociology in 1883 is taken as marking the 
beginning of a continuing scholarly interest 
in sociology in the United States, ethnologi- 
cal and cultural studies began a good gener- 
ation eatlier; they were numerous and im- 
portant during the final quarter of the cen- 
tury. Moreover, sociology was slow to be- 
come a profitable research instrument: it 
was handicapped by its biological viewpoint 
and, until about 1920, by its humanitarian 
legacy of philanthropic ideas and senti- 
ments and their expression in social-reform 
interests and movements. 

As sociological study approached the 
status of scientific procedure, its emphasis 
shifted from the description of social struc- 
tures to the study of social processes. The 
interest in differences was replaced by an in- 
terest in uniformities; the interest in traits, 
whether inherited or acquired, whether bio- 
logical or cultural, gave way to an interest 
in relationships. Social traits were seen to 
form and change in the experience of living 
together; the problem of social research was 
seen to lie, not in the biological characters 
or cultural traits which get whatever mean- 
ing they have in social relations and their 
changes, but in the social and human atti- 
tudes, values, and experiences. 

The development of racial theory fol- 
lowed closely the emergence of scientific so- 
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ciology, it was promoted by and contributed 
to the growth of general theory. In some 
very large part the development of each was 
the work of the same men. The early con- 
ception of race in terms of concrete phe- 
nomena—the Negroes, the orientals, or 
cther physically divergent types—gave 
way, in the second and later decades of the 
century, to generalized and impersonal con- 
ceptions. The efforts to examine racial reali- 
ties objectively forced students to face and 
redefine the field, with the result that the 
problem became one of interaction and the 
relevant data became relations rather than 
traits. The traditional common-sense ideas 
were in a measure replaced by abstract and 
generalized conceptions of race and race 
relations which, for the first time, provided 
a framework and a basis for empirical re- 
search of a productive order. 

In the period under discussion there has 
been a persistence of earlier interests and 
modes of thought, there have been various 
sporadic movements in response to new doc- 
trines and methods in more or less related 
fields, and there have been some negative 
reactions to the direction of thought and 
efforts to counteract the movement toward 
objective analysis. But the trend of racial 
theory has been reasonably consistent: it 
has been away from physical concepts and 
biological processes, through cultural analy- 
sis, and into a sociological and social-psy- 
chological study of social interrelations. The 
progression may, perhaps, be further clari- 
fied by an enumeration and brief descrip- 
tion of some significant aspects of the change 
in interests and conceptions that mark the 
advances in racial theory. The items to be 
mentioned cannot in all cases be stated ina 
disconnected serial order or as independent 
developments. They are, in reality, different 
phases of the same body of thought as it 
moved from a biological to a sociological 
frame of reference; they are often divergent 
offshoots of the same insights. 

The interest in racial prejudice, which 
had its beginning around the turn of the 
century and has continued intermittently 
to the present time, requires only brief com- 
ment. It was a step away from the earlier 
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preoccupation with physical traits, but, so 
far as the interest remained in the body of 
phenomena, it was not productive of re- 
sults. Other efforts to explain the prejudices 
as instinctive reactions to strange and di- 
vergent types contributed little or nothing 
to social understanding. But some studies 
of prejudicial attitudes undertook an ex- 
amination of the conditions and factors as- 
sociated with their rise and persistence. 
Here the findings supplemented those of 
other research and blended with it in the 
emergence of modern racial theory. Race 
prejudice came to be seen and treated as a 
subjective aspect of competition and con- 
flict, as a subjective barrier interrupting, or 
accompanying the interruption of, the proc- 
esses of racial and cultural fusion. 

Racial consciousness, race movements, 
racial ideologies, and other social-psycho- 
logical and collective phenomena have re- 
ceived some study. Particularly in the later 
and recent periods, there has been consider- 
able attention given to personality develop- 
ment in racial groups and to the general 
problem of racial relations in the American 
social order. But for the most part the 
points of view have been dictated by prac- 
tical, rather than scientific, considerations, 
and the publications have been informative 
rather than enlightening. 

The natural history of group contacts is 
not well defined. The knowledge is still more 
incomplete where the contacts are between 
peoples sharply contrasted in physical char- 
acters, historical experiences, cultural heri- 
tages, or social values. The variability in 
the external conditions of such contacts— 
the relative population numbers, the types 
of economy, the stages of technological ad- 
vance, the nationalistic sentiments, the pur- 
poses and interests of the invading groups, 
and other factors—determines the types of 
dominance, the nature, speed, and duration 
of the stages of acculturation, the ease of 
assimilation, and other items in the con- 
crete historical sequence. However, the so- 
cial research and racial study of the last two 
or three decades have defined the general 
forms of contact with reasonable clarity. 

Two or more groups, whether closely 
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similar or widely divergent in physical or 
cultural characteristics, may occupy the 
same general area as relatively independent 
units. They may exist side by side with a 
minimum of biological fusion, cultural ex- 
change, or social contact. Conflicts may 
arise in the event of trespass, but otherwise 
a high degree of isolation may be maintained 
over very considerable periods of time. The 
attitudes remain mutually hostile and in- 
tolerant; each group holds the other in con- 
tempt as something shori of real men. The 
contacts are physical, geographic, and terri- 
torial, essentially the contacts that obtain 
among animals of different species occupy- 
ing the same general area. The spatial dis- 
tribution of each such group is determined 
in some part by the presence of the other 
groups, but only in the ecological sense of 
being an adjustment to their presence as to 
other external facts of the habitat. 

Peoples unlike in physical type or culture 
may live and intermingle in a common area 
in a way that is symbiotic or mutually help- 
ful, but with few or no personal contacts 
and social relations. The economies are 
separate, the adjustments are essentially 
biotic, the relations are exploitative or mus 
tualistic but quite impersonal; each regard- 
the other as of a different species. Such in- 
teractions as exist are characteristically non- 
social; there is no mutual understanding or 
personal sympathy; there is no interpene- 
tration of personalities, hence no genuine 
human understanding. 

Contrasted racial groups may establish 
and maintain economic and competitive re- 
lations which are in no real sense social or 
racial. Such tends to be the case where the 
Europeans, interested in trade and exploita- 
tion rather than in the occupation and set- 
tlement of an area, establish and maintain 
contacts with native peoples. If the traders 
desire goods that lie outside the orbit of the 
indigenous economy, the ecological order 
of the native peoples—the balance of popu- 
lation and cultural resources—may for a 
time remain undisturbed. The repercussions 
of contact are indirect. The introduction of 
strange artifacts may change the native or- 
der by creating new wants external to the 


traditional culture. The withdrawal of na- 
tives from the indigenous economy to sup- 
ply commodities to exchange for the traders’ 
goods presently disrupts the ecological bal- 
ance. Particularly in the case of the aliena- 
tion of land, the closed native economy gives 
way to a money economy, and values come 
to be defined by competition in the market 
rather than by tradition. In the process the 
native economy is demoralized, and the na- 
tives are in a measure acculturated. But the 
contacts are economic and exploitative 
rather than social; no race relations exist 
and no race problems arise. 

In other situations, in order to profit 
quickly and in full measure from the re- 
sources of the area, it may be in the inter- 
ests of the militaristically dominant group 
to exploit the vital power of a weak but nu- 
merous people. In these circumstances slav- 
ery or some other form of forced labor is used 
to develop a plantation economy or exploit 
other resources, or coercion through sys- 
tematic impoverishment may bring the na- 
tive people into the new economy. In such 
colonial areas there are numerous and often 
difficult problems of administration, but in 
general there are no race problems. The con- 
tacts of the natives with their exploiters 
may be friendly or they may be hostile; in 
either case they are external and imperson- 
al. The natives are completely dominated, 
and a habit of collective obedience is estab- 
lished; in time they become accommodated 
to a semiservile status and a body of under- 
standings and expectations develops which 
defines and supports the system and pro- 
motes harmonious working relations. 

In areas of racial contact the native 
peoples become in varying degrees accul- 
turated and, in larger or smaller numbers, 
assimilated. They gain a command of the 
language of the conquerors and conform in 
other respects to the culture standards of 
the ruling group. As they acquire the Euro- 
pean heritage, they seek to penetrate the 
European world; they aspire to new and 
equal status in the culture area; they con- 
sider themselves as integral parts of the life 
of the area and feel entitled to the same 
treatment and opportunities as others of 
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like attainment. As their developing social 
and political aspirations are denied, they 
become racially self-conscious, develop a 
sense of unity and solidarity, become a con- 
flict group engaged in a struggle for status. 
It is at this stage in the contact of peoples 
that race problems, as distinct from eco- 
nomic and administrative problems, make 
their appearance and that race contacts 
take on the character of race relations. 

The isolation and definition of race rela- 
tions and race problems, as distinct from 
prior and nonsocial forms of contact, was a 
major step in racial theory. As the distinc- 
tion came to be appreciated, racial studies 
entered a new phase. The relations of con- 
trasted groups, seen as adjustments of ideas 
and aspirations, became meaningful; the 
contact of peoples could be separated from 
specific concrete phenomena, could be con- 
ceived as a natural process amenable to sci- 
entific analysis. It became generally clear 
that race relations, like all social and human 
relations, begin with language communica- 
tion involving the interpenetration of per- 
sonalities and result, inevitably, in a degree 
of unity, in a new society. 

The recognition of diverse types of racial 
contacts and their appearance in some sort 
of a temporal sequence was a first step in 
the statement of a natural history. It dif- 
ferentiated biotic, economic, administra- 
tive, and other contacts from one another 
and indicated the type of unity or integra- 
tion to which each gave rise. In doing so it 
differentiated each from a racial order, that 
is, an order among peoples of diverse physi- 
cal or biological traits which is based on hu- 
man and social relations. 

The isolation of race relations from the 
various forms of nonsocial contact set new 
problems of a similar order. In the concrete 
reality, race relations are a confused com- 
plex, in varying degrees, of opposition and 
agreement, friction and harmony, conflict 
and co-operation. To work out the cycle of 
relations—the sequence of steps from the 
emergence of conflict to its disappearance 
in new and unified attitudes—was an ob- 


vious task if the study of race was to main- 
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tain or achieve scientific reputability. The 
problem was one of major dimensions and 
the studies so far made or in progress, while 
suggestive and useful, are, for the most part, 
in the nature of preliminary and tentative 
explorations. 

The definition of an ecological interest 
and point of view, chiefly a development of 
the third decade of the century, was a dis- 
tinctive contribution to social and racial 
theory. Human ecology was less the emer- 
gence of a new hypothesis than it was a re- 
formulation of existing modes of analysis 
and their extension and use in a new area of 
study. The prompt prosecution of a series 
of studies developed the conceptual frame- 
work and defined a methodological proce- 
dure which, by isolating independent but 
coincident processes, contributed to the defi- 
nition of the racial cycle and otherwise 
brought a measure of clarity into a confused 
area of social study. 

Ecology came into social analysis from 
the biological sciences and, in lesser degree, 
from classical economics. In biology it was 
concerned to describe the spatial distribu- 
tion of living forms and to define the factors 
and the impersonal processes determining 
the placement. In the biological struggle for 
existence, success is determined by superior 
competitive ability; the survivors are those 
who have the traits that fit them to succeed 
in the existing conditions. The inevitable 
end result of competition, in the presence 
of diverse characters and variable external 
conditions, is a distributional pattern: each 
form occupies, to the exclusion of competing 
forms, the area to which it is best adapted— 
the area in which, because of its specialized 
needs and distinctive traits, it can survive 
and propagate its kind. Ecology is then a 
description of distributional patterns and 
of the simple impersonal processes that 
create and maintain them. 

In the human world, ecology includes all 
this and something more. The spatial dis- 
tribution of human populations is rather 
obviously determined by impersonal fac- 
tors; men live where they can secure the 
means of subsistence. Competition and sur- 
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vival, operating in and below the level of a 
social order, are the mechanisms that de- 
termine their placement. In civilized life the 
gross and direct aspects are in a measure 
concealed by cultural factors and human 
activities, and some new factors determining 
survival make their appearance. But man 
never escapes the universal principle. Its 
application is wider in the human than in 
the simpler orders of life. It determines the 
distribution and survival of forms of culture, 
its operation dictates the class structure, 
and the occupational placement of individu- 
als and groups is a result of competitive 
struggle. The factors determining success in 
competition are numerous and they differ 
with the social situation; their operation is 
often indirect and sometimes subtle, but the 
process is continuous and universal. The 
isolation of impersonal factors and processes 
made it possible to discuss them in objective 
rather than in personal terms, hence made 
possible a search for rational and effective 
controls, 

The development of the ecological studies 
provided a useful tool in racial analysis. 
Some of the superior studies were pieces of 
racial research. Their general influence was 
to increase the emphasis on natural factors 
and processes, reduce the emphasis on hu- 
man prejudices and other personalized ex- 
planations of status, and make a larger area 
of racial phenomena understandable in 
mechanistic and impersonal terms. 

Human hybridization with the associated 
body of social and cultural phenomena, long 
an area of confused and conflicting doc- 
trines, has received some sociological study 
and clarification in the recent decades. The 
problem has been redefined, the physical 
and the cultural phenomena have been dif- 
ferentiated, and some of the social aspects 
have been analyzed and made generally in- 
telligible. The studies made important con- 
tributions to racial and social theory: they 
provided valuable new insights, and they 
opened several new and productive lines of 
sociological research. From these studies, 
in a brief period, there emerged the generic 
sociological concept of marginality with its 


great contribution to the study and under- 
standing of culture development and per- 
sonality organization. 

Certain facts in regard to racial miscege- 
nation have long been matters of common 
knowledge. The historians have made it 
generally clear that all the great civilizations 
of record have been the work of heteroge- 
neous and racially mixed groups and, with 
catholic impartiality, they have often at- 
tributed the decline of nations to the mon- 
grelization of their population stock. An- 
thropological and other study of the skeletal 
remains of early man made it evident that 
racial crossings were common some thou- 
sands of years before the era of modern man. 
Further, it was commonplace knowledge 
that all the contemporary peoples are of 
mixed racial origin. In some measure, at 
least, it was recognized that racial mixture 
was a mathematical function of mobility, 
apparently an invariable consequence of 
racial contact, and its amount was deter- 
mined by numbers. Throughout the historic 
period, intermixture has been rapid in vici- 
nal areas and regions of conquest and occu- 
pation; it has been relatively slow in iso- 
lated areas and continental interiors. The 
areas of advanced civilization and fractional 
contacts, the cities and other centers of 
trade and commerce, have been areas of 
rapid intermixture and the loci of disorgan- 
ized and troublesome hybrids. 

In areas of racial contact and intermix- 
ture, the individuals of mixed ancestry are, 
in numerous cases, persons of mixed heri- 
tage. In the same way, populations of mixed 
blood are populations of mixed social heri- 
tage. As the study of race came within the 
sociological framework of analysis and in- 
terpretation, the personal and group experi- 
ences tended to displace hybridization as 
the basis for understanding; the superiority, 
like the disorganization, of the hybrid per- 
sons and heterogeneous groups was sought 
in social contacts and cultural experiences. 
The mixed ancestry of the hybrid, by giving 
at least a partial entree to both ancestral 
groups, increased his mobility, hence his in- 
telligence, and freed him as an individual. 
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The disorganization of traditional and op- 
pressive cultural forms, resulting from cul- 
tural contacts, gave opportunity for fruit- 
ful new combinations. The point of view 
thus brought the superiority, leadership, 
and disorganization of the hybrids, as well 
as the cultural superiority and advance of 
mixed groups and the disorganized charac- 
ter of evolving cultures, into a common 
frame of reference. 

The insights gained in the sociological 
study of hybrids were clarified and extended 
in studies of the Jew and other personality 
types that emerge in the fluid and fractional 
contacts of civilization as distinct from the 
stable and personal relations that charac- 
terize cultural groups. Presently they got 
corceptual generalization in the term ‘“‘mar- 
ginality.’’ At this point racial theory became 
virtually freed from the biological modes of 
thought. The hybrids, like other marginal 
men, were seen to mirror the conflict of cul- 
ture and civilization. 

It would be rash to attempt to forecast 
future trends in racial theory and research. 
There is urgent need for a body of science 
as a guide in the formulation of public poli- 
cy, and it would be relatively easy greatly 
to increase the amount of fundamental re- 
search. But there are no present indications 
that the development of racial theory will 
be rapid: there are very few competent 
scholars working on racial problems, and 
the encouragement of scholarship and the 
support for theoretical research is very 
small. Without engaging in any way in haz- 
ardous historical prophecy, it is possible to 
enumerate some present scholarly interests 
and activities, to indicate some types of 
needed study, and to display some areas 
that are open and awaiting analysis. 

There is a need at present for a basic 
ecological study of race problems that would 
competently define the order of race con- 
tacts and race problems that exist in the 
various biracial and multiracial areas. At 
present there is only a very sketchy body of 
comparable data; most of the reports of 
areas of racial contact have been made with- 
out the guidance of a body of racial theory, 
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or against outmoded theories, and by differ- 
ent methods and for different purposes. 
The need is for a co-ordinated series of 
monographic studies based on concrete 
empirical investigation in the various places 
of contact and conflict, carried on by 
comparable methods, and similarly related 
to the present body of tentative theory. The 
natural history of race relations has been 
blocked out in its main lines only. Race rela- 
tions have been clearly differentiated from 
the logically antecedent economic, adminis- 
trative, and colonial contacts. But neither 
the social nor the presocial relations have 
been adequately analyzed, and both exist 
coincidentally in numerous areas of racial 
contact. A series of comparative area studies 
is required. 

Racial relations themselves are incom- 
pletely analyzed and imperfectly described. 
They seem to begin at the point where part- 
ly acculturated and imperfectly assimilated 
members of the excluded group, aspiring to 
membership in the superior group and seek- 
ing to participate in its culture life, are re- 
pulsed and their wishes denied. The ex- 
cluded individuals become racially self-con- 
scious and develop into conflict groups that 
are at once dependent upon and potentially 
at war with the group in whose culture they 
desire to participate. In the struggle for 
tights that they feel are unjustly denied 
them, they develop organization, initiate 
movements, construct ideologies, and other- 
wise evolve the complex machinery that 
goes with organized political activity. The 
details of the procedure apparently display 
the whole collective behavior process. A 
body of careful research in the field of racial 
movements is a prerequisite to an under- 
standing of the natural history of race rela- 
tions. Incidentally, such studies would 
make an important contribution to the gen- 
eral theory of collective behavior—an im- 
portant area of sociology that has received 
little serious study. 

The practical value of such study is per- 
haps too ‘obvious to mention. Without a 
knowledge of the race-relations process, no 
genuinely statesmanlike control measures 
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are possible; until the natural history of 
race relations is worked out, efforts to medi- 
ate racial conflict cannot be expected to rise 
above the level of unenlightened good in- 
tentions. 

Every race-conscious group displays a 
rich variety of collective behavior phenome- 
na that offer a fertile field for social-psycho- 
logical study. Race and racial status are at 
the focus of attention; they are the subjects 
of endless talk, misdirected effort, and futile 
procedure. The groups are burdened with 
racial activities, organizations, movements, 
and programs. Some of the behavior is spon- 
taneous and self-directed; some of it is 
created and fostered by groups seeking to 
improve interracial relations; some of it 
comes from persons seeking an emotional 
outlet and some from others seeking a basis 
for a professional career. The objective ex- 
amination of these racial activities would 
provide an exceptionally enlightening group 
of preliminary studies. They would lead, 
inevitably, to a problem of basic impor- 
tance. If it be granted that these folk move- 
ments and action programs are futile, 
pathetic, and destined to failure, the ques- 
tion still remains as to whether or not they 
are not the only means by which culturally 
backward groups ever reach a modicum of 
civilization. Apparently, the development 
of intelligence and personality has always 
come in the collective process of struggle 
for group ends—generally a collective strug- 
gle for ends manifestly absurd, useless, un- 
desirable, and impossible of achievement. 

Finally, racial theory would profit great- 
ly by more fundamental analysis and re- 
statement of the process by means of which 
minority and excluded groups are incorpo- 
rated into a dominant culture. The doc- 
trinal preconceptions of the present-day ac- 
tion groups lead to programs designed to 
overcome or override existing attitudes and 
thereby bring the excluded racial minorities 
into unobstructed participation in the cul- 
ture life of the dominant group. Even at the 
theoretical level, much of racial thought 
seems to rest on imperfectly analyzed as- 


sumptions concerning the fusion of cultures 
and the integration of foreign elements. 
There is much reason to believe that the 
process is less easy and simple than is com- 
monly thought. 


In the mixture of racial stocks the hy- 
brids do not appear as a new race; they rep- 
resent new and strange combinations of 
heritable traits which they do not transmit 
to succeeding generations. They will de- 
velop into a stable racial type, if at all, 
only through a prolonged period of selection 
and in breeding. In an analogous, though 
somewhat less simple, way the m‘xture of 
culture heritages seems not to produce a new 
culture; it seems to result, through the bor- 
rowing and use of conveniences and in less 
obvious ways, in a mechanical mixture and 
corruption of both heritages, in a hybrid 
rather than an integrated culture. In cer- 
tain favorable conditions an indigenous 
culture may emerge from a culturally het- 
erogeneous area and presently displace the 
corrupted fragments of an earlier period. It 
is impossible, for example, to bring the Ne- 
gro into the present-day culture of the 
American South, since no genuine culture 
exists. If, and when, an indigenous culture 
emerges, it will displace the present dis- 
jointed, conflicting, and corrupted heritages 
of past eras. 


In any case, a more coherent analysis of 
the way in which societies actually emerge 
from the broken fragments of earlier organ- 
ization would increase the fruitfulness of 
racial study. It would, to mention a single 
way, clarify the significance of the mixed- 
bloods and the marginal man and, by doing 
so, would make it possible to study more 
profitably the organization of the human 
personality. And through the personality 
stuay of the mixed-blood and the margin=: 
man, the emerging society may be seen from 
a subjective point of view. Thus, as racial 
study becomes meaningful, it blends with, 
disappears into, and becomes an integral 
part of sociological science. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


ROBERT K. MERTON 


ABSTRACT 


The phrase “‘sociological theory” has been used to refer to at least six types of analysis which differ signifi- 
cantly in their bearings on empirical research. These are methodology, general orientations, conceptual analy- 
sis, post factum interpretations, empirical generalizations, and sociological theory. The distinctive limits and 
functions of each are described and illustrated. A typical case of the incorporation of an empirical generaliza- 
tion into a theoretic system is briefly considered. The conventions of formal derivation and codification 
are suggested as devices for aiding the integration of theory and empirical research. 4 


The recent history of sociological theory 
can in large measure be written in terms of 
an alternation between two contrasting em- 
phases. On the one hand, we observe those 
sociologists who seek above all to generalize, 
to find their way as rapidly as possible to 
the formulation of sociological laws. Tend- 
ing to assess the significance of sociological 
work in terms of the scope rather than the 
demonstrability of generalizations, they 
eschew the “‘triviality” of detailed, small- 
scale observation and seek the grandeur of 
global summaries. \At the other extreme 
stands a hardy band who do not hunt too 
Closely the implications of their research 
but who remain confident and assured that 
what they report is so.|To be sure, their re- 
ports of facts are verifiable and often veri- 
fied, but they are somewhat at a loss to re- 
late these facts to one another or even to ex- 
plain why these, rather than other, obser- 
vations have been made. For the first group 
the identifying motto would at times seem 
to be: ““We do not know whether what we 
say is true, but it is at least significant.” 
And for the radical empiricist the motto 
may read: ‘‘This is demonstrably so, but we 
cannot indicate its significance.” 

Whatever the bases of adherence to the one 
or the other of these camps—different but 
not necessarily contradictory accountings 
would be provided by psychologists, sociol- 
ogists of knowledge, and historians of sci- 
ence—it is abundantly clear that there is no 
logical basis for their being ranged against 
each other. Generalizations can be tempered, 
if not with mercy, at least with disciplined 
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observation; close, detailed observations 
need not be rendered trivial by avoidance 
of their theoretical pertinence and implica- 
tions. 

With all this there will doubtless be wide- 
spread if, indeed, not unanimous agreement. 
But this very unanimity suggests that these 
remarks are platitudinous. If, however, one 
function of theory is to explore the implica- 
tions of the seemingly self-evident, it may 
not be amiss to look into what is entailed by 
such programmatic statements about the re- 
lations of sociological theory and empirical 
research./In doing so, every effort should be 
made to avoid dwelling upon illustrations 
drawn from the “more mature” sciences— 
such as physics and biology—not because 
these do not exhibit the logical problems in- 
volved but because their very maturity per- 
mits these disciplines to deal fruitfully with 
abstractions of a high order to a degree 
which, it is submitted, is not yet the case 
with sociology). An indefinitely large number 
of discussions of scientific method have set 
forth the logical prerequisites of scientific 
theory, but, it would seem, they have often 
done so on such a high level of abstraction 
that the prospect of translating these pre- 
cepts into current sociological research be- 
comes utopian.\Ultimately, sociological re- 
search must meet the canons of scientific 
method; immediately, the task is so to ex- 
press these requirements that they may 
have more direct bearing on the analytical 
work which is at present feasible. 

The term “sociological theofy” has been 
widely used to refer to the products of sev- 
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eral related but distinct activities carried 
on by members of a professional group 
called sociologists. But since these several 
types of activity have significantly different 
bearings upon empirical social research— 
since they differ in their scientific functions 
—they should be distinguished for purposes 
of discussion. Moreover, such discrimina- 
tions provide a basis for assessing the con- 
tributions and limitations characteristic of 
each of the following six types of work which 
are often lumped together as comprising so- 
ciological theory: (1) methodology; (2) gen- 
eral sociological orientations; (3) analysis 
of sociological concepts; (4) post factum socio- 
logical interpretations; (5) empirical gener- 
alizations in sociology; and (6) sociological 
theory. 


METHODOLOGY 


At the outset we should distinguish clear- 
ly between sociological theory, which has 
for its subject matter certain aspects of the 
interaction of men and is hence substantive, 
and methodology, or the logic of scientific 
procedure. The problems of methodology 
transcend those found in any one discipline, 
dealing either with those common to groups 
of disciplines or, in more generalized form, 
with those common to all scientific inquiry. 
Methodology is not peculiarly bound up 
with sociological problems, and, though 
there is a plenitude of methodological dis- 
cussions in books and journals of sociology, 
they are not thereby rendered sociological in 
character. Sociologists, in company with all 
others who essay scientific work, must be 
methodologically wise; they must be aware 
of the design of investigation, the nature of 
inference, the requirements of a theoretic 
system. But such knowledge does not con- 
tain or imply the particular content of socio- 


* In recent years there have been several volumes 
which set forth methodological concerns of sociology : 
Florian Znaniecki, The Method of Sociology (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1934); R. M. MaclIver, 
Social Causation (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1942); G. A. 
Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939); Felix Kaufmann, Methodol- 
ogy of the Social Sciences (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1944). 


logical theory. There is, in short, a clear and 
decisive difference between knowing how to 
test a battery of hypotheses and knowing the 
theory from which to derive hypotheses to be 
tested.? It is my impression that current so- 
ciological training is more largely designed 
to make students understand the first than 
the second. 

As Poincaré observed a half-century ago, 
sociologists have long been hierophants of 
methodology, thus, perhaps, diverting tal- 
ents and energies from the task of building 
substantive theory. This focus of attention 
upon the logics of procedure has its patent 
scientific function, since such inventories 
serve a critical purpose in guiding and assess- 
ing both theoretical and empirical inquiries. 
It also reflects the growing-pains of an im- 
mature discipline. Just as the apprentice 
who acquires new skills self-consciously ex- 
amines each element of these skills, in con- 
trast to the master who habitually prac- 
tices them with seeming indifference to their 
explicit formulation, so the exponents of a 
discipline haltingly moving toward scien- 
tific status laboriously spell out the logical 
grounds of their procedure. The slim books 
on methodology which proliferate in the 
fields of sociology, economics, and psychol- 
ogy do not find many counterparts among 
the technical works in the sciences which 
have long since come of age. Whatever their 
intellectual function, these methodological 
writings imply the perspectives of a fledg- 
ling discipline, anxiously presenting its 
credentials for full status in the fraternity of 
the sciences. But, significantly enough, the 
instances of adequate scientific method 
utilized by sociologists for illustrative or ex- 
pository methods are usually drawn from 
disciplines other than sociology itself. Twen- 


2 However, it should be noted not only that in- 
struments and procedures used in sociological (or 
other scientific) inquiry must meet metholodogical 
criteria but that they also logically presuppose sub- 
stantive theories. As Pierre Duhem observed in this 
connection, the instruments as well as the experi- 
mental results obtained in science are shot through 
with specific assumptions and theories of a substan- 
tive order (La Théorie physique [Paris: Chevalier et 
Riviere, 1906], p. 278). 
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tieth-cenxtury, not sixteenth-century, phys- 
ics and chensistry are taken as methodologi- 
cal prototypes or exemplars for twentieth- 
century sociology, with little explicit rec- 
ognition that between sociology and these 
other sciences is a difference of millions of 
man-hours of sustained scientific research. 
These comparisons are inevitably program- 
matic rather than realistic. More appropri- 
ate methodological demands would result in 
a gap between methodological aspiration 
and actual sociological attainment at once 
less conspicuous and less invidious. 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGICAL 
ORIENTATIONS 


Much of what is described in textbooks 
as sociological theory consists of general ori- 
entations toward substantive materials. 
Such orientations involve broad postulates 
which indicate types of variables which are 
somehow to be taken into account rather 
than specifying determinate relationships 
between particular variables. Indispensable 
though these orientations are, they provide 
only the broadest framework for empirical 
inquiry. This is the case with Durkheim’s 
generic hypothesis, which holds that the 
“determining cause of a social fact should 
be sought among the social facts preceding 
it” and identifies the “social” factor as in 
stitutional norms toward which behavior is 
oriented.3 Or, again, it is said that ‘‘to a cer- 
tain approximation it is useful to regard so- 
ciety as an integrated system of mutually 
interrelated and functionally interdepend- 
ent parts.”4 So, too, the importance of the 
“humanistic coefficient” in cultural data as 
expounded by Znaniecki and _ Sorokin, 
among others, belongs to this category. Such 
general orientations may be paraphrased as 
saying in effect that the investigator ignores 


3Emile Durkheim, The Rules of Sociological 
Method (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), 
p. 110; L’Education morale (Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1925), Pp. 9-45, passim. 

4Conrad M. Arensberg and Solon Kimball, Fam- 


ily and Community in Ireland (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1940), p. xxvi. 
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this order of fact at his peril. They do not 
set forth specific hypotheses, 

The chief function of these orientations 
is to provide a general context for inquiry; 
they facilitate the process of arriving at de- 
terminate hypotheses) To take a case in 
point: Malinowski was led to re-examine 
the Freudian notion of the Oedipus complex 
on the basis of a general sociological orienta- 
tion, which viewed sentiment formation as 
patterned by social structure. This generic 
view clearly underlay his exploration of a 
specific ‘psychological’ complex in its rela- 
tion to a system of status relationships in a 
society differing in structure from that of 
western Europe. The specific hypotheses 
which he utilized in this inquiry were all 
congruent with the generic orientation but 
were not prescribed by it. Otherwise put, 
the general orientation indicated the rele- 
vance of some structural variables, but there 
still remained the task of ferreting out the 
paricular variables to be included. 

hough such general theoretic outlooks 
have a more inclusive and profound effect 
on the development of scientific inquiry 
than do specific hypotheses—they consti- 
tute the matrix from which, in the words of 
Maurice Arthus, “new hypotheses follow 
one another in breathless succession and a 
harvest of facts follow closely the blossom- 
ing of these hypotheses’’—though this is the 
case, they constitute only the point of de- 
parture for the theorist. It is his task to de- 
velop specific, interrelated hypotheses by re- 
formulating empirical generalizations in the 
light of these generic orientations. 

It should be noted, furthermore, that the 
growing contributions of sociological theory 
to its sister-disciplines lie more in the realm 
of general sociological orientations than 
in that of specific confirmed hypotheses. 
The development of “‘social history,” of in- 
stitutional economics, and the importation 
of sociological perspectives into psycho- 
analytic theory involve recognition of the 
sociological dimensions of the data rather 
than incorporation of specific confirmed 
theories. Social scientists have been led to 
detect sociological gaps in the application 
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of their theory to concrete social behavior. 
They do not so often exhibit “sociological 
naiveté” in their interpretations. The econ- 
omist, the political scientist, and the psychol- 
ogist have increasingly come to recognize 
that what they have systematically taken as 
given, as data, may be sociologically prob- 
lematical. But this receptivity to a sociologi- 
cal outlook is often dissipated by the paucity 
of adequately tested specific theories of, say, 
the determinants of human wants or of the 
social processes involved in the distribution 
and exercise of social power. Pressures de- 
riving from the respective theoretic gaps of 
the several social sciences may serve, in 
time, to bring about an increasing formula- 
tion of specific and systematic sociological 
theories appropriate to the problems implied 
by these gaps. General orientations do not 
suffice. Presumably this is the context for 
the complaint voiced by an economist: 


|The economist always seeks to refer his 
analysis of a problem] back to some “datuim,”’ 
that is to say, to something which is extra- 
economic. This something may be apparently 
very remote from the problem which was first 
taken up, for the chains of economic causation 
are often very long. But he always wants to 
hand over the problem in the end to some soci- 
ologist or other—#f there is a sociologist waiting 
for him. Very often there isn’t.s 


ANALYSIS OF SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


It is at times held that theory is com- 
prised of concepts, an assertion which, being 
incomplete, is neither true nor false but 
vague. To be sure, ‘“‘conceptual analysis,” 
which is confined to the specification and 
clarification of key concepts, is an indispen- 
sable phase of theoretic work. But an array 
of concepts—status, role, Gemeinschaft, 
social interaction, social distance, anomie— 
does not constitute theory, though it may 
enter into a theoretic system. It may be con- 
jectured that, in so far as an antitheoretic 
bias occurs among sociologists, it is in pro- 
test against those who identify theory with 

s J. R. Hicks, ‘‘“Economic Theory and the Social 
Sciences,” The Social Sciences: Their Relations in 


Theory and in Teaching (London: Le Play Press, 
1936), p. 135. (Italics mine.) 


clarification of definitions, who mistakenly 
take the part for the whole of theoretic anal- 
ysis. It is only when such concepts are inter- 
related in the form of a scheme that a theory 
begins to emerge. Concepts, then, constitute 
the definitions (or prescriptions) of what is 
to be observed; they are the variables be- 
tween which empirical relationships are to 
be sought. When propositions stating such 
relationships are logically interrelated, a 
theory has been instituted. 

The choice of concepts guiding the col- 
lection and analysis of data is, of course, 
crucial to empirical inquiry. For, to state 
an important truism, if concepts are se- 
lected such that no relationships between 
them obtain, the research will be sterile, no 
matter how meticulous the subsequent ob- 
servations and inferences. The importance 
of this truism lies in its implication that 
truly trial-and-error procedures in empirical 
inquiry are likely to be comparatively un- 
fruitful, since the number of variables which 
are not significantly connected is indefinite- 
ly large. 

It is, then, one function of conceptual 
clarification to make explicit the character 
of the data subsumed under a given concept.® 
It thus serves to reduce the likelihood of 
spurious empirical findings couched in terms 
of the given concepts. Thus, Sutherland’s 
re-examination of the received concept of 
“crime” provides an instructive instance of 
how such clarification induces a revision of 
hypotheses concerning the data organized 


6 As Schumpeter remarks about the role of ‘‘ana- 
lytic apparatus”’: “If we are to speak about price 
levels and to devise methods of measuring them, we 
must know what a price level is. If we are to observe 
demand, we must have a precise concept of its elas- 
ticity. If we speak about productivity of labor, we 
must know what propositions hold true about total 
product per man-hour and what other propositions 
hold true about the partial differential coefiicient of 
total product with respect to man-hours. No hypoth- 
eses enter into such concepts, which simply em- 
body methods of description and measurement, nor 
into the propositions defining their relations (so- 
called theorems), and yet their framing is the chief 
task of theory, in economics as elsewhere. This is 
what we mean by tools of analysis’? (Joseph A. 
Schumpeter, Business Cycles [New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1939], I, 31). 
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in terms of the concept.? He demonstrates 
an equivocation implicit in criminological 
theories which seek to account for the fact 
that there is a much higher rate of crime, .s 
“officially measured,” in the lower than in 
the upper social classes. These crime “‘data”’ 
(organized in terms of a particular opera- 
tional concept or measure of crime) have 
led to a series of hypotheses which view 
poverty, “slum conditions,’ feeble-minded- 
ness, and other characteristics held to be 
highly associated with low-class status as 
the “causes” of criminal behavior. Once the 
concept of crime is clarified to refer to the 
violation of criminal law and is thus extend- 
ed to include “white-collar criminality” in 
business and the professions—violations 
which are less often reflected in official crime 
statistics than are lower-class violations: 
the presumptive high association between 
low social status and crime may no longer 
obtain. We need not pursue Sutherland’s 
analysis further to detect the function of 
conceptual clarification in this instance. It 
provides for a reconstruction of data by indi- 
cating more precisely just what they include 
and what they exclude. In doing so, it leads 
to a liquidation of hypotheses set up to ac- 
count for spurious data by questioning the 
assumptions on which the initial statistical 
data were based. By hanging a question 
mark on an implicit assumption underlying 
the research definition of crime—the assump- 
tion that violations of the criminal code by 
members of the several social classes are 
representatively registered in the official 
statistics—this conceptual clarification had 
direct implications for a nucleus of theories. 
In similar fashion conceptual analysis 
may often resolve apparent antinomies in 
empirical findings by indicating that such 
contradictions are more apparent than real. 
This familiar phrase refers, in part, to the 
fact that initially crudely defined concepts 
have tacitly included significantly different 
elements so that data organized in terms of 
these concepts differ materially and thus ex- 


7Edwin H. Sutherland, ‘‘White-Collar Crimi- 
nality,” American Sociological Review, V (1940), 1 
12. 


hibit apparently contradictory tendencies.® 
The function of conceptual analysis in this 
instance is to maximize the likelihood of the 
comparability, in significant respects, _of 
data which are to be included in a research. 

The instance drawn from Sutherland’ 
merely illustrates the more general fact that 
in research, as in less disciplined activities, 
our conceptual language tends to fix our 
perceptions and, derivatively, our thought 
and behavior. The concept defines the situa- 
tion, and the research worker responds ac- 
cordingly. Explicit conceptual analysis aids 
him to recognize to what he is responding 
and which (possibly significant) elements he 
is ignoring. The findings of Whorf on this 
matter are, with appropriate modifications, 
applicable to empirical research.? He found 
that behavior was oriented toward linguis- 
tic or conceptual meanings connoted by the 
terms applied to a given situation. Thus, 
in the presence of objects which are concegp- 
tually described as “gasoline drums,” be- 
havior will tend modally toward a given 
type: great care will be exercised. But when 
people are confronted with what are called 
“empty gasoline drums,” behavior is differ- 
ent: it is careless, with little control over 
smoking and the disposition of cigarette 
stubs. Yet the “empty” drums are the more 
hazardous, since they contain explosive 
vapor. Response is not to the physical but 
to the conceptualized situation. The concept 
“empty” is here used equivocally: as a syn- 
onym for “null and void, negative, inert,”’ 
and as a term applied to physical situations 
without regard to such “‘irrelevancies” as 
vapor and liquid vestiges in the container. 
The situation is conceptualized in the second 


8 Elaborate formulations of this type of analysis 
are to be found in Corrado Gini, Prime linee di pato- 
logia economica(Milan: Giuffre, 1935); for a brief dis- 
cussion see C, Gini, “Un tentativo di armonizarre 
teorie disparate e osservazioni contrastanti nel 
campo dei fenomeni sociali,” Rivista di politica 
economica, XII (1935), 1-23. 


9B. L. Whorf, “Relation of Habitual Thought 
and Behavior to Language,” in L. Spier, A. I. Hal- 
lowell, and S. S. Newman (eds.), Language, Culture, 
and Personality (Menasha: Sapir Memorial Fund 
Publication, 1941), pp. 75-93. 
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sense, and the concept is then responded to 
in the first sense, with the result that “emp- 
ty” gasoline drums become the occasion for 
fires. Clarification of just what “empty” 
means in the given universe of discourse 
would have a profound effect on behavior. 
This case may serve as a paradigm of the 
functional effect of conceptual clarification 
upon research behavior: it makes clear just 
what the research worker is doing when he 
deals with conceptualized data. He draws 
different consequences for empirical re- 
search as his conceptual apparatus changes. 


A further task of conceptual analysis is to 
institute observable indices of the social 
data with which empirical research is con- 
cerned. Early efforts in this direction were 
manifest in the works of Durkheim (and 
constitute one of his most significant con- 
tributions to sociology). Though his formal- 
ized conceptions along these lines do not ap- 
proach the sophistication of more recent 
formulations, he was patently utilizing ‘“in- 
tervening variables,” as lately described by 
Tolman and Hull, and seeking to establish 
indices for these variables." The prob'em, 
as far as it need be stated for our immediate 
purposes, consists in devising indices of th. 
observables or symbolic constructs (e.g., 
social cohesion)—indices which are theo- 
retically supportable. Conceptual analysis 
thus enters as one basis for an initial and 
periodic critical appraisal of the extent to 
which assumed signs and symbols are an 
adequate index of the social substratum. 
Such analysis suggests clues for determining 


t0 Durkheim’s basic formulation, variously re- 
peated in each of his monographs, reads as follows: 
“Tt is necessary ....to substitute for the internal 
fact which escapes us an external fact that symbol- 
izes it and to study the former through the latter” 
(see his Rules of Sociological Method, chap. ii; Le 
Suicide [Paris: F. Alcan, 1930], p. 356; and Division 
du travail social [Paris: F. Alcan, 1932], pp. 22 ff.). 
Most detailed consideration of Durkheim’s views 
on social indices is provided by Harry Alpert, Emile 
Durkheim and His Sociology (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939), pp. 120 ff. On the general 
problem see C. L. Hull, “The Problem of Interven- 
ing Variables in Molar Behavior Theory,” Psycho- 
logical Review, L (1943), 273-91. 


whether in fact the index (or measuring in- 
strument) proves adequate to the occasion." 


“POST FACTUM’”’ SOCIOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATIONS 


It is often the case in empirical social re- 
search that data are collected and then sub- 
jected to interpretative comment. This pro- 
cedure in which the observations are at hand 
and the interpretations are subsequently 
applied to the data has the logical structure 
of clinical inquiry. The observations may be 
case-history or statistical in character. The 
defining characteristic of this procedure is 
the introduction of an interpretation after 
the observations have been made rather 
than the empirical testing of a predesignated 
hypothesis. The implicit assumption is that 
a body of generalized propositions has been 
so fully established that it can be appropri- 
ately applied to the data in hand. 

Such post factum explanations, designed to 
“explain” given observations, differ in logi- 
cal function from speciously similar pro- 
cedures where the observational materials 
are utilized in order to derive fresh hypothe- 
ses to be confirmed by mew observations. 

A disarming characteristic of this pro- 
cedure is that the explanations are indeed 
consistent with the given set of observations. 
This is scarcely surprising, inasmuch as only 
those post factum hypotheses are selected 
which do accord with these observations. If 
the basic assumption holds—namely, that 
the post factum interpretation utilizes abun- 
dantly confirmed theories—then this type 
of explanation indeed “shoots arrowy light 
into the dark chaos of materials.”’ But if, as 
is more oiten the case in sociological inter- 


™ Among the many functions of conceptual anal- 
ysis at this point is that of instituting inquiry into 
the question of whether or not the index is “neutral” 
toits environment. By searching out the assumptions 
underlying the selection (and validation for a given 
population) of observables as indices (e.g., religious 
affiliation, an attitude scale), conceptual analysis 
initiates appropriate tests of the possibility that the 
“index” has become dissociated from itssubstratum. 
For a clear statement of this point see Louis Gutt- 
man, “A Basis for Scaling Qualitative Data,” A meri- 
can Sociological Review, IX (1944), 139-50, esp. 
149-50. 
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pretation, the post factum hypotheses are also 
ad hoc or, at the least, have but a slight de- 
gree of prior confirmation, then such “pre- 
cocious explanations,” as H. S. Sullivan 
called them, produce a spurious sense of ade- 
quacy at the expense of instigating further 
inquiry. 

Post factum explanations remain at the 
level of plausibility (low evidential value) 
rather than leading to ‘compelling evidence”’ 
(a high degree of confirmation). Plausibility, 
in distinction to compelling evidence, is 
found when an interpretation is consistent 
with one set of data (which typically has, 
indeed, given rise to the decision to utilize 
one, rather than another, interpretation). 
It also implies that alternative interpreta- 
tions equally consistent with these data 
have not been systematically explored and 
that inferences drawn from the interpreta- 
tion have not been tested by new observa- 
tions. 

(The logical fallacy underlying the post fac- 
tum explanation rests in the fact that there 
is available a variety of crude hypotheses, 
each with some measure of confirmation but 
designed to account for quite contradictory 
sets of affairs. The method of post factum ex- 
planation does not lend itself to nullifiabil- 
ity, if only because it is so completely flex- 
ible, For example, it may be reported that 
“the unemployed tend to read fewer books 
than they did previously.” This is “‘ex- 
plained” by the hypothesis that anxiety in- 
creases as a consequence of unemployment 
and, therefore, that any activity requiring 
concentration, such as reading, becomes dif- 
ficult. This type of accounting is plausible, 
since there is some evidence that increased 
anxiety may occur in such situations and 
since a state of morbid preoccupation does 
interfere with organized activity. If, how- 
ever, it is now reported that the original 
data were erroneous and it is a fact that 
“the unemployed read more than previous- 
ly” a new post factum explanation can at once 
be invoked. The explanation now holds that 
the unemployed have more leisure or that 
they engage in activity intended to increase 
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their personal skills. Consequently, they 
read more than previously.| Thus, whatever 
the observations, a new interpretation can 
be found to “fit the facts%’" This example 
may be sufficient to indicate that such re- 
constructions serve only as illustrations and 
not as tests. It is this logical inadequacy of 
the post factum construction which led Peirce 
to observe: 


[t is of the essence of induction that the con- 
sequence of the theory should be drawn first in 
regard to the unknown, or virtually unknown, 
result of experiment; and that this should vir- 
tually be only ascertained afterward. For if we 
look over the phenomena to find agreements 
with the theory, it is a mere question of ingenu- 
ity and industry how many we shall find.3 


These reconstructions typically by-pass an 
explicit formulation of the conditions under 
which the hypotheses will be found to hold 
true. In order to meet this logical require- 
ment, such interpretations would necessar- 
ily, be predictive rather than postdictive. 

As a case in point, we may note the fre- 
quency with which Blumer asserts that the 
Thomas-Znaniecki analyses of documents 
‘merely seem to be plausible.”"4 The basis 
for “plausibility” rests in the consistency 
between the interpretation and the data; 
the absence of compelling evidence stems 
from the failure to provide distinctive tests 
of the interpretations apart from their con- 
sistency with the initial observations. The 
analysis is fitted to the facts, and there is 
no indication of just which data would be 
taken to contravene the interpretationg As 
a consequence, the documentary evidence 

12 The pertinent data have not been assembled. 
But, on the plausibility of the second interpretation, 
see Douglas Waples, People and Print: Social As- 
pects of Reading in the Depression (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1937), p. 198. 

13 Charles Sanders Peirce, Collected Papers, ed. 
Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1932), I, 496. 

t4 Herbert Blumer, Am Appraisal of Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s “The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America’”’ (New York: Social Service Research Coun- 
cil, 1939), p. 38; see also ibid., pp. 39, 44, 46, 49, 50, 
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merely illustrates rather than tests the 
theory.’ 


EMPIRICAL GENERALIZATIONS 
IN SOCIOLOGY 


Not infrequently it is said that the object 
of sociological theory is to arrive at state- 
ments of social uniformities. This is an ellip- 
tical assertion and hence requires clarifica- 
tion. For there are two types of statements 
of sociological uniformities which differ sig- 
nificantly in their bearing on theory. The 
first of these is the empirical generalization: 
an isolated preposition summarizing ob- 
served uniformities of relationships between 
two or more Variables. The sociological 
literature abounds with such generaliza- 
tions which have not been assimilated to 
sociological theory. Thus, Engel’s ‘‘laws” 
of consumption may be cited as examples. 
So, too, the Halbwachs finding that labor- 
ers spend more per adult unit for food than 
white-collar employees of the same income 
class.*7 Such generalizations may be of 
greater or less precision, but this does not 
affect their logical place in the structure of 
inquiry. The Greves-Ogburn finding, for a 
sample of American cities, that “cities with 
a larger percentage engaged in manufaetur- 
ing also have, on the average, slightly larger 
percentages of young persons married’”’ has 
been expressed in an equation indicating 


"Ss It is difficult to see on what grounds Blumer 
asserts that these interpretations cannot be mere 
cases of illustration of a theory. His comment that 
the materials “acquire significance and understand- 
ing that they did not have” would apply to post 
jfactum explanations generally. 


*6 This usage of the term “empirical” is common, 
as Dewey notes. In this context, “empirical means 
that the subject-matter of a given proposition which 
has existential inference, represents merely a set of 
uniform conjunctions of traits repeatedly observed 
to exist, without any understanding of why the con- 
junction occurs; without a theory which states its 
rationale” (John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of In- 
quiry [New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1938], p. 193). 

"7 See a considerable collection of such uniformi- 
ties summarized by C. C. Zimmerman, Consumption 
and Standards of Living (New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1936), pp. 51 ff. 
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the degree of this relationship. Although 
propositions of this order are essential in 
empirical social research, a miscellany of 
such propositions only provides the raw 
materials for sociology as a discipline. The 
theoretic task, and the orientation of em- 
pirical research toward theory, first begins 
when the bearing of such uniformities on a 
set of interrelated propositions is tentatively 
established. The notion of directed research 
implies that, in part,’ empirical inquiry is 
so organized that if and when empirical uni- 
formities are discovered, they have direct 
consequences for a theoretic system. In so 
far as the research is directed, the rationale 
of findings is set forth before the findings 
are obtained. 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


The second type of sociological generali- 
zation, the so-called ‘‘scientific law,” differs 
from the foregoing inasmuch as it is a state- 
ment of invariance derivable from a theory. 
The paucity of such laws in the sociological 
field perhaps reflects the prevailing bifurca- 
tion of theory and empirical research. De- 
spite the many volumes dealing with the 
history of sociological theory and despite 


18 “Tn part,” if only because it stultifies the pos- 
sibilities of obtaining fertile new findings to confine 
researches wholly to the test of predetermined hy- 
potheses. ‘‘Hunches” originating in the course of the 
inquiry which may not have immediately obvious 
implications for a broader theoretic system may 
eventuate in the discovery of empirical uniformities 
which can later be incorporated into a theory. For 
example, in the sociology of political behavior, it has 
been recently established that the larger the number 
of social cross-pressures to which voters are sub- 
jected, the less interest they exhibit in a presidential 
election (P. F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 
Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice [New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944], pp. 56-64). This find- 
ing, which was wholly unanticipated when the re- 
search was first formulated, may well initiate new 
lines of systematic inquiry into political behavior, 
even though it is not yet integrated into a general- 
ized theory. Fruitful empirical research not only 
tests theoretically derived hypotheses; it also origi- 
nates new hypotheses. This might be termed the 
“serendipity” component of research, i.e., the dis- 
covery, by chance or sagacity, of valid results which 
were not sought for. 
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the plethora of empirical investigations, so- 

ciologists (including the writer) may discuss 

the logical criteria of sociological laws with- 
out citing a single instance which fully satis- 
fies these criteria.’ 

Approximations to these criteria are not 
entirely wanting. To exhibit the relations 
of empirical generalizations to theory and 
to set forth the functions of theory, it may 
be useful to examine a familiar case in which 
such generalizations were incorporated into 
a body of substantive theory. Thus, it has 
long been established as a statistical uni- 
formity that in a variety of populations, 
Catholics had a lower suicide rate than Prot- 
estants.” In this form the uniformity posed 
a theoretical problem. It merely constituted 
an empirical regularity which would become 
significant for theory only if it could be de- 
rived from a set of other propositions, a task 
which Durkheim set himself. If we restate 
his theoretic assumptions in formal fashion, 
the paradigm of his theoretic analysis be- 
comes clear: 

1. Social cohesion provides pSychic support to 
group members subjected to acute stresses 
and anxieties. . 

2. Suicide rates are functions of unrelieved anxi- 
eties and stresses to which persons are sub- 
jected. 

3. Catholics have greater social cohesion than 
Protestants. 

4. Therefore, lower suicide rates should be an- 
ticipated among Catholics than among Prot- 
estants.”* 


19 E.g., see the discussion by George A. Lund- 
berg, ‘“The Concept of Law in the Social Sciences,” 
Philosophy of Science, V (1938), 189-203, which 
affirms the possibility of such laws without including 
any case in point. The book by K. D. Har, Social 
Laws (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1930), does not fulfil the promise implicit in 
the title. A panel of social scientists discussing the 
possibility of obtaining social laws finds it difficult 
to instance cases (Blumer, of. cit., pp. 142-50). 


2° It need hardly be said that this statement as- 
sumes that education, income, nationality, rural- 
urban residence, and other factors which might ren- 
der this finding spurious have been held constant. 


21 We need not examine further aspects of this il- 
lustration, e.g., (1) the extent to which we have ade- 
quately stated the premises implicit in Durkheim’s 
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This case serves to locate the place of 
empirical generalizations in relation to 
theory and to illustrate the several func- 
tions of theory. 

1. It indicates that theoretic pertinence 
is not inherently present or absent in em- 
pirical generalizations but appears when 
the generalization is conceptualized in ab- 
stractions of higher order (Catholicism— 
social cohesion—relieved anxieties—suicide 
rate) which are embodied in more general 
statements of relationships.” What was ini- 
tially taken as an isolated uniformity is re- 
stated as a relation, not between religious 
affiliation and behavior, but between groups 
with certain conceptualized attributes (so- 
cial cohesion) and the behavior) The scope of 
the original empirical finding is considerably 
extended, and several seemingly disparate 
uniformities are seen to be interrelated 
(thus differentials in suicide rates between 
married and single persons can be derived 
from the same theory). 

2.\Once having established the theoretic 
pertinence of a uniformity by deriving 
it from a set of interrelated propositions, we 
provide for the cumulation both of theory 
and of research findings. The differentials- 
in-suicide-rate uniformities add confirma- 
tion to the set of propositions from which 
they—and other uniformities—have been 


interpretation; (2) the supplementary theoretic anal- 
ysis which would take these premises not as given 
but as problematic; (3) the grounds on which the po- 
tentially infinite regression of theoretic interpreta- 
tions is halted at one rather than another point; (4) 
the problems involved in the introduction of such 
intervening variables as social cohesion which are 
not directly measured; (5) the extent to which the 
premises have been empirically confirmed; (6) the 
comparatively low order of abstraction represented 
by this illustration; and (7) the fact that Durkheim 
derived several empirical generalizations from this 
same set of hypotheses. 


22 Thorstein Veblen has put this with typical 
cogency: “‘All this may seem like taking pains about 
trivialities. But the data with which any scientific 
inquiry has to do are trivialities in some other bear- 
ing than that one in which they are of account” 
(The Place of Science in Modern Civilization [New 
York: Viking Press, 1932], p. 42). 
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derived. This is a major function of sys- 
tematic theory. 

3. Whereas the empirical uniformity did 
not lend itself to the drawing of diverse con- 
sequences, the reformulation gives rise to 
various consequences in fields of conduct 
quite remote from that of suicidal behavior. 
For example, inquiries into obsessive be- 
havior, morbid preoccupations, and other 
maladaptive behavior have found these to 
be related to inadequacies of group cohe- 
sion.?3 The conversion of empirical uniform- 
ities into theoretic statements in- 
creases the fruitfulness of research through 
the successive exploration of implications. 

4. By providing a rationale, the theory 
introduces a ground for prediction which is 
more secure than mere empirical extrapola- 
tion from previously observed trends. Thus, 
should independent measures indicate a de- 
crease of social cohesion among Catholics, 
the theorist would predict a tendency to- 
ward increased rates of suicide in this group. 
The atheoretic empiricist would have no 
alternative, however, but to predict on the 
basis of extrapolation. 

5. The foregoing list of functions pre- 
supposes one further attribute of theory 
which is not altogether true of the Durkheim 
formulation and which gives rise to a gen- 
eral problem that has peculiarly beset so- 
ciological theory, at least, up to the present. 
If theory is to be productive, it must be 
sufficiently precise to be determinate. Pre- 
cision is an integral element of the criterion 
of testability. The prevailing pressure toward 
the utilization of statistical data in sociology, 
whenever possible, to control and test theo- 
retic inferences has a justifiable basis, when 
we consider the logical place of precision in 
disciplined inquiry. 

The more precise the inferences (predic- 
tions) which can be drawn from a2 theory, 


23 See, e.g., Elton Mayo, Human Problems of an 
Industrial Civilization (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1933), Pp. 113 et passim. The theoretical framework 
utilized in the studies of industrial morale by White- 
head, Roethlisberger, and Dickson stemmed appre- 
ciably from the Durkheim formulations, as the au- 
thors testify. 


the less the likelihood of alternative hypoth- 
eses which will be adequate to these pre- 
dictions. In other words, precise predictions 
and data serve to reduce the empirical bear- 
ing upon research of the Jogical fallacy of 
affirming the consequent.’ It is well known 
that verified predictions derived from a 
theory do not “prove” or “demonstrate” 
that theory; they merely supply a measure 
of confirmation, for it is always possible that 
alternative hypotheses drawn from differ- 
ent theoretic systems can also account for 
the predicted phenomena.’’ But those theo- 
ries which admit of precise predictions con- 
firmed by observation take on strategic im- 
portance since they provide an initial basis 
for choice between competing hypotheses. 
In other words, precision enhances the like- 
lihood of approximating a “crucial’’ obser- 
vation or experiment. 

The internal coherence of a theory has 
much the same function, for if a variety of 
empirically confirmed consequences are 
drawn from one theoretic system, this re- 
duces the likelihood that competing theo- 
ries can adequately acccount for the same 
data. The integrated theory sustains a larger 
measure of confirmation than is the case 
with distinct and unrelated hypotheses, thus 
accumulating a greater weight of evidence. 


24 The paradigm of “proof through prediction” is, 
of course, logically fallacious: 


If A (hypothesis), then B (prediction). 
B is observed. 
Therefore, A is true. 


This is not overdisturbing for scientific research, 
inasmuch as other than formal criteria are involved. 


25 As a case in point, consider that different theo- 
rists had predicted war and internecine conflict on a 
large scale at the present time. Sorokin and some 
Marxists, for example, set forth this prediction on 
the basis of quite distinct theoretic systems. The ac- 
tual outbreak of large-scale conflicts does not in it- 
self enable us to choose between these schemes of 
analysis, if only because the observed fact is con- 
sistent with both. Only if the p’edictions had been so 
specified, had been so precise, that the actual occur- 
rences coincided with the one prediction and not 
with the other, would a determinate test have been 
instituted. 
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Both pressures—toward precision and 
logical coherence—can lead to unproduc- 
tive activity, particularly in the social sci- 
ences. Any procedure can be abused as well 
as used.|A premature insistence on precision 
at all costs may sterilize imaginative hypoth- 
eses. It may lead to a reformulation of the 
scientific problem in order to permit meas- 
urement with, at times, the result that the 
subsequent materials do not bear on the ini- 
tial problem in hand.” In the search for pre- 
cision, care must be taken to see that signifi- 
cant problems are not thus inadvertently 
blotted from view; Similarly, the pressure 
for logical consisténcy has at times invited 
logomachy and sterile “theorizing,” inas- 
much as the assumptions contained in the 
system of analysis are so far removed from 
empirical referents or involve such high 
abstractions as not to permit of empirical 
inquiry.?7 But the warrant for these criteria 
of inquiry is not vitiated by such abuses. 


FORMAL DERIVATIONS AND CODIFICATION 


This inevitably uperficial account hass, 
at the very least, pointed to the need for a 
closer connection between theory and em- 
pirical research. The prevailing division of 
the two is manifested in marked discontinu- 
ities of empirical research, on the one hand, 
and systematic theorizing unsustained by 
empirical test, on the other. There are con- 
spicuously few instances of consecutive re- 
search which have cumulatively investi- 
gated a succession of hypotheses derived 
from a given theory. Rather, there tends to 
be a marked dispersion of empirical in- 
quiries, oriented toward a concrete field of 
human behavior, but lacking a central theo- 
retic orientation. The plethora of discrete 


% Stuart A. Rice comments on this tendency in 
public opinion research (see Eleven Twenty-six: A 
Decade of Social Science Research, ed. Louis Wirth 
[Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940], p. 
167). 

27 It is this practice to which E. Ronald Walker 
refers, in the field of economics, as “theoretic blight” 
(From Economic Theory to Policy [Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1943], chap. iv). 
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empirical generalizations and of post factum 
interpretations-reflect this pattern of re- 
search. The large bulk of general orienta- 
tions and conceptual analyses, as distinct 
from sets of interrelated hypotheses, in turn 
reflect the tendency to separate “theoretic 
activity” from empirical research. ft is a 
commonplace that continuity, rather than 
dispersion, can be achieved only if our em- 
pirical studies are theory-oriented and if our 
theory is empirically confirmable) However, 
it is possible to go beyond such affirmations 
and to suggest certain conventions for so- 
ciological research which might well facili- 
tate this process.\These conventions may be 
termed “formalized derivation” and “codi- 

Both in the design and in the reporting of 
empirical research, it might be made a defi- 
nite convention that hypotheses and, when- 
ever possible, the theoretic grounds (as- 
sumptions and postulates) of these hypoth- 
eses be explicitly set forth. The report of 
data would be in terms of their immediate 
pertinence for the hypotheses and, deriva- 
tively, the underlying theory. Attention 
should be called specifically to the introduc- 
tion of interpretative variables other than 
those entailed in the original formulation of 
hypotheses and the bearing of these upon 
the theory should be indicated. Post factum 
interpretations which will inevitably arise 
when new and unexpected relationships are 
discovered should be so stated that the di- 
rection of further probative research be- 
comes evident) The conclusions of the re- 
search might well include not only a state- 
ment of the findings with respect to the ini- 
tial hypotheses but, when this is in point, an 
indication of the order of observations 
needed to test anew the further implications 
of the investigation. Formal derivation of 
this character has had a salutary effect in 
psychology and economics, leading, in the 


28 To be sure, these conventions are deduction 
and induction, respectively. Our sole interest at this 
point is to translate these logical procedures into 
terms appropriate to current sociological theory and 


research. 
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one case, to sequential experiments” and, in 
the other, to an articulated series of inves- 
tigations. One consequence of such formali- 
zation is that it serves as a control over the 
introduction of unrelated, undisciplined, 
and diffuse interpretations. It does not im- 
pose upon the reader the task of ferreting 
out the relations between the interpreta- 
tions embodied in the text.3° Above all, it 
prepares the way for consecutive and cumu- 
lative research rather than a buckshot array 
of dispersed investigations. 

The correlative process which seems 
called for is that which Lazarsfeld terms 
“codification.””’ Whereas forrnal derivation 
focuses our attention upon the implications 
of a theory, codification seeks to systema- 
tize available empirical generalizations in 
apparently different spheres of behavior. 
Rather than permitting such “separate” 
empirical findings to lie fallow or to be re- 
ferred to distinctive areas of behavior, the 
deliberate attempt to institute relevant pro- 
visional hypotheses promises to extend ex- 


29 The work of Clark Hull and associates is pre- 
eminent in this respect (see, e.g., Hull, Principles of 
Behavior |New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1943]). See also comparable efforts toward formaliza- 
tion in the writings of Kurt Lewin (e.g., Kurt Lewin, 
Ronald Lippitt, and S. K. Escalona, Studies in To po- 
logical and Vector Psychology I |“University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare,” Vol. XVI (Iowa City, 
1940)], pp. 9-42). 


3° A book such as John Dollard’s Caste and Class 
in a Southern Town teems with suggestiveness, but 
it is an enormous task for the reader to work out ex- 
plicitly the theoretic problems which are being at- 
tacked, the interpretive variables, and the implicit 
assumptions of the interpretations. Yet all this needs 
to be done if a sequence of studies building upon 
Dollard’s work is proposed. 
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isting theory, subject to further empirical 
inquiry. Thus, an abundance of empirical 
findings in such fields as propaganda and 
public opinion, reactions to unemployment, 
and family responses to crises suggest that 
when persons are confronted with an “‘ob- 
jective stimulus-pattern” which would be 
expected to elicit responses counter to their 
“initial predispositions,” their actual be- 
havior can be more successfully predicted 
on the basis of predispositions than of the 
stimulus-pattern. This is implied by “‘boom- 
erang effects” in propaganda, by findings 
on adjustive and maladjustive responses to 
unemployment,%* and by research on the 
stability of families confronted with severe 
reductions in income.’3 A codified formula- 
tion, even as crude as this, gives rise to theo- 
retic problems which would be readily over- 
looked if the several empirical findings were 
not re-examined within a single context. It 
is submitted that codification, as a proce- 
dure complementing the formal derivation 
of hypotheses to be tested, will facilitate the 
co-development of viable sociological theory 
and pertinent empirical research. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


3t Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, 
“Studies in Radio and Film Propaganda,” Transac- 
tions of the New York Academy of Sciences, Series II, 
VI (1943), 58-79. 

32Q. M. Hall, “Attitudes and Unemployment,” 
Archives of Psychology, No. 165 (March, 1934); E. W. 
Bakke, The Unemployed Worker (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1940). 

33 Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and 
His Family (New York: Dryden Press, 1940); R. C. 
Angell, The Family Encounters the Depression (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936). 
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SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH METHODS 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 


ABSTRACT 


The fifty years of the American Journal of Sociology record the development of sociological research in the 
United States. Its early issues show that sociologists at first were preoccupied with the formulation of the 
basic ideology of sociology and with the development of a system of concepts oriented to empirical research. 
Later, the main effort of sociologists turned to the devising and application of techniques appropriate to the 
study of society, including statistics, personal document and case study, typology, sociometry, and irter- 
viewing. At present there is a growing interest in integrating these techniques and in utilizing methods de- 
veloped from neighboring disciplines. The maturing of sociology as a natural science of human behavior is 
also evidenced by the rise of self-criticism from two widely different viewpoints, those of operational soci- 
ology and of the sociology of knowledge. The chief handicaps now retarding the growth of sociological re- 
search are inadequacies in research training, cultist adherence to a favored technique, absorption of sociolo- 
gists in teaching, and the limitations of personnel and funds in comparison with research opportunities. 


The fifty years of the Americau Journal 
of Sociology record the development of so- 
ciological research in the United States. The 
perusual of its volumes shows definite 
trends in research interest which may be 
classified under the following headings: (1) 
the formulation of the basic ideology of so- 
ciology; (2) the development of a system 
of concepts appropriate to the study of so- 
ciety; (3) the fashioning of methods and 
techniques of sociological research; (4) the 
integration’ of research methods; and (5) 
the current issues of general methodology in 
sociology. 

BASIC IDEOLOGY 

The early volumes of the Journal con- 
tained almost no articles that could be clas- 
sified as empirical research. But they are 
crammed with papers upon the place of so- 
ciology in the hierarchy of the sciences, its 
relation to the other sciences, and the na- 
ture of its subject matter. Sociologists in the 
nineties were preoccupied with the same 
type of questions which had concerned 
Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer, and Les- 
ter F. Ward. 

These were, and remain, basic questions. 
They have to be answered before research 
that transcends descriptive studies can be 
undertaken. 

The first editor of the Journal, Albion W. 
Small, fought vigorously throughout his 
lifetime for his basic convictions about the 
nature and role of sociology. His three main 


contentions were that sociology should be a 
synthesis of the social sciences, that sociol- 
ogy should include social ethics, and that 
sociology should take the organic rather 
than the atomic conception of the relation 
of society and the individual. 

All three of these positions still have ad- 
herents among sociologists. It is fair to say, 
however, that his first two positions have 
lost ground and that his last one has gained 
followers. Undoubtedly, there is need today 
both for general social science and for social 
ethics which take full account of the findings 
of sociology and the other special social sci- 
ences. The majority of sociologists, however, 
would now consider these as fields related 
to, but separate from, that of sociology. 


One of the hardest fought battles in so- 
ciological ideology was over the nature of 
the relation between society and the indi- 
vidual. Albion W. Small was the leading 
exponent in the United States for the posi- 
tion that the business of the sociologist was 
to study social groups and social processes. 
Franklin H. Giddings took the opposite 
point of view, holding that the explanation 
of man’s behavior in society was to be 
sought in the analysis of the mental proc- 
esses of the individual. His considered state- 
ment of his position was published in the 
Journal under the appropriate title of “‘Plu- 
ralistic Behavior.’”* 


(1919-20), 385-404, 539-61. 
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On the main issue of the controversy 
Small and his supporters won their fight. It 
is now generally recognized that human be- 
havior in society is collective and is to be 
studied by concepts like social process, social 
attitude, social value, mores, and culture 
which embody this point of view. At the 
same time it is now also admitted that there 
exist areas, as in the fields of population, hu- 
man ecology, and mass behavior, where the 
ideology of individual and pluralistic rather 
than personal and collective reactions apply. 


SYSTEMS OF SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


Conceptual systems, as formulated by 
sociologists, were at first not oriented to 
empirical research but had ‘as their objec- 
tive the interpretation of society. Many 
early and even some contemporary social 
scientists appear to consider a conceptual 
analysis of society as if it were a substitute 
for research. This survival of the tradition 
of the social philosopher has retarded the 
development of sociological research. 

The early conceptual systems of Ameri- 
can sociologists were in the main borrowed 
from Europe. Lester F. Ward in his Dynam- 
ic Sociology presented a cosmic survey of 
sociology in relation to the other sciences in 
the grand manner of Comte and Spencer. 
Small at first accepted the psychological 
version of the biological analogy as out- 
lined by Schiffle? and later became the lead- 
ing American exponent of the theories of 
association and conflict of Ratzenhofer.: 
Edward A. Ross published in this Journal 
his brilliant series of articles on “Social Con- 
trol,’’4 written in large part under the influ- 
ence of French sociologists. Somewhat later 
the instinct theory of human motivation, 
popularized by William McDougall’ and 


2 See Albion W. Small and George E. Vincent, An 
Introduction to the Study of Sociology (New York: 
American Book Co., 1894). 


3See Albion W. Small, “‘Ratzenhofer’s Sociolo- 
gy,” American Journal of Sociology, XIII (1917-18), 
433-38. 


4 Twenty articles in Volumes I-III and V-VI. 


5 An Introduction to Social Psychotogy (Boston: 
John W. Luce & Co., 1908). 


supported by several American psycholo- 
gists, had a brief field day among American 
sociologists until it was effectually disposed 
of by Luther L. Bernard® and Ellsworth 
Faris.’ 

Successful attempts to devise concepts 
significant both for interpreting and for 
studying society came from sociologists and 
social psychologists who sought to analyze 
some limited area of concrete behavior. 
Thus William G. Sumner invented the terms 
“folkways,” “mores,” ‘“in-group,” ‘“out- 
group,” and “national ethos” in his analysis 
of comparative behavior in different cultures. 
Charles H. Cooley tested his definitions of 
“human nature,” “‘looking-glass self,” and 
“primary contact” by observations of the 
conduct of his two young daughters and of 
human behavior in intimate social groups. 
George H. Mead found particularly valu- 
able the concepts of “‘the act” and of ‘“‘role” 
in his realistic explanation of the develop- 
ment of language and thought in the child 
and the race. 

A thoroughgoing attempt to develop a 
conceptual system as an integral part of re- 
search was made by William I. Thomas and 
Florian Znaniecki in their study of The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America pub- 
lished in 1918-20. Their framework of con- 
cepts, oriented for the study of culture and 
personality, included terms such as “fun- 
damental wishes,” “attitudes,” ‘values,” 
“life organization,” and “‘social type” which 
have since come to have wide currency 
among sociologists. In his critique of this 
work, Herbert Blumer® states that its con- 
ceptual system was not derived from the hu- 
man documents which formed the data of 
the study, nor can the behavior in these 
documents be said in any exact and verifi- 
able way to be explained by these concepts. 
Yet Blumer points out that the concepts 


6 Instinct: A Study in Social Psychology (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924). 


7 “Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses?” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXVII (1921-22), 184-06. 


8 An Appraisal of Thomas and Znaniecki’s “The 
Polish Peasant in Ettrope and America” (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1939). 
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and the documents are not unrelated: the 
concepts do throw light on the documents, 
and the latter appear to have modified the 
definition of the concepts. 

A systematic effort to organize a concep- 
tual system of sociology as a natural science 
of human behavior oriented to empirical 
research was made by Robert E. Park. In 
addition to outlining a prospectus of con- 
cepts in The Introduction to the Science of So- 
ciology, he developed, in collaboration with 
his students, plans for research in personal- 
ity study, human ecology, race relations, 
and collective behavior. He took the lead 
in the organization in 1921 of the section on 
research in the American Sociological Society 
and was active in the movement which trans- 
formed the program of the annual meeting 
from the reading of papers on social theory 
to the presentation of research methods and 
findings. 

In sociology, as in any other natural sci- 
ence, a conceptual system performs two im- 
portant functions for research. First of all, 
it must have meaning in terms of the sub- 
ject matter of the given science. Second, it 
must be oriented to problems of research. 
As soon as these were provided, it was fea- 
sible to develop techniques appropriate for 
sociological research. 


TECHNIQUES OF RESEARCH 


Sociology at first was quite innocent of 
any precise research techniques. Sociologists 
were engaged in ideological problems which 
had to be solved before specific research 
methods could be devised. During the last 
twenty-five years, however, more and more 
students have turned their attention to the 
fashioning of research techniques. This ef- 
fort was complicated by the necessity of de- 
vising procedures to take into account the 
role of communication in human behavior. 

Man differs from other objects of study 
in being able tocommunicate his experiences, 
opinions, and attitudes. Furthermore, his 
behavior and personality have been largely 
formed in intercommunication. For that 
reason his behavior is subject not only to 
observation in a way similar to that of a 
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physical object or of an animal but also can 
be ascertained by communication with him. 

Among the techniques which have been 
applied, adapted, or invented during this 
period are (1) statistics, (2) personal docu- 
ment and case study, (3) typology, (4) so- 
ciometry, and (5) interviewing. 

Statistics —The early use of statistics in 
American sociology had two chief sources: 
in demography as exemplified chiefly by our 
Census Bureau and in the development of 
statistical method, chiefly in human biology, 
in England under the leadership of Francis 
Galton and Karl Pearson. The only statisti- 
cal article in the first volume of this Journal 
was one by Walter F. Willcox entitled ‘““The 
Distribution of the Sexes in the United States 
in 1890.’ 

Franklin H. Giddings, in keeping with 
his conception of the individual as the unit 
of sociological study, was a strong advocate 
of the use of statistical methods. Statistical 
techniques were at first applied to behavior 
in which communication was of little or no 
importance, as in demographic and other 
population studies. Their valid use for the 
most significant research in the distinctly 
social aspects of human behavior had to be 
postponed until these data had been ana- 
lyzed in a form to permit the application of 
quantitative methods. In the meantime sta- 
tistics as a discipline was being further de- 
veloped. 

In the United States advances in statisti- 
cal methods by sociologists have been large- 
ly in applications to problems of sociological 
interest. Illustrative of these are the corre- 
lation by Dorothy Thomas’? of social phe- 
nomena such as marriage, prostitution, di- 
vorce, births, deaths, pauperism, alcoholism, 
and crime with the business cycle; social 
trends by William F. Ogburn;" predictive 


9I (1895-06), 725-37. 

Social Aspects of the Business Cycle (New 
York: A. A. Knopf, 1927); see also “Statistics in 
Social Research,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXV (1929-30), I-17. 

tt “Indexes of Social Trends and Their Fluctua- 
tions,” American Journal of Sociology, XL (1934- 
35), 822-28. 
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techniques in criminal recidivism” and mari- 
tal adjustment;'3 and developments in the 
theory and methods of sampling." 

The personal document and the case study. 
—The fact that man is able to communicate 
his feelings and ideas is important for re- 
search in the psychological and social sci- 
ences. First, the observable behavior of the 
person fails often to give the clue to his mo- 
tivations. Second, the motivations of ihe 
person in large part have been for:ned in 
communication with others. Third, com- 
munication with the person gives access to 
his feelings, attitudes, and opinions. 

One way of studying the inner life of the 
person is through the personal document, 
defined as a verbal or written communica- 
tion revealing the feelings, attitudes, and 
values of the person. In The Polish Peasant 
in Europe aud America W. 1. Thomas and F. 
Znaniecki made extensive use of such docu- 
ments. They assert that “personal life-rec- 
ords, as complete as possible, constitute the 
perfect. type of sociological material, and 
that if social science has to use other materi- 
als at all it is only because of the practical 
difficulty of obtaining at the moment a suf- 
ficient number of such records to cover the 
totality of sociological problems, and of the 
enormous amount of work demanded for an 
adequate analysis of all the personal mate- 
rials necessary to characterize the life of a 
social group.’’5 

Stimulated by the works of Thomas and 


t2 For a summary of studies of parole prediction 
see E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1939), pp. 
549-51. 


13 E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Predicting 
Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1939). 


™4 Philip M. Hauser, ‘Use of Sampling in the 
Census,” Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, XXXVI (1941), 369-75; Frederick F. Stephan, 
“Practical Problems of Sampling Procedure,’ 
American Sociological Review, I (1936), 569-80; 
and Frederick F. Stephan ef al., “Sampling Pro- 
cedure of the 1940 Census,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XXXV (1940), 615-30. 


's The Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
(New York: A. A. Knopf, 1918-20), pp. 1832-33. 


Znaniecki, a large number of sociologists 
have made extensive and intersive use of 
personal documents. Among the problems 
studied through life-histories and other 
personal documents are: delinquency, by 
Clifford R. Shaw" and also by Henry D. 
McKay and James F. McDonald;"’ crime, 
by John Landesco™ and E. H. Suther- 
land;® the effects of the depression upon 
the family, by R. C. Angell,?° Ruth S. Cavan 
and Katherine H. Ranck,#” and Mirra 
Komarovsky;” the family, by E. Franklin 
Frazier? and E. T. Krueger;?4 an immigrant 
group, by Pauline V. Young;?5 marital ad- 
justment, by Harriet R. Mowrer;* and 
suicide, by Ruth S. Cavan.?’ 

In a recent critical review of the develop- 


16 “Case-Study Method,” Proceedings of the 
American Sociological Society, XXI (1927), 149-57. 
See also, by the same author, The Jack-Roller 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930); The 
Natural History of a Delinquent Career (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931). 


7 Clifford R. Shaw, Henry D. McKay, and 
James F. McDonald, Brothers in Crime (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938). 


18 “Criminal Underworld of Chicago in the 80’s 
and go’s,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XXV (1934-35), 341-57, 929-40; ibid., XXVI 
(1935-36), 235-46, 891-902. 

19 The Professional Thief (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1937). 


20° The Family Encounters the Depression (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936). 


21 The Family and the Depression (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938). 


22 The Unemployed Man and His Family (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1940). 


23 The Negro Family in the United States (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). 


24“Technique of Securing Life History Docu- 
ments,” Journal of Applied Sociology, X1 (1925), 
290-98. 

18 Pilgrims of Russian Town (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1932). 


26 Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord 
(New York: American Book Co., 1935). 


27 Suicide (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1928). 
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ment of the use of personal documents in]ggjby Samuel M. Strong in his study of social 


sociology from 1920 to 1940, R. C. Angell,”8 
appraising several representative studies, 
states that some advance has been made 
since The Polish Peasant iu Europe and 
America, chiefly in the technique of securing 
data, in controlling observer bias, in secur- 
ing supplementary data from other docu- 
ments and from statistical and ecological 
studies, in the increasing tendency to frame 
hypotheses that can be checked by other 
workers, and in using prediction as a means 
of checking hypotheses.”° 

Angell seeks to explain the slow develop- 
ment of the method of the personal docu- 
ment by the greater attention to historical 
rather than to analytic studies, by the vague 
character of the concepts used for formulat- 
ing hypotheses, and by the lack of interstim- 
ulation and mutual criticism because of 
the small number of workers using the 
method.s° 

The typological method, next to be con- 
sidered, has as one of its objectives the for- 
mulation of clear-cut and 
concepts. 

Typology as a method.—The classification 
of individual cases into types is a familiar 
scientific method. In American sociology 
three outstanding variations of typology 
have developed which may be differentiated 
under the terms: (1) empirical types, (2) 
categorical types, and (3) ideal types. 

As early as 1910, George E. Vincent for- 
mulated a theory of empirical types to be 
identified in any group by the epithets of 
praise or blame applied to its members.?! 
This empirical typology, further developed 
by Nels Anderson in The Hobo and by Louis 
Wirth in The Ghetto, was systematically for- 
mulated and employed as a research method 


unambiguous 


4% Louis Gottschalk, Clyde Kluckhohn, and 
Robert Angell, The Use of Personal Documents in 
History, Anthropology and Sociology (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1945), pp. 177-232. 


29 Ibid., pp. 226-28. 
3° I[bid., pp. 228-32. 


Rivalry of Social Groups,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XVI (1910-11), 469-84. 


types in the Negro community. 


The most common use of typology in so- 
ciology is exemplified by the met!).d of the 
categorical type by which the investigator 
assigns individual cases to more or less arbi- 
trary classes which he deems desirable. An 
example is Angell’s classification of families 
in the predepression period by three grades 
—high, moderate, and low—for both inte- 
gration and adaptability. 


The method of the ideal type with its ac- 
centuation to the logical extreme of a se- 
lected attribute, was developed by Georg 
Simmel and Ferdinand Ténnies and per- 
fected by Max Weber. It has been utilized 
for research in the United States, especially 
by students of Robert E. Park. The polar 
conception of societies in terms of the ideal 
constructs of sacred and secular has been 
applied to particular societies by Howard 
Becker and by Robert Redfield. 

The method of typology has proved par- 
ticularly appropriate for the collection, 
classification, and analysis of cases. It is, 
in fact, a large part of the case-study meth- 
od so far as it consists in grouping cases 
under a given class or classes and then de- 
veloping a new class for any negative case, 
i.e., one that does not fall under any previ- 
ously postulated class. 

Particularly in the case of the ideal type, 
the typological method provides a bridge 
from the study of individual cases to the 
construction of attitude and other personal- 
ity tests and scales. This procedure also per- 
mits a quantitative measurement of the de- 
gree to which ideal constructs, such as the 
sacred or the secular, characterize a person 
or a group. Becker, for example, has formu- 
lated a series of questions designed to deter- 
mine the frequency and the intensity of 
sacred traits in individual families or groups 
of families.33 


32 “Social Types in a Minority Group,” American 
Journal of Soctology, XLVIII (1942-43), 563-73. 


Presented in Howard Becker and Reuben 
Hill, Marriage and the Family (Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1942), pp. 12-14. 
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Sociometry.—Sociometry as a research 
method recognizes that social analysis of 
interpersonal relations and group processes 
should precede measurement if significant 
results are to be obtained. The problem, 
then, is to define and chart the relations of 
persons to each other in a way that would be 
mensurable. 

While early attempts were made to map 
and measure social relationships as in the 
social distance scale by Emory S. Bogardus,34 
the earliest systematic presentation of so- 
ciometric methods was made by J. L. 
Moreno, a psychiatrist, in his monograph 
Who Shall Survive? F. S. Chapin,5 S. C. 
Dodd,3® George Lundberg,3? and W. I. 
Newstetter3* are prominent among the sociol- 
ogists who have used sociometric tech- 
niques and have made contributions to its 
theory and application.*° 

Interview methods.—While the interview 
is unquestionably a sociological method, 
little consideration as yet has been given 
to it. Stuart A. Rice fifteen years ago called 
attention to the effect of bias in the investi- 
gator upon data secured in the interview.*° 


34 “A Social Distance Scale,” Sociology and Social 
Research, XVII (1933), 265-71. 


3s “Measuring the Volume of Social Stimuli: A 
Study in Social Psychology,” Social Forces, IV 
(1926), 479-95. 


36 *A Social Distance Test in the Near East,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLI (1935-36), 
194-204. 


37G. A. Lundberg and Mary Steele, “Social 
Attraction-Patterns in a Village,” Sociometry, I 
(1938). 373-419. 

38 W. I. Newstetter, M. J. Feldstein, and Theo- 
dure Newcomb, Group Adjustment (Cleveland: 
Western Reserve University, 1938). 


39 The field-thecretical method which has been 
developed more by psychologists than by sociolo- 
gists may be considered as falling within sociometry 
broadly defined (see J. F. Brown, Psychology and 
the Social Order [New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1936], and G. A. Lundberg, ‘Public Opinion 
from a Behavioristic Point of View,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXVI [1930-31], 387-405). 


4° “Contagious Bias in the Interview,” American 
Journal a So-*wogy, XXXV (1939-40), 420-23. 


A standard volume on the interview“ has 
been contributed by a sociologist, but with 
particular reference to social workers rather 
than to sociological research. A few excel- 
lent statements of interview technique in 
different situations have been made by so- 
ciologisis.# 

At present the liveliest debate among 
sociologists concerning interview techniques 
is upon two points: (1) the guided or the un- 
guided interview and (2) verbatim records 
taken during the interview versus recall and 
recording afterward. 

Rogers in a recent issue of the Journal 
states the case for the nondirective inter- 
view for research purposes.43 Shaw and 
McKay have described their method of se- 
curing stenographic records during a family 
interview.*4 

The development of research techniques 
has proceeded too rapidly in the last twenty- 
five years to permit the funding of experi- 
ence and critical evaluation of the values 
and limitations of these different methods of 
research. Research techniques have often 
developed independently of each other, 
which raises the question of the feasibility 
of attempts at integration. 


INTEGRATION OF RESEARCH METHODS 


Recently, increasing attention has been 
directed to the value of integrating different 
research methods in attacking a given prob- 
lem. Consideration has been given to the 
integration not only of methods within soci- 
ology—as those of case study and statistics 


4" Pauline V. Young, Interviewing in Social W ork 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935). 


42 Herbert Blumer, Movies and Conduct (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933), pp. 3-12; John Dollard, 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1937), chap. ii, ‘Research 
Methods”; Harriet R. Mowrer, op. cit., chap. ii, 
“The Interview”; C. R. Shaw and H. D. McKay, 
Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931), chap. x. 


43 Carl R. Rogers, ““The Nondirective Method as 
a Technique for Social Research,” American Journal 
of Sociology, L (1944-45), 279-83. 


44 Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency, chap. x. 
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—but also of sociological concepts and tech- 
niques with those of other disciplines. Ever 
since its organization in 1923, the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, combining in its 
membership, among others, anthropologists, 
economists, historians, psychologists, po- 
litical scientists, sociologists, and statisti- 
cians, has stressed the importance of co- 
operative projects that would unite the re- 
search techniques of two or more of the 
social sciences. Outstanding examples de- 
monstrate the fruitfulness of the integration 
of research methods and the value to socio- 
logical research of the introduction of the 
concepts and methods of other disciplines 
within its field. 

Integration of the concepts and methods 
of two or more fields may come about in 
different ways: (1) by training sociologists 
in one or more other fields; (2) by com- 
bining the techniques of workers in other 
fields with those of the sociologists; and (3) 
by co-operation on a given project by indi- 
vidual trained in different disciplines. 

The value of integration of conceptual 
systems and methods of cultural anthropol- 
ogy, psychology, and sociology was brilliant- 
ly demonstrated in The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America, in which the authors, 
while primarily sociologists, had thoroughly 
familiarized themselves with the literature 
of the other two fields. 

Sociological studies have been enriched 
in recent years by the application of tech- 
niques adapted from other fields to the 
study of the community and the person. 
Noteworthy is the application of the meth- 
ods of cultural anthropology to the study 
of the modern community as in Middletown 
and Middletown in Transition by the Lynds, 
in the Yankee City studies by W. Lloyd 
Warner and Paul Lunt, and in Deep South 
by Allison Davis and Burleigh and Mary 
Gardner. 

Human ecology represents the creation 
of a new field within sociology by the adap- 
tation from plant and arimal ecology of a 
framework of concepts to the analysis of the 
human community. Sociologists, including 
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Robert E. Park,4s R. D. McKenzie,** Erle 
F, Young,‘*’ Clifford R. Shaw,4* Ernest R. 
Mowrer?? and Calvin F. Schmid,5° have de- 
fined ecological concepts relevant for socio- 
logical research, developed distinctive tech- 
niques, and related ecological analysis to the 
other fields of sociological study. 

The case for combining cultural anthro- 
pology and modified psychiatric methods 
with sociology in the study of personality 
has been presented by John Dollard in 
Criteria for the Life History. In his study of 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town, Dollard 
demonstrated the value of combining tech- 
niques from these different fields by a de- 
scription and analysis of race relations in a 
selected community. 

Examples of genuine co-operation in a 
research venture by sociologists with repre- 
sentatives of other disciplines are beginning 
to multiply. The research monograph for the 
Social Science Research Council on The 
Prediction of Personal Adjustment was pre- 
pared, under a supervising committee com- 
posed of psychologists and sociologists, by 
a psychologist with the collaboration of 
two sociologists representing, respectively, 
case-study and statistical methods. The 
study of Recent Social Trends enlisted 
the collaboration of economists, politi- 
cal scientists, social workers, statisticians, 
and sociologists under the direction of a re- 
search committee composed of representa- 
tives of the above disciplines. The urbanism 
studies of the National Resources Planning 
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45 “Human Ecology,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, XLII (1936-37), 1-15. 

“Human Ecology,” Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (New York, 1931), V, 314-15. 

47 “Social Base Map,” Journal of Applied Soci- 
ology, IX (1925), 202-6. 

48 Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1929); Clifford R. Shaw and H. D. 
McKay, Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942). 

19 The Isometric Map as a Technique of Social 
Research,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV 
(1938-39), 86-06. 

s° “Suicide in Minneapolis, Minnesota: 1928-32,” 


American Journal of Sociology, XXXIX (1939-40), 
30-48. 
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Board similarly utilized the services of per- 
sonnel drawn from the different social sci- 
ences. The Negro youth studies of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education were planned and 
carried out by research workers from cul- 
tural anthropology, psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology. 

An outstanding example of co-operative 
research was the Negro study of the Car- 
negie Foundation under the direction of 
Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish sociologist. 
Manuscripts upon which the summary vol- 
ume* was based were prepared by special- 
ists from cultural anthropology, economics, 
psychology, sociology, and statistics. 

A growing number of sociological re- 
search projects are utilizing, in different 
ways and degrees, a combination of case- 
study and statistical techniques. The most 
frequent cases are the employment of per- 
sonal documents in explanation preliminary 
to setting up a statistical inquiry or in in- 
terpretation of statistical findings. More 
significant are the cases where quantitative 
scales are subjected to validation by case 
studies* or where findings based on personal 
documents are checked by reanalysis by a 
rating scale.53 In Delinquency Areas and in 
Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency, 
Shaw and McKay used a combination of 
ecological, statistical, and case-study data 
in describing and analyzing the life-experi- 
ences of boys learning criminal behavior 
under community influences. 


5‘ Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1944). Among the special 
studies also published by Harper and Brothers are: 
Melville Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro Past 
(1941); Charles S. Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segre- 
gation (1943); and Otto Klineberg (ed.), Characteris- 
tics of the American Negro (1944). 


52 See E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Predicting 
Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939), pp. 41-42, 290-312. 


53 As in the retesting by the Committee on Ap- 
praisal of the Social Science Research Council of 
the case studies used by R. C. Angell in The Family 
Encounters the Depression to predict adjustment to 
the depression. 


METHODOLOGY 


The basic questions of methodology 
which underlie points of view and_tech- 
niques in research in a science are seldom or 
never finally settled. If disposed of in one 
form, they are likely to be resurrected in 
another. 

In recent years the nature of sociology as 
a science and its research procedure have 
been critically appraised from two widely 
different methodological standpoints—those 
of operational sociology and of the sociology 
of knowledge. 

Operational sociology takes as its spring- 
board the thesis that sociology, to be sci- 
entific, should pattern itself upon the phys- 
ical and the biological sciences. It places 
its emphasis upon making explicit, exact, 
and repeatable the operations involved in 
research procedure. It tends to discount 
the role of concepts and would reduce them 
to operational definitions’ and to symbolic 
expression in quantitative symbols.‘ 

Blumer has criticized the operational defi- 
nition of concepts as likely to omit “the 
most vital part of the original reference.’’s® 
Lundberg rejoins that what is omitted may 
be expressed, as it becomes definable, in op- 
erational 

The sociology of knowledge rests upon an 
assumption directly opposite to that of op- 
erational sociology. The former questions 
the validity of all our knowledge and espe- 
cially knowledge in social science, because 
of its social origins and cultural conditioning 
and the social equation of the investigator. 

The sociology of knowledge, as it is being 
developed in this country by Louis Wirth, 
C. Wright Mills, and others, subjects the 


54 See George Lundberg, Foundation of Sociology 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), pp. 54-58, 109- 
26. 

ssSee Stuart C. Dodd, Dimensions of Sociology 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1942). 

s6“The Problem of the Concept in Social Psy- 
chology,” American Journal of Sociology, XLV 
(1939-40), 711. 

57 “Operational Definitions in Social Science,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (1941-42), 
727-45. 
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points of views, concepts, research methods, 
and interpretations of research workers to 
critical examination according to the follow- 
ing considerations: (1) the existing social 
order tends to select problems for research 
and to predetermine the concepts, hypoth- 
eses, and interpretations of findings; (2) 
the scholar has a “‘mental set,”’ i.e., a collec- 
tion of assumptions and biases which he 
more or less unconsciously holds as a result 
of his cultural milieu, personal experiences, 
class origin, group identification, and edu- 
cational training; (3) the methods currently 
regarded as appropriate for research upon 
any problem need to be seen as the accumu- 
lated result of the existing state of knowl- 
edge rather than as the most effective tech- 
niques for present and future study; and (4) 
a given society tends to reward the social 
scientists with the “correct” solutions and 
penalize those with the “wrong” answers. 


EXISTING STATE OF RESEARCH 


In conclusion, a few comments may be 
made upon the present status of sociological 
research in the perspective of the last fifty 
years. Substantial advances have been made 
in developing conceptual systems appropri- 
ate to the study of society; in the devising 
of specialized research techniques; in demon- 
strating the value of combining these and re- 
search methods from other disciplines for 
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the study of significant problems; and, final- 
ly, in the rise of critical attitudes toward 
basic assumptions, systems of concepts, and 
research procedures embodied in the meth- 
odological question raised by the operation- 
al movement and the sociology of knowledge. 

There exist , however, certain serious hand- 
icaps to the further development of research 
commensurate with the maturity which so- 
ciology has now achieved as a science. These 
may be briefly listed: the inadequate, un- 
even, and often fragmentary training of 
graduate students in research methods; the 
great excess of subject-matter over research 
courses in the graduate curriculum; the ex- 
istence among many sociologists of a cultist 
rather than a catholic attitude toward re- 
search methods; the relatively small num- 
ber of trained sociologists and of graduate 
students in proportion to the vast area of 
problems for sociological investigation, and 
as compared with the larger personnel in 
psychology, economics, political science, or 
history; the absorption of sociologists in 
teaching to the disadvantage of research 
undertakings; and the small amount of 
funds available for sociological research.5* 
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HUMAN ECOLOGY 
LOUIS WIRTH 


ABSTRACT 


Human ecology, one of the latest arrivals on the social science scene, has borrowed its conceptual frame- 
work and methods from plant and animal ecology. Malthusianism, Darwinism, the social survey movement, 
and human geography are among the precursors of human ecology, which first received systematic formula- 
tion by Park and others about 1915. It strives for the objective depiction and analysis of the spatial, tempo- 
ral, physical, and technological bases of social life. The capacity for symbolic communication, rationality, 
relatively great mobility, and formal organization and control and the possession of a technology and culture 
distinguish human beings from plants and animals; the recognition of these differences makes human 
ecology a unique social science discipline. It is concerned with localized, or territorially delimited, social 
structures and phenomena, the community being the core concept. The definition of natural, as distinguished 
from administrative, areas and of regions has been one of its chief theoretical and practical contributions. 
The diseovery of the patterns into which social phenomena group themselves and of the coincidence of the 
patterns has had important implications for social control and planning. Ecological facts, not being self- 


explanatory, must be understood in the light of sociocultural and psychic phenomena. 


I 


Human ecology as an academically rec- 
ognized intellectual discipline is consider- 
ably younger than the Journal, whose fifti- 
eth anniversary this issue celebrates. It bor- 
rowed its conceptual framework and much 
of its method from plant and animal ecology, 
which are themselves but recent arrivals in 
the scientific world. When Ernst Haeckel 
coined the name for the new branch of bio- 
logical science in 1869, he sought to call at- 
tention to the fact that the structure and 
behavior of organisms are significantly af- 
fected by their living together with other 
organisms of the same and other species and 
by their habitat. 

Whatever else men are, they are also ani- 
mals, and as such they exhibit the effects of 
physical aggregation and of their habitat. 
Much of what subsequently became human 
ecology had already been studied in a less 
systematic and scientific manner by geog- 
raphers, historians, and philosophers under 
the general theme of “environmentalism.” 
New impetus was given to the study of hu- 
man ecology by the interest aroused in the 
relationship between population and the 
means of subsistence through the writings of 
Malthus and by the new understanding of 
the web of life, including the survival and 
development of species derived from Darwin 
and the theorists of evolution. 

Developments in demography during the 
nineteenth century and the more accurate 
description of human settlements as fur- 


nished by the human geographers, together 
with the beginnings of social surveys of spe- 
cific communities, particularly in England, 
set the stage for the systematic formulation 
of problems and the perfection of methods 
out of which have grown the ecological stud- 
ies of the last generation. 

Sociologists, both urban and rural, were 
at work studying the human community by 
methods which subsequently have been 
called ecological long before human ecology 
was recognized as a distinctive field of scien- 
tific activity. A series of significant maps 
on the spatial distribution of vital and social 
phenomena in England had appeared in 
Henry Mayhew’s London Labour and the 
London Poor. Booth’s Survey of the Life and 
Labour of the People in London had fur- 
nished a notable example of the importance 
of areal study of the great metropolis of 
London. Von Thiinen’s Der isolierte Staat 
Had given a theoretical framework for the 
understanding of successive concentric zones 
of land use of a region. The device of graphi- 
cally presenting population composition by 
means of pyramids had already been used by 
pioneers in the United States Census. There 
had been studies of urban land use, of hous- 
ing, and the incidence of poverty, disease, 
and crime, and there had also been system- 
atic interpretations of these phenomena on 
high theoretical levels, of which Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty is perhaps the 
outstanding example. Stud‘+s of the physi- 
cal aspects of the human community had 
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even found their way into sociological text- 
books, exemplified by Albion W. Small and 
George Vincent’s An Introduction to th 
Study of Society. C. J. his sur- 
veys of rural communities, notably in his 
The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Com- 
munity, had indicated the methods for de- 
picting objectively the interrelations be- 
tween the trade center and the hinterland. 
In addition, there had been numerous mono- 
graphs of a more or less scientific nature on 
specific communities, towns, and cities in 
various parts of the country showing their 
growth, their social characteristics, their 
physical structure, and the incidence of 
problems such as housing and social disor- 
ganization. 

It was not, however, until ror5, when 
Robert E. Park published his provocative 
paper on “The City: Suggestions for the In- 
vestigation of Human Behavior if City En- 
vironment” in this Journal, that what sub- 
sequently became recognized as the ecologi- 
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cal study of the human community was sys- 
tematically formulated. Park’s suggestions 
stimulated a series of investigations which, 
in the course of a few years, led not merely 
to the accumulation of a rich body of ob- 
jective data but also to an appreciation of 
the significance of the study of the commu- 
nity as a physical fact for the understanding 
of it as a social phenomenon and as a state 
of mind, and eventually to the recognition 
of the role that human ecology might play 
in the study of social life generally. 

Human ecology, as Park conceived it, was 
not a branch of sociology but rather a per- 
spective, a method, and a body of knowledge 
essential for the scientific study of social 
life, and hence, like social psychology, a gen- 
eral discipline basic to all the social sciences. 
He recognized its kinship to, and derivation 
from, geography and biology. But he em- 
phasized that, unlike the former, human 
ecology was less concerned with the rela- 
tionship between man and his habitat than 
with the relationship between man and man 
as affected, among other factors, by his habi- 
tat. In distinguishing it from plant and ani- 
mal ecology, he stressed the unique char- 
acteristics of man and the human commu- 
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nity. He noted that, unlike plants and ani- 
mals, human beings in large measure make 
their own environment; they have relatively 
great powers of locomotion and thus are less 
attached to the immediate habitat in which 
by nature they are placed; they are condi- 
tioned by their capacity for symbolic com- 
munication, by rational behavior, and by 
the possession of an elaborate technology 
and culture. Moreover, in human aggrega- 
tions we find the life of the individuals regu- 
lated by conscious controls, by rules, norms, 
and laws, and by formal organizations and 
institutions. These factors introduce into 
the study of human ecology complications 
unknown in the plant and animal world. 

The focus of attention of ecological stud- 
ies has been on localized or territorially de- 
limited social structures and social phenom- 
ena. This has given to the community a cen- 
tral position in the conceptual framework 
of human ecology. Unfortunately this com- 
mon-sense term, like all other common-sense 
terms when used in scientific discourse, has 
had the disadvantage of ambiguity. The 
early literature of human ecology was much 
concerned with the distinction between the 
community and the society. The former 
stressed the symbiotic relations, spatial and 
temporal dimensions, physical structure, 
competition and the division of labor; 
whereas the latter stressed communication, 
consensus, common norms, values, con- 
scious social control, and collective action. 
Unfortunately these two ideal-typical as- 
pects of human social life have frequently 
been confused with concrete realities. Thus 
there has been a failure to see that all com- 
munities are also societies and all human so- 
cieties bear at least some of the character- 
istics of communities. Competition, for in- 
stance, among human beings never takes 
the form of a blind struggle for life and sur- 
vival. Rather, it manifests itself as a more or 
less regulated and controlled struggle for a 
living and for status. Whereas in the plant 
and the animal world the mechanisms of col- 
lective behavior, such as there are, are built 
into the structure of the organisms and can 
truly be described in terms of reflexes and 
instincts, the behavior of the human world 
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can be understood only in the light of habit, 
custom, institutions, morals, ethics, and 
laws. 

Aside from the considerable theoretical 
literature that has developed in the field of 
human ecology, the contributions of the dis- 
cipline have become increasingly manifest 
as aspects of specific studies of communities 
and regions. As the ecological interest and 
techniques developed, almost all American 
community studies have given increasing 
evidence of the use of ecological methods 
and knowledge. This is as true of the studies 
of rural and urban communities as it is of 
those of wider regions. It is not merely be- 
cause the ecological aspect of human social 
life yields a degree of objective knowledge, 
in the sense of noncontroversial description 
of physical facts and offers possibilities for 
a high degree of mensuration and precision, 
but also because the relevance of the physi- 
cal base of human social life is increasingly 
appreciated for the understanding of socio- 
cultural phenomena that human ecology 
has found an increasingly important place 
in community studies and, for that matter, 
in all studies which have an areal dimension. 

The emergence of human ecology as a 
scientific discipline and its recent develop- 
ment have already been adequatelv re- 
viewed by others.’ It is necessary in this re- 
view to sketch merely the newly developing 
interests, problems, procedures, and findings 
of the discipline. As might be expected, the 
most important developments and achieve- 
ments of human ecology are not to be found 
in studies which pass under that label but 
are associated with empirical studies of 
rural and urban communities and of regions 
undertaken by sociologists, by other social 
scientists, and by specialists in other practi- 
cal fields such as market analysis, adminis- 
tration, and planning. 


tSee R. D. McKenzie, ‘‘The Field and Problems 
of Demography, Human Geography, and Human 
Ecology,” chap. iv in The Fields and Methods of 
Sociology, ed. L. L. Bernard (New York: Long & 
Smith, Inc., 1934), pp. 52-66; and James A. Quinn, 
“Topical Summary of Current Literature on Human 
Ecology,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVI, 
No. 2 (September, 1940), 191-226. 


II 


Considerable progress has been made in 
the methods of delimiting the territorial 
bounds of social phenomena and relation- 
ships. This has called into being the concept 
of the natural area as distinguished from the 
administrative area. It has been found that 
the settlement of human beings, the pattern- 
ing of social institutions, the incidence of 
social problems, and the intricate network 
of social interrelationships does not, except 
by accident, conform to arbitrarily de- 
limited areas and that hence administrative 
areas only rarely coincide with the ecologi- 
cal or natural areas. In the study of urban 
life, for instance, the types of land use and 
the types of residential areas to be found in 
the city do not conform to the neat lines of 
precincts, wards, and other political and ad- 
ministrative boundaries. Neither do crime, 
disease, family disorganization, and, for that 
matter, political alignments fit themselves 
into the static patterns of formally adopted 
areal units. They have patterns of their own, 
and they shift in accordance with the total 
conditions of life. Human ecologists have de- 
veloped the techniques of base maps, spot 
maps, and rate maps for the more accurate 
exploration and delineation of the actual in- 
cidence and distribution of these phenomena. 
Burgess’ ideal concept of the growth of the 
city? and the many studies of delinquency, 
family disorganization, racial and economic 
distribution, housing, incomes, and stand- 
ards of living in rural, as well as urban, 
areas have shown that students of social life 
cannot accept without considerable modifi- 
cation the presentation and analyses of data 
offered them by official agencies which must 
use arbitrary administrative areal units. 
The development of census tracts in cities, 
for instance, by the United States Bureau 
of the Census represents a recognition of the 
need for reducing large arbitrary areal units 
to the smallest possible units for the pur- 
pose of scientific investigation. 

Particularly in the study of urban areas 
and metropolitan regions has it become nec- 

2 Robert E. Park, E. W. Burgess, et al., The City 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925), 
chap. ii. 
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essary to discover the actual extent of the 
influence exerted by the center upon the 
periphery. This applies as much to social in- 
stitutions as it does to technology and to 


population aggregates. A metropolis, 
through its intricate network of interrela- 
tionships, extends its range of influence upon 
a territory usually far byond the orbit of the 
immediately surrounding urbanized fringe. 
Because the census gives us a picture of hu- 
man settlements in accordance with where 
people sleep rather than where they work, 
we are likely to gain a false impression of the 
economic and social entity constituting the 
metropolis and tend to conceive of it pri- 
marily as a political unit. 

The recognition of the factors which un- 
derlie the distribution of people and which 
account for the differentiation of types of 
human settiements has important implica- 
tions for social control, especially govern- 
ment. For instance, whereas the criminal is 
free to move about, irrespective of politica] 
boundaries, the police are hedged in by rigid 
lines of areal jurisdiction; and whereas dis- 
ease germs are no respecters of administra- 
tive barriers, health officials are often handi- 
capped by them. The no-man’s land on the 
margin of two or more jurisdictions, that so 
frequently becomes the favorite location for 
contraband activities, is the result of the 
discrepancy between natural and adminis- 
trative areas. The lack of coincidence be- 
tween natural areas (which are defined by 
the range of actual functions and which are 
constantly in flux) and administrative areas 
(which are defined by law and are relatively 
static) is of particular concern to community 
organization and planning. Unless the area 
of community organization and planning is 
approximately coextensive with the area 
over which the phenomena to be organized 
or planned extend, there is bound to be con- 
fusion and ineffectiveness. 

To the research in human ecology be- 
longs much of the credit for the more realis- 
tic conception of the community and the 
region. The Fifteenth Census of the United 
States (1930), in its special monograph on 
Metropolitan Districts,3 took explicit account 


3 Washington : Government Printing Office, 1932. 
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of the regiona! scope of at least our larger 
urban centers. McKenzie’s study of the 
metropolitan community traced “some of 
the basic changes that have taken place in 
American cities since the advent of motor 
transportation” and more important 
structural changes that are taking place in 
American settlement’’s as a result of new 
technological developments. By taking ac- 
count of newspaper circulation as one of the 
factors determining the scope of the metro- 
politan region and the area of influence of 
urban institutions, this study suggested a 
series of subsequent investigations into the 
ecological aspects of social-psychological 
phenomena which had hitherto been neg- 
lected or were not thought to be subject to 
objective analysis. The numerous studies 
which followed on radio-listening areas and 
on the area of influence of urban institu- 
tions, such as the stock exchange, the pro- 
fessional organization, and the health, wel- 
fare, educational, governmental, and cultur- 
al agencies and institutions, gave ample evi- 
dence of the theoretical as well as practical 
usefulness of this approach. 

Nowhere has the new conception of the 
metropolis found greater recognition than in 
the field of planning. The Regional Survey of 
New York and Its Environs,® the National 
Resources Committee’s Regional Factors in 
National Planning and Development,’ and its 
Our Cities: Their Role in the National Econ- 
omy,® together with supplementary reports, 
and such technical planning manuals as 
Action for Cities: A Guide for Community 
Planning,? show the extent to which the eco- 
logical point of view, concepts, methods, and 
findings have penetrated into the art and 


‘The Metropolitan Community (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933). 
Ibid., p. ix. 


® New York, 1927-31. 
7 Washington: Government Printing Office, 1935. 
§ Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937. 


9 Published under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, the American Society 
of Planning Officials, and the International City 
Managers’ Association (Chicago: Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1943). 
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science of planning. And what is true of ur- 
ban studies is equally true of rural and wider 
regional analyses and planning enterprises.'° 

Even when planning was primarily 
physical planning it offered great hospitality 
to the methods and findings of human 
ecology; but since planning has developed 
to include the economic and social design- 
ing or redesigning of the community, hu- 
man ecology has found an even more im- 
portant place in it. Planning aims at the 
optimum use of resources and the rational 
integration of community life. Such knowl- 
edge as the human ecologist has been able 
to obtain about the location of industry, 
the distribution, segregation, and succession 
of population, the areas of influence of 
social institutions, and the interrelation- 
ship between the physical, the technological, 
the economic, the political, and the cultural 
aspects of community life has proved itself 
indispensable. 

It should be noted, however, that human 
ecology has not been merely the handmaiden 
either of the other social sciences, on the 
one hand, or of such practical arts as plan- 
ning, on the other. It has, in recent years, 
developed a substantial body of scientific 
knowledge in its own right and has also 
drawn upon other branches of social science 
for its data and hypotheses. Thus, for in- 
stance, studies of communication, public 
opinion, markets, and voting have con- 
tributed immensely to the formulation of 
the problems of human ecology, the data 
with which the discipline works, and the ex- 
planations and interpretations toward which 
it strives. 

It should also be noted that, although the 
most intensive studies of human ecology 
have been concerned with urban and rural 
communities, human ecology has also been 
applied to larger areas and to world-wide 
phenomena. Thus the patterns of urbasiza- 
tion, the trends of migration, the interrela- 
tions between national states, the functions 
of frontiers, and the problems of minorities, 
among others, have been studied at least in 

0 Cf. the studies of Rupert B. Vance, the “Rural 


Life Studies” prepared by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


a preliminary way by the methods of human 
ecology; and there is every reason to believe 
that in the future the knowledge gained 
from local small-scale research will be ap- 
plied to the world as a whole. 


Ill 


The accumulation of vast bodies of pre- 
cise, descriptive material and its graphic 
presentation by means of maps and diagrams 
has unfortunately led some investigators to 
assume that the facts are either self-explana- 
tory or that one set of ecological facts can be 
adequately interpreted in terms of other eco- 
logical data. In the ecological studies of de- 
linquency, insanity, family disorganization, 
religious life, political behavior, and social 
institutions it has sometimes been naively as- 
sumed that, once the spatial distribution of 
people, institutions, functions, and problems 
has been traced and their concentration and 
dispersion noted, there remains nothing for 
the ecologist to do but to relate these phe- 
nomena to other ecological data to arrive at 
valid explanations. This view overlooks the 
fact that social life is a complex interdepend- 
ent whole. Material conditions of existence 
are, of course, important factors in the de- 
termination of social structure and personal 
characteristics and behavior. Subsistence, 
competition, the division of labor, spatial 
and temporal arrangements and distribu- 
tions are important aspects of the material 
conditions of existence and, in turn, of social 
life. But they are not the whole of social life. 
On the contrary, as has been adequately 
demonstrated through numerous investiga- 
tions, types of attitudes, personalities, cul- 
tural forms, and social organizations and in- 
stitutions may have as significant an effect 
in shaping ecological patterns and processes 
as the latter have in conditioning social and 
social-psychological phenomena. Indeed, in 
view of our present-day knowledge concern- 
ing social causation, we might well be pre- 
disposed to follow the general principle that 
physical factors, while by no means negligi- 
ble in their influence upon social life and 
psychological phenomena, are, at best, con- 
ditioning factors offering the possibilities 
and setting the limits for social and psycho- 
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logical existence and Gevelopment. In other 
words, they set the stage for man, the actor. 
We are not yet far enough advanced to say 
with confidence what importance shall be 
ascribed to any one factor operating in the 
complex sphere of the social and the psy- 
chological, much less to evaluate the rela- 
tive importance of physical as distinguished 
from social and psychological factors. 

This does not, of course, mean that eco- 
logical studies are irrelevant to sociology 
and to the social sciences. They furnish the 
indispensable framework of knowledge upon 
which social and psychic existence rests. 
They often aid us in defining and localizing 
our problems. They aid us in uncovering in- 
terrelationships of which otherwise we might 
not be fully aware, and they suggest the se- 
lection of criteria for controlled study. It is 
as yet questionable to what extent ecologi- 
cal facts may serve as indices of social and 
psychological facts. For instance, the use of 
income, occupation, area of residence, home- 
ownership, rental, and duration of settle- 
ment may well be justified in the analysis 
of social status; but if social status is not to 
be thought of as identical with economic 
status and if, as we might well suspect, eco- 
nomic status itself is the resultant of factors 
among which those cited are only a few, then 
the use of such an index as rental for eco- 
nomic status, not to speak of social status, is 
likely to be misleading. Used judiciously, 
however, such an index may prove itself 
useful for scientific analysis, especially when 
its correlation with other facts of the same 
order has been established. 

The studies showing significant differ- 
ences in such phenomena as delinquency 
and mental disorders as between different 
areas of the city are of the utmost impor- 
tance for the advance of scientific knowledge 
in these fields. The establishment of gra- 
dients for rates of personal and social dis- 
organization passing from the center of the 
city out toward its periphery is a scientific 
achievement which carries us far beyond the 
common-sense knowledge we have had hith- 
erto. But it would be absurd to say that 
there is something in the inlying areas 
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themselves or in the fact that they are close 
to the center of the city that produces these 
high rates of delinquency or other forms of 
social disorganization. It is rather to the 
relative concentration and segregation of 
certain population groups living under cer- 
tain conditions and in a certain culture that 
we must look for an explanation of these 
facts. Human ecology thus provides us with 
one of the hitherto neglected aspects of the 
matrix within which social events take place 
and hence with a conceptual framework and 
a battery of techniques through which these 
social phenomena can be more fully and ade- 
quately understood. 

It would be vain, however, to expect hu- 
man ecology to give us more than a seg- 
mental view of the group life of man which 
sociology seeks to depict and to understand. 
Working in co-operation with students of 
social organization and social psychology, 
human ecologists can furnish a more com- 
prehensive and a more realistic analysis of 
society than would otherwise be possible. 
They can introduce into the study of social 
phenomena objective referents which will 
anchor the generalizations concerning so- 
ciety, for which all sociologists strive, more 
firmly in time, in space, and material reality. 
Human ecology is not a substitute for, but 
a supplement to, the other frames of refer- 
ence and methods of social investigation. By 
introducing some of the spirit and much of 
the substance and methods appropriate to 
the natural sciences into the study of social 
phenomena, human ecology has called at- 
tention to the wide areas where social life 
can properly be studied as if the observer 
were not an integral part of the observed. 
This beneficent influence would be negated, 
however, if the human ecologists were to 
proceed as if they, together with the demog- 
raphers and the statisticians, were the only 
true scientists among the sociologists, or as 
if they, unaided by others using different ap- 
proaches, alone could comprehend and ex- 
plain the complicated and elusive realities 
in the realm of the social. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


ABSTRACT 

Examination of the first three volumes of the American Journal of Sociology reveals general dissatisfaction 
with the current approaches to social questions and the firm conviction that there can be a science of society, 
but “social research” is absent, while more than half the contributions in the last three volumes embody 
results reached by quantitative methods. It is now evident that (1) sociology is to consist largely of induc- 
tions from the scientific study of social phenomenon; (2) such study will show correlations (positive or nega- 
tive) between a given species of social phenomenon and everything which might favor or oppose it; (3) sociol- 
ogists will be discoverers of correlations rather than plausible theorizers; (4) sociological treatises will be- 


come less personal. 


The story of the development of sociol- 
ogy is much the same as that of the older 
branches of knowledge. A tract of human 
interest, overrun by speculation, dogmatiz- 
ing, and fruitless controversy, gradually 
comes to be occupied by authentic settlers 
willing to dig and moil in order to make it 
produce. Laboriously the rank, age-old jun- 
gle-growth of myths, superstitions, wise 
saws, gnomic sayings, aphorisms, religious 
dogmas, and fine-spun philosophic deduc- 
tions is cleared away to make room for 
crops of verifiable knowledge. In the end we 
have a well-tilled productive area. 

Up to the Renaissance, churchmen, on 
the strength of a passage from Holy Writ or 
deducing from a reigning system of theol- 
ogy, stood ready to pass final judgment up- 
on human groupings and relationships, con- 
ventional values and behavior patterns, 
social customs and institutions. Thanks to 
their shrewd insight they were often right, 
but this did not validate their methods. In 
the sixteenth century the philosophers had 
their innings; they undertook to clarify 
social matters in the light of general princi- 
ples, self-evident or formally established. 
Even I can remember when in the “‘cata- 
logues” of many of our colleges the natural 
sciences were grouped under the designation 
“natural philosophy.” “Psychology” was 


known as “mental philosophy”; ethics 
passed as “moral philosophy,” politics as 
“political philosophy’’; and reflections and 
comments on society were lumped as 
“social philosophy.” So very recent has been 
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the recognition of empirical inquiry as the 
means of arriving at demonstrable truth! 


Then, in the late afternoon of the last 
century, many of our choicer spirts became 
the prey of dissatisfaction and restlessness; 
they felt that the phenomena of society 
ought to be studied in the same close, pains- 
taking way that had brought about such 
breath-taking advances in our knowledge of 
natural phenomena. In the earlier volumes 
of the American Journal of Sociology there 
is hardly a paper that does not show im- 
patience with trite, handed-down notions 
and assumptions as to things social; while 
fresh analyses, based upon close inspection 
of the social reality itself, are put forward. 
Every contribution is pervaded by this 
straining for realism, and you meet with no 
citation of authorities dead or living. Re- 
search of the elaborate, costly type going on 
today is absent; but many studies of a fac- 
tual nature are presented. 


Thus I find in Volume I: 


Recent Legislation in Restraint of Trade 

The Michigan System of Child-saving 

The German Inner Mission 

Profit Sharing in the United States 

The Civic Federation of Chicago 

The Distribution of the Sexes in the United 
States in 1890 


In Volume IT: 
The Smoky Pilgrims 
Profit Sharing at Ivorydale 
The Working Boy 
Productivity of Municipal Enterprises 
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In Volume IIT: 


Character Building at Elmira 

The George Junior Republic 

Factory Legislation for Women in the United 
States 

Social Value of the Saloon 

Suicide in the Light of Recent Studies 

The Philadelphia Gas Works 


Much interest is shown in the relation of 
upcoming sociology to other branches; 
I note studies of its relation to pedagogy, 
biology, anthropology, psychology, political 
economy. 

The intellectual labor now going into 
authentic social research was then ex- 
pended in sharpening of concepts, in fresh 
and better analysis of social institutions, 
activities, and movements. I cite from Vol- 
ume [: 


The State and Semi-public Corporations 

Scholarship and Social Agitation 

The Place and Functions of Voluntary Associa- 
tions 

Politics and Crime 

English and American Christian Socialism 

Businessmen and Social Theorists 


From Volume II: 
The LePlay Method of Social Observation 
The Function of the Church 
Sanitation and Sociology 
Socialistic Thought in England 


From Volume III: 
The Scientific Value of Social Settlements 
Possibilities of the Present Industrial System 
The Control of Quasi-public Works 
A Co-operative Church-Parish System in Cities 
The Relation of Sex to Primitive Social Control 


Turning now to the /ast three volumes of 
the Journal, I find abundant evidence of a 
great shift of attention in the intervening 
half-century. There are many discussions of 
research techniques, e.g., case methods, how 
best to take an “opinion poll,” means of 
measurement, the use of the “‘culture-area”’ 
concept, the role of the ‘frame of reference,” 
etc. 

Of the fifty-nine papers printed in Volume 
XLVII of the Journal (1941-42), twenty- 
five can fairly be considered to represent 
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quantitative research. If we leave out the 
seventeen papers in a single number which 
describe the wartime morale of various bel- 
ligerent peoples, the quantitative papers 
come to twenty-four out of forty-two. Of 
the fifty-eight papers in Volume XLVIII 
(1942-43), twenty-six are quantitative. But 
if we leave the fifteen papers in a single num- 
ber which describe the types of education 
being given to various backward peoples and 
races, the proportion of quantitative papers 
is twenty-six out of forty-three. Of the forty- 
seven papers in Volume XLIX (1943-44), 
nineteen are quantitative. Since, however, 
an entire number is given over to the predic- 
tion of probable developments in the post- 
war world, i.e., applied sociology rather than 
pure sociology, the true proportion of quan- 
titative papers is nineteen out of thirty-five. 
In the three volumes 57 per cent of the con- 
tributions to sociology are quantitative! Pre- 
cisely the same endeavor to measure the ex- 
tent of occurrence of a social phenomenon, 
then compare the resulting quantum with 
those of other measured phenomena—socia! 
or subsocial—to see if a relation is disclosed, 
appears in the volumes of the American So- 
ciological Review. 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


It is certain that research in the social 
field is not going to be “‘off the same block” 
as research into nature. The investigator of 
human reactions has certain advantages 
over the explorer of the reactions of cells, 
molecules, and atoms. Having grown up in 
society, he is able’ to experience social phe- 
nomena as well as observe them. Often he can 
interpret them from the point of view of the 
insider, as well as from that of the mere on- 
looker. Even if he is unmoved by the emo- 
tions of the panicky mob or the rapt revival 
meeting, he is able to talk with the partici- 
pants and learn why they react as they do. 

On the other hand, eagerness to get the 
“insider’s” view of what goes on presents 
a pitfall in that the observer is prone to .n- 
terpret the reactions of others by consider- 
ing why he would so react were he in their 
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place—which may put him on a false track. 
Look what dreadful mistakes have been 
made in interpreting the beliefs and ways of 
primitives by observers who had never lived 
with contemporary primitives months on 
end as the’ethnologist of today feels bound 
to do! Even in regard to fellow-members of 
our own society, we may go wide of the mark 
when they are of a social milieu altogether 
different from our own. In attempting to 
forecast correctly the response of sharecrop- 
pers, Mexican immigrants, or American Ne- 
groes to a fresh situation, generally only 
those can be trusted who have known them 
long and intimately. 

Again social scientists are not so free as 
are other scientists to test hypotheses by 
controlled experiment. Just as the plant 
pathologist can inoculate hosts of plants 
with the germs of a new disease and thereby 
learn its course and treatment, whereas the 
human pathologist cannot experiment with 
diseases unless volunteers present them- 
selves; just as the geneticist can make all 
sorts of pair combinations in an animal 
species and appraise the resulting progeny, 
whereas the student of human heredity can 
make no experiments—in incest, for ex- 
ample—but is limited to such cases as he 
can find; so the sociologist can institute 
only benign experiments, as, for example, 
trying out a promising diet, means of recre- 
ation, or teaching method on the inmates of 
an orphan asylum or a reformatory! He is 
really a field observer with a notebook rath- 
er than a laboratory experimenter. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE FACTS 


Before the advent of “honest-to-good- 
ness’’ scientific research into society, social 
facts of a particular description were looked 
upon not as materials to study and gener- 
alize from but as possible supports of a posi- 
tion already taken. They might serve as 
lubricants to facilitate the “downing” of a 
belief otherwise not easy to swallow! To 
“put over” your view you adduced enough 
hand-picked facts to make it look like an 
inevitable conclusion from them! In genuine 
induction, on the other hand, the facts are 
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prior! The conclusion is drawn from them 
by a logic that no one can gainsay. In the 
best examples of current social research 
your point of departure is hundreds or thou- 
sands of cases selected in a way that quite 
precludes “card-stacking.”’ Their typicality 
is assured by their being selected “by 
chance” or by their being all the cases in 
sight! How to handle and present the re- 
sults of the uniform study of many cases so 
that they will yield all the light they are 
capable of imparting is a problem for the 
statistical expert. The sociologist’s job is to 
illuminate the showings of all the interrelat- 
ed investigations with the rays of light from 
divers other sources and draw therefrom 
such conclusions as they may warrant. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIAL REALITY 


One great weakness of the prescientific 
inquiries into social phenomena was faulty 
preliminary analysis. If it was something he 
objected to, the theologian accounted for it 
by laying it to “‘our natural propensity to 
evil” or “the instigation of the devil.” If it 
was something he approved of, the cause of 
it was “God’s prompting of our hearts” or 
“the impulses of the regenerate.” The social 
philosopher sought the “cause’”’ or “‘causes” 
of the phenomena but rarely made his 
analysis exhaustive. The social researcher, 
on the other hand, usually iinds that the 
volume of the phenomena he studies varies 
with a number of things. Back of such prob- 
lem-posers as intemperance, gambling, wife- 
desertion, juvenile delinquency, industrial 
sabotage, and race riots are divers motives, 
conditions, and circumstances. By studying 
how the volume of the phenomena fluc- 
tuates with each of these, he arrives at its 
“factors,” both those opposing it and those 
favoring it. The problem of which of these 
factors is to be considered the “‘cause”’ of the 
phenomenon he turns over to the logician. 
It is not something that his method can dis- 
close. 

SOME TRAITS OF EMERGENT 
SOCIOLOGY 


We dare not look forward to a sociology 
that will be as exact and settled as are the 
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riper sciences of nature. Suppose that among 
living species the process of developmental 
adaptation to changed environment were 
speeded up until it went on a hundred times 
faster than the rate Darwin found; could 
biology be as settled as it is? Or suppose that 
alterations of climate or of land elevations, 
subsidences, and erosions went on a hundred 
times faster than they actually do; could 
geology be as stable as it is? 

Now the subject matter of sociology, 
that is, the behavior of man in society, 
varies so much from age to age, from stage 
to stage of human cu!ture, that many of our 
findings can be provisional only. In mar- 
riage, family, inheritance, property, crime, 
education, and patterns of grouping, what 
holds for literates may not hold for pre- 
literates; what goes for machine-users may 
not go for tool-users; what suits settled 
cultivators may not suit hunters or nomad 
herdsmen. In many a situation the behavior 
of Christians, Moslems, or Buddhists gives 
little clue to the behavior of totemists. Even 
today alterations in the reigning social cul- 
ture may be so great and sudden as to con- 
found all prophecy. I thought I knew Ger- 
mans when I left them fifty-six years ago 
after a year of university study among them. 
But the new Satanic culture, naziism, has 
made them less comprehensible by me than 
are Samoyeds! 


SOME LIKELY CONSEQUENCES OF THI 
SUCCESS OF SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Lacking the needful mathematics, I am 
entirely incompetent to forecast how exten- 
sively quantitative procedures can be in- 
troduced into social research. However, if 
the past gives any clue to the future, it does 
not seem rash to hazard the following pre- 
dictions: 

1. Since Ph.D’s should be prepared to 
contribute to their specialty, we shall see a 
serious part of the graduate work for the 
doctorate in sociology relate to techniques 
for social research. 
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2. As more and more they come to rest 
on well-established correlations—negative 
as well as positive—among measured social 
facts, sociological treatises will be less per- 
sonal and speculative than they have been. 
In the degree that they become objective, 
they will converge rather than diverge! 

3. When hundreds of kinds of social phe- 
nomena have been measured. and their 
measurements so checked against those of 
associated conditions and circumstances 
that their true causes appear, utopianism 
will meet with hard sledding. The old no- 
tion that there is just one social class or in- 
stitution that is responsible for society’s ills 
has to be given up, now that social research 
has shown that unsocialized, recalcitrant, 
trouble-giving elements infest every class, 
stratum, and segment of society. 

4. When there are at hand tested and ap- 
proved techniques for getting at the facts 
underlying a problem-situation and ascer- 
taining their significance, social legislators 
and administrators will no longer need to 
work in the dark or the twilight. The time 
may be near when many legislative commit- 
tees and most bureaus and agencies of gov- 
ernment will have their research staffs. Since 
only government can ask questions that 
must be answered, we shall see a constant 
expansion of the inquiries of the Census Bu- 
reau; and in between decennial censuses will 
appear a great variety of special reports of 
sociological interest. 

5. As the body of verified knowledge 
about society grows, wild and irresponsible 
assertions as to actual social conditions will 
be promptly checked against the findings of 
the researchers and redound to the discredit 
of the utterer. 

6. Evidences of bias in the collecting or 
handling of social data will prove so damag- 
ing to the reputation of the investigator 
that social researchers must, willy-nilly, 
cultivate “‘scientific objectivity,” until they 
come to command such general confidence 
as bacteriologists and certified public ac- 
countants now enjoy. 
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Trends in sociological research will doubtless be influenced by many problems arising in the postwar 
world and by improvements in method. In methodology we may expect the emergence of more suitable 
working concepts and better techniques for discovering pertinent social facts, both quantitative and quali- 
tative. The overwhelming demands of business, organized labor, and government for quick and practical 
answers to social problems may result in marked pressures upon our universities to neglect research which is 
less immediate in aim but perhaps more important in its ultimate bearing on society and culture. 


To attempt to forecast the future, es- 
pecially in these dynamic times, is a bold 
venture. It is always much safer to interpret 
the past than to predict events to come. 
Yet to indulge in fantasy about the world 
ahead is a persistent human interest, and 
the present paper is an effort to project a 
picture of probable next steps in sociology. 
Just how much of what follows is sound pre- 
diction and how much a hope regarding de- 
velopments to come only time will tell. 


Surely the future trends in sociology— 
despite rapidly changing times—are not 
likely to be completely unrelated to the past. 
Two broad influences are obvious: First, 
practical problems of society will continue 
to determine our chief interests and instruc- 
tional and research tasks in the years ahead. 
The particular topics, on the other hand, 
may be somewhat different from those with 
which sociology has customarily dealt. Sec- 
ond, the growing controls of the state over 
our society are bound to influence both the 
subject matter and the direction of our re- 
search. For example, along with the govern- 
mental controls we are pretty certain to see 
a great increase in all sorts of planning. 
Added political regulations and planning, 
in turn, will affect the relations of individu- 
als and of economic and other groups to the 
state. While we cannot foresee all the specif- 
ic features of such trends, some, at least, 
are already emerging, such as the extension 
of social security; the growth of govern- 
mental regulation of business, industry, and 
labor; and the acceptance of a host of con- 


trols which are quite alien to the traditions 
and customs of our national society. 

Since the heart of any science lies in its 
research findings, we shall concern ourselves 
chiefly with trends in research. In the long 
view of sociology as a developing body of 
tested knowledge, the changes in college and 
university courses are of secondary impor- 
tance. Both formal instruction and training 
in method will increasingly be bound up 
with the direction of empirical investigation 
and systematic theory. Assuming, then, that 
research is the crucial matter, three major 
topics will serve as the foci for our discus- 
sion: trends in research topics, develop- 
menis in method, and the place of the state 
and private enterprise in determining areas 
of study and in providing funds for in- 
vestigation. 

I 

In essaying trends in research, we must 
not forget that larger economic, political, 
and social events will determine the chief 
direction which sociology will take, includ- 
ing our relations with the other social sci- 
ences. Interdisciplinary relations are likely 
to be closer than in the past, especially in 
areas where the sociological standpoint and 
interest are becoming more fully recognized. 

The further rapprochement of cultural 
anthropology and sociology seems self-evi- 
dent. While there may be opposition to this 
trend on the part of certain vested interests 
among the academicians, the integration of 
concepts, course content, and areas and 
methods of research is going steadily for- 
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ward. In like manner in many branches of 
psychology, especially those dealing with 
child development, abnormal! conduct, and 
business and industry, the social-cu:tural 
factors in motivation and learning are recog- 
nized. Social psychology, representing two 
fields—the development and function of 
personality and collective or mass behavior 
—has long drawn its method, content, and 
personnel from both sociology and psy- 
chology. So, too, political science will prob- 
ably have even closer relations with soci- 
ology than in the past, especially as statist, 
in contradistinction to societal or nongov- 
ernmental, forces come into prominence. 
Likewise, we may expect sociologists to 
tackle numerous topics which have direct 
bearing on economics, such as the person- 
nel and group effects of technological 
changes; the decline in public willingness to 
undertake risk-bearing, especially in the 
face of continuing uncertainties of the busi- 
ness cycle and of governmental restrictions 
on investment and profit; the community 
implications—particularly for the consumer 
—of national advertising campaigns; and 
the social effects of the expanding power of 
organized labor. 

It will not be possible to comment on 
more than a few of the many problems 
which are related to our sister-disciplines 
or, more strictly, to traditional sociology. 
We shall begin with some of those related 
to business and industry. 

Respecting personnel selection and train- 
ing, we may expect close collaboration of 
the sociologist and psychologist in moving 
beyond the present use of intelligence and 
vocational tests in developing useful job 
descriptions and classifications to be used 
as the basis of prediction. All too often pres- 
ent tests fail to take into account either the 
specific nature of the job to be done or the 
social-emotional responses which derive 
from the group situation in which a particu- 
lar operation is performed. 

The latter—that is, the group factors 
are tied in with labor-management con- 
tacts, as well as with the interpersonal rela- 
tions of the workers themselves. If into 
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these social situations, labor-union controls 
of one sort or another are introduced, we 
will find still other complicating elements 
in the. total picture. This whole area of so- 
ciological and social-psychological research 
has so far been little exploited. Aside from 
a few studies, such as those of Hersey and 
of Mayo, Roethlisberger, Dickson, and 
Whitehead, little attention has been paid to 
the fact that a business house or factory is a 
kind of community in which all sorts of inter- 
personal contacts affect production rates: 
worker-worker, worker-foreman relations, 
and sense of group solidarity. Often enough 
these social patterns have repercussions on 
the family and neighborhood outside the 
plant. 

Common-sense observation shows that 
such problems are not confined to business 
and industry. During the present war mili- 
tary authorities have gradually become con- 
scious of similar elements in their various 
commands. Although little or no systematic 
research has been done on the matter, the 
group aspects of morale are everywhere evi- 
dent. This is true with respect to official 
military organization and also with regard 
to those interactions which grow up outside 
the formalities of military life and yet which 
play a vital part in esprit de corps. For ex 
ample, the British found that ground-crew 
solidarity tends to break down when ground 
crews are put into a common labor pool 
from which individual workmen are drawn 
for specific jobs on planes scattered over an 
entire air base. In fact, in any military unit, 
comradeship and congeniality grow up 
among troops, which, though completely 
unofficial, greatly influence work’and fight 
performance. 

Such observations are facts as surely as 
are test scores or production records. While 
owners, managers, and even trade-union 
officials vaguely recognize these group and 
interpersonal elements as of some impor- 
tance, little systematic study has been made 
of these matters. Techniques of direct ob- 
servation, polling, sociometrics, and of the 
interview may well be applied in investiga- 
tions of such data. 
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In this connection the type of examina- 
tion for officer candidates developed by the 
British War Office Selection Boards, which 
give balanced weights to intelligence, social- 
emotional traits, and leadership abilities, 
may, with proper scientific stundardization 
and validation, be made useful in personnel 
selection in business and industry. 

The healthy operation of government 
with respect to individuals and groups in- 
side the country, as well as in international 
relations, is closely linked with many mat- 
ters not strictly governmental. This fact 
obviously brings sociology into contact with 
political science. Thus the political scien- 
tist usually discontinues his analysis at the 
point where the units or functions of gov- 
ernment stop, whereas the sociologist is 
interested in processes that go on below and 
beyond the formal governmental structures 
or regulations. In particular, as we witness 
more and more state control over our daily 
lives, we shall need research on changes in 
people’s attitudes, sentiments, and values 
regarding governmental functions as they 
influence those outside the state’s orbit. 

In the light of present trends on the in- 
ternational front, we may also expect in- 
creasing attention to the sociology of for- 
eign relations. So long as our nation focused 
its attention on domestic growth and ex- 
pansion on this continent, sociology tended, 
with few exceptions, to give little attention 
to international affairs. This was reflected 
in our textbooks, curriculums, and the top- 
ics of our research. As world events have 
overtaken us and obliged us to extend our 
political and economic horizons, sociolo- 
gists have become increasingly aware of the 
importance of social-cultural data lying out- 
side the United States. Thus in the past 
five years rural sociologists have gone to 
various Latin-American countries to study 
their rural life and to aid scholars in those 
countries to understand us. These contacts 
have already had an effect upon the areas 
of research and on our teaching. We may 
expect a great growth of interest in the so- 
cieties and cultures of Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and Oceania. This not only will force us 
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into closer contact with political science and 
economics but will broaden the factual and 
theoretical foundations of our science. 

In addition to such contributions, govern- 
mental agencies—as they expand—are like- 
ly to seek the aid of sociologists in solving 
some of their own organizational difficulties. 
Not only will government sponsor research 
in such fields as population, rural life, labor 
relations, child welfare, social security, and 
war-veteran adjustments, but, if and when 
government extends into activities formerly 
dominated by industry and busiaess, it, too, 
will need help on similar problems of per- 
sonnel selection, training, and group morale. 

As to research on topics traditionally 
closely associated with sociology proper, we 
may expect continuing studies in population, 
race relations, the family, delinquency and 
crime, community—both rural and urban— 
and communication, to name only a few. 
We shall comment on only three of these: 
population, race relations, and communi- 
cation. 

Research in the field of population is one 
of the oldest and most objective. One strik- 
ing present trend, however, goes beyond 
the statistics of fertility, age-group differ- 
ences, and the traditional correlations of 
birth and death rates with class status, oc- 
cupation, education, and type of communi- 
ty. Students of population are now seeking 
to get at social-psychological attitudes and 
values, for example, those which are asso- 
ciated with the rising status of women or a 
high standard of living, which relate to 
the small-family system and programs of 
planned parenthood, which influence frigidi 
ty and conjugal sex relations, and which 
otherwise affect not only differential fer- 
tility rates but a number of other aspects of 
family life. 

The topic of race relations and minority 
groups has wide ramifications and is likely 
to continue to interest sociologists, not only 
because of our domestic maladjustments, 
but also because the problem is linked with 
our expanding international contacts. With 
respect to the American scene, one impor- 
tant trend may be noted. Apparently the 
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broad studies by the general “race relations 
expert” who tried to cover a vast range of 
minority problems will be replaced by 
studies of prejudice and discrimination as 
these emerge at the particular points where 
intergroup conflicts arise—in transport; in 
the office, store, or factory; in the church or 
school; or in places of recreation and amuse- 
ment. This means that the research workers 
in personne! selection and training in busi- 
ness and industry, in school supervision and 
curriculum-making, in interfaith relations, 
and elsewhere will absorb this particular 
problem as a part of their larger obligations. 
This trend to investigate prejudiced be- 
havior within the specific situations in which 
trouble arises marks a step toward objec- 
tivity in analysis and a potentially more 
adequate solution of this difficult problem. 

Another important and rapidly expand- 
ing area of research has to do with com- 
munication, so important in both active 
and passive social adaptation. Studies in 
communication range all the way from those 
having to do with close interpersonal con- 
tacts, as between mother and chil, to those 
world-wide reaches of stimulation and re- 
sponse made possible by the radio. 

With regard to early socialization, genetic 
or child psychologists are gradually learn- 
ing from sociologists that, from birth on, the 
infant and child live in a social group. There 
is not, first, individual learning, to which is 
later added a “social” element. Jnteraction 
is present from the outset. With improved 
methods, in fact, it should be possible to 
test the suggestive assumptions of such 
writers as George Herbert Mead, Sigmund 
Freud, and others regarding the rise of the 
“social self,” the “ego” and “super-ego,”’ 
the “modal personality,” and other like 
concepts about the basic life-organization 
of the individual. 

So, too, the future should see much atten- 
tion paid to the learning of irrational habits, 
attitudes, and opinions—the whole area 
linked to culturally determined fantasy, so 
vital in daily living and in public controls 
of conduct. In the past, psychologists have 
paid most attention to learning of motor 
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skills and rational problem-solving. Re- 
search in this other dimension of man’s 
thought and action is badly needed. 

In those areas of communication which 
reach beyond person-to-person contact, we 
are certain to see ever expanding studies for 
some time to come. The contributions of 
Lazarsfeld, Stanton, Berelson, Merton, and 
others provide but a glimpse into yet un- 
touched phases of communication research. 
There is every reason to assume that human 
society will become more and more domi- 
nated by impersonal, urbanized, industrial- 
ized, “‘mass-society” culture. The days of 
primitive and folk societies are surely num- 
bered. Out of this “brave new world” will 
emerge new satisfactions and new values, 
also new frustrations and anxieties; and we 
shall want to know what these mean for 
social intercourse, personality development, 
and the larger social-cultural order. 

The recent disposition in anthropology 
and sociology to tackle the causal interrela- 
tions of society, culture, and personality will 
doubtless evoke further research. The kind 
of studies made by Benedict, Linton and 
Kardiner, Roheim, Dollard, Bateson and 
Mead, Hallowell, DuBois, and others is 
rapidly expanding to cover both primitive 
and civilized peoples. Moreover, certain as- 
pects of research regarding race and minor- 
ity groups—now oiten heavily laden with 
more emotion than logic—will perhaps be 
absorbed into this larger and more objective- 
ly oriented field of study. Also comparative 
analyses of social organization and culture 
are needed as one basis in fact for the more 
subtle tasks involved in unraveling the dy- 
namics of the personality-society-culture 
complex. In this connection the cross-cultur- 
al survey, begun by Murdoch and asso- 
ciates at. Yale, should, in due course, pro- 
vide at least one solid base for future library 
and field research—the two types of study 
co-operating in approach, data, and anal- 
yses. 

Out of such investigations should come 
some light on the age-old topic of the rela- 
tion of history to the social sciences. Es- 
pecially pertinent would be the establish- 
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ment of proximate and limited “historical 
laws” of social control and social-cultural 
change—some sort of cultural uniformities 
within determinable time and space limits— 
as against the establishment of more general 
biosocial and social-psychological laws of 
personal development and of human inter- 
action everywhere. These latter would repre- 
sent uniformities of somewhat different 
character than those of culture as it is cus- 
tomarily defined. 

In addition to the type of study indi- 
cated above, both private enterprise and 
government may more and more realize the 
utility of “self-testing” or analyses of the 
success or failure of particular operations. 
With respect to government, attention 
raight be given to examining the actual 
workings of legislative, administrative, and 
judicial processes—not according to the 
blueprints of organization but in terms of 
interpersonal and intergroup relations. The 
operations of bureaucracy, especially, may 
well come in for close scrutiny by social psy- 
chologists. So, too, we may expect an exten- 
sion of studies to check on the success or 
failure of particular governmental “action 
programs.” The work of Likert and his 
Division of Program Surveys of the federal 
Department of Agriculture and of like 
studies during the war on public reactions 
to rationing and bond sales campaigns and 
of soldiers’ opinions of indoctrination films 
and training programs give but a foretaste 
of what we may expect in greater abundance 
after the war. Certainly, we may look for a 
rapid expansion of such studies—already 
well established—in private business, con- 
cerned with testing sales appeals. The be- 
ginning of much of this type of research was 
the taking of straw votes on political candi- 
dates, and we may expect continuing use of 
even better public polling on candidates and 
on various political and economic issues. 
Out of the self-testing methods and those of 
market research and polling we should, in 
time, get increasingly more efficient meth- 
ods of predicting certain forms of human 
behavior. 
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In addition to entering new areas of 
study, we may expect further development 
of methods, including the probable emerg- 
ence of a more satisfactory universe of dis- 
course in sociology and improvement in the 
discovery of pertinent sociological facts and 
in handling the perennial problem of the 
quantitative versus the qualitative stand- 
point and method. Then, too, short-run as 
contrasted with long-run projects and the 
significant development of repetitive studies 
of the same or similar subject matter will 
occupy greater attention in the future. 
Finally, trends in research training will have 
considerable bearing on the quality of the 
investigations which lie ahead. 

No science worthy of its name fails to de- 
velop some system of accepted concepts. 
All too frequently each sociological research 
worker, like each theorist, still sets up his 
own terminology, rather ignoring the com- 
monplace fact that agreement on concepts 
is necessary so that others may understand 
one’s work. Only such a consensus makes 
possible meaningful communication and 
hence verification. Furthermore, research 
findings should be so stated that the system- 
atist may put empirical results together into 
some larger theoretical framework. In the 
past, sociology suffered from a plethora of 
theoretical systems which lacked empirical 
support. Today we have a considerable body 
of fairly reliable findings but little system- 
atic organization of these facts. 

To remedy the inadequacy of sociological 
terms does not mean that we have to go in 
for fancy mathematical symbols and analo- 
gies. Many “‘respectable”’ sciences still lack 
a language of mathematics. Our statistical 
concepts are reasonably uniform; in the case- 
study method we still have no satisfactory 
agreement on conceptual tools. Yet in both 
quantitative and qualitative work we con- 
tinue to phrase our hypotheses, findings, 
and generalizations in terms which bear the 
mark of our individualistic interests. 

If one takes a backward glance as an aid 
in guessing the future, one may detect great 
improvement in what we now accept as a 
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sociological fact. Although many of our 
basic concepts have not been much im- 
proved, specific techniques of observation 
and checking our findings have been. The 
selection of pertinent items for study from 
the larger matrix of events, sound sampling, 
and better means of determining validity 
and reliability give considerable assurance 
that much of our basic data are more objec- 
tive than were those collected thirty or forty 
years ago, say, in the heyday of the social 
survey. 

This comment on the growing objectivity 
of the social fact leads on to a further and 
familiar topic, namely, the difference be- 
tween quantitative and qualitative data and 
the means of analyzing the same. The an- 
cient debate as toiwhich is the more sig- 
nificant—the case-history or the statistical- 
experimental approach—tends to leave the 
present generation of trained sociologists 
cold. Few now maintain that without quan- 
tification there can be no science. Much of 
our most important data still do not lend 
themselves to statistical manipulation. The 
lack of statistical tools for dealing with some 
of the more complex data should not deter 
us from recognizing that with adequate 
concepts, careful observation of well-drawn 
small samples, and the use of logical analy- 
sis some very substantial generalizations 
may be derived. 

Then, too, the growing use of the statis- 
tics of attributes holds much promise for 
dealing with data of the more qualitative 
sort in which there is not possible a par- 
ticular ordering of given values or categories 
but in which there may be the presence or 
absence of a value or fact or a given in- 
tensity of response toward it. Guttman’s 
work in scaling such qualitative findings and 
the use of attribute analysis of public opin- 
ion by Lazarsfeld and others are current ex- 
amples of important trends. 

Only recently have sociologists begun to 
take seriously one of the oldest canons of 
science—the duplication of controlled ob- 
servation. Repetitive studies are much need- 
ed to verify both method and conclusions 
already put forward. It is the crying disgrace 
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of sociology, as of the other social sciences 
as well, that under the pressure to gain mis- 
conceived academic prestige and under the 
stimulus of almost endless topics to investi- 
gate, our research personnel has failed to 
assume this ancient responsibility of all 
scientists. But as we move toward more 
solid, though perhaps less striking, studies, 
we may expect increased repetition and mu- 
tual checking of work. 

As to the relative importance of the short- 
run as against the long-range investigation, 
the future, like the present, should find a 
place for both. There will doubtless be in- 
creasing pressure from policy-makers in 
business, the labor movement, and in gov 
ernment to give them collations and inter- 
pretations of known f cts, and the rapid 
survey will be in much demand. Yet there 
will also be a definite place for the more ab- 
stract long-range investigation (see below). 
More important, however, than to divide 
projects as to shortness or length of time 
necessary to complete is the planning and 
execution of research in terms of significant 
problems phrased in promising hypotheses, 
pursued by adequate methods, and subject 
to repeated check by others. 

In closing this section a comment may be 
made on the probable trends in research 
training. In the past decade graduate in- 
struction in methods has departed consider- 
ably from the library historiographic train- 
ing and passed to training in statistics and 
the interview method. Estimating from pres- 
ent trends, however, we may anticipate 
much more attention being given to actual] 
training in the collection and processing of 
data, including the devising and administra- 
tion of tests and schedules, experience in 
coding and in the analysis of findings. So, 
too, those who wish to work in the case- 
study field will get better guidance than in 
the past in interviewing, in the application 
of sampling, and in making more rigid 
checks on their reports. To facilitate these 
advances we may look forward to the estab- 
lishment of laboratory and field-work pro- 
grams in various graduate centers. Also, as 
labor, business, and government come to 
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draw more and more on sociology, we may 
find a good deal of in-service training. Then, 
too, schemes of periodic exchange of uni- 
versity research workers and their “opposite 
numbers” in business-, union-, or govern- 
ment-sponsored investigations may be de- 
veloped. In this connection, too, we may 
expect an expansion of grants-in-aid and 
both predoctoral and postdoctoral fellow- 
ships as a means of assisting individuals to 
prepare themselves for research careers. 
Both through such aids and through changes 
in interdepartmental relations, we may ex- 
pect an increase in interdisciplinary train- 
ing. As indicated above, if sociology does 
become more and more involved in prob- 
lems which also touch politics and econom- 
ics, interdisciplinary training will be all the 
more significant. 


The growing importance of state controls 
in American society, especially those of fed- 
eral origin, are almost certain to have far- 
reaching effects upon science. The natural 
sciences are aware of such trends, as wit- 
nessed in the recent discussions about the 
future of the Office of Scientific Researcii 
and Development and about the impor- 
tance of keeping a close relation between 
invention, research, and plans for national] 
security. There is certainly no reason to 
believe that the social sciences will return 
to the status quo ante, once the present war 
is over. Rather there is much reason for be- 
lieving that sociologists will be greatly need- 
ed by federal and state agencies, as well as 
by private enterprise and labor unions, to 
aid in solving their problems. Any exten- 
sive demand for such help will affect at 
least three aspects of research practice: the 
setting of the topics of study, the provision 
of funds, and the selection, and perhaps in 
part the training, of research personnel. 

Since practical and public problems have 
always stimulated much of the research ever 
since sociology began to emerge as a science, 
no one need become anxious because the 
government or business or labor asks for aid 
in its studies, so long as other features of 


science are left free. The setting of a prob- 
lem is one thing. Its investigation by ob- 
jective methods and the open publication of 
findings and their interpretation are another. 

Since funds will be necessary to carry on 
government-sponsored studies, the public 
treasury will surely provide them if legisla- 
tors—who control the purse strings—are 
convinced by administrators that there is a 
need for such research. One effect of any 
heavy investment by the government in re- 
search is that universities or privately sup- 
ported organizations may not be able to 
compete on equal terms with the federal or 
state-subsidized agencies in the matter of 
research personnel. Then, too, the govern- 
ment itself may take a hand in training re- 
search workers by fellowships, its own grad- 
uate work, or in-service apprenticeships. 

The implications of this trend are clear. 
In these matters—as in others financial— 
he who pays the piper calls the tune. First 
of all, certain areas of research are likely to 
be stressed and others neglected. And, while 
the precision of method and the accuracy of 
results may not be influenced by adminis- 
trative or other governmental personnel, 
in the interpretation and publication the 
customary scientific freedom might con- 
ceivably be threatened. While the easy op- 
timists may pooh-pooh such an idea, there 
is no denying that power grows by what it 
feeds on, and politicians and bureaucrats 
anxious to remain in office and to put over 
their pet programs often become tenden- 
tious about their political, economic, and 
social views. If it is to remain free, science 
must protect itself against just such con- 
tingencies. It must not be forgotten that 
the increasing influence of the state, as our 
most powerful control agency, stems, in 
part, from the failure of other institutions, 
economic and community, to meet the more 
serious crises of our time. This fact gives the 
government administrator great leverage 
over the mere research worker whom he has 
hired to dig up certain facts but who, in the 
administrator’s opinion, is hardly qualified 
to translate his findings into policy and 
program. 
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While one does not envisage here such 
drastic restrictions of free research and free 
press as have occurred in the totalitarian 
countries, one must not ignore the possi- 
bility that the domination of research in 
sociology by the state might have serious 
repercussions. Not only would it limit the 
range of problems studied, but even our 
contemporary governmental support of re- 
search—and I do not refer to wartime mili- 
tary necessity—has not always been entire- 
ly free from political pressures, at least in 
the matter of publication. Probably little 
damage has been done by the occasional 
suppression of a report or by its emascula- 
tion at the hand of a timid bureaucrat. Yet, 
as the state comes more and more to regu- 
late our business, industry, and agriculture, 
our education, recreation, and medical care, 
the more likely are the threats of interfer- 
ence with research. It should never be for- 
gotten that there is a historical and causal 
linkage between political democracy, eco 
nomic free enterprise, religious freedom, and 
the canons of free research. 

The consideration of this matter leads at 
once to the question of the future of univer- 
sity sponsored and privately sponsored re- 
search. While some money for social re- 
search is provided in certain state universi- 
ties, for the most part academic research in 
this country gets its funds from private 
philanthropy, supported by capitalis: own- 
ers of large wealth. Occasionally one hears 
criticism—chiefly from the Left—that this 
means that research is not free, Yet, on the 
record, it seems to me that no reasonable 
judge could maintain that American busi- 
ness interests have seriously interfered with 
the spending of their research grants in our 
universities. 

What is more likely and more serious 
with respect to basic long-range investiga- 
tions is that business enterprises and labor 
organizations will pour substantial sums 
into our larger universities for research on 
all sorts of immediately practical problems, 
such as manager and employee relations, 
race relations in factory or market place, 
sales resistance dependent on class or nation- 
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ality backgrounds, shifts in custom and 
fashion as related to future sales, public re- 
actions to innovations such as prefabricated 
houses, and a host of like matters. 

Such tendencies to stress the immediate- 
ly practical—from either governmental or 
nongovernmental agencies—raise two basic 
questions: Is there still a place for the 
“ivory-tower” type of investigation in our 
universities? And, granted this scholarly 
separateness, what type of subject matter 
would it be well for university sociologists 
to tackle? 

Since so much of government-supported 
and privately subsidized research is imme- 
diate, it is highly important for universities 
to give a good deal of attention to more ab- 
stract, less practical, and long-range topics. 
With regard to this point, we may with 
profit draw some consolation again from the 
natural sciences, wherein the not-at-the- 
moment-applicable studies turn out, in 
time, to be the most useful. The matter is 
not entirely different in the social sciences. 
Sumner’s Folkways, though open to method- 
ological criticisms today, helped American 
social scientists to understand better some 
of the elements in group conflict and indi- 
vidual adaptation than did the large vol- 
umes devoted to pacifism, vice, and crime 
written by reformers who had the answers 
before they collected their data. Again, de- 
spite subsequent criticisms of the work, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America by 
Thomas and Znaniecki, not designed to help 
some welfare agency to deal with Polish 
clients, threw more light on important as- 
pects of acculturation than did a dozen sob- 
sister surveys and personal narratives of the 
“Immigrant problem” of two decades or so 
ago. In similar vein, present and future 
studies of the interplay of society, culture, 
and personality, even though they draw 
upon primitive peoples for their data, may 
in the end yield richer scientific dividends 
than some of the reformist attacks on jim- 
mediate problems close at hand. 

In short, the academician-researcher still 
has a worthy role, and the future of soci- 
ology is surely going to be influenced one 
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way or another if university research simply 
apes the growing business-, labor-, or gov- 
ernment-sponsored investigation rather than 
continues to accept its traditional responsi- 
bility to give major attention to the more 
abstract and momentarily less practical 
studies. 

In this connection, too, organizations like 
the Social Science Research Council should 
have a larger, not a lesser, function in the 
years ahead. As a corporate body represent- 
ing all the social sciences, it may, with 
profit to ali of us, expand its pilot studies 
into new fields; it may continue to aid in 
further training of promising scholars; and 
it may serve as a clearing house for ideas 
and projects most likely to advance the 
fundamental knowledge of society and cul- 
ture, 

All this does not mean that university 
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and other nongovernmental research will 
necessarily have no relation to that under 
governmental aegis. Rather the two may 
well supplement each other as to projects 
and as to the use of personnel. We may look 
for more exchange of ideas and conjoint 
projects and for definite arrangements which 
will permit the exchange of research work- 
ers between governmental and nongovern- 
mental agencies. Not only should university 
and state-employed research workers be in- 
cluded in such contacts, but those doing re- 
search for labor organizations and business 
interests as well. A coalition of all scholars, 
no matter where they work, should be able 
to offset any serious threat from political 
demagogues, business barons, or labor czars 
to undermine the essentials of free research 
in this country. At least, let us hope so! 
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The prestige of the physical sciences has stimulated the application of their methods to social phenomena. 
Thus there is in sociology a strong trend toward empirical research, quantitative methods, the development 
of instruments, and a type of theory susceptible to objective testing. Attention is turning toward the study 
and generalization of simple systems rather than historical and philosophic approaches. The training of 
sociologists will be modified accordingly. ‘Che war work of sociologists has interrupted, for the most part, 
their scientific work; but they may be expected to play an increasing scientific role in government. The 
relation of sociologists to social movements is the same as that of other scientists. 


About fifteen years ago a group of young- 
er sociologists brought out a volume on 
Trends in American Sociology.’ The first two 
chapters of that book, by Jessie Bernard 
and Read Bain, respectively, are perhaps 
still the best brief summary of the history 
and trends of sociology up to that time. 
Since the publication of this volume, there 
have appeared from time to time analyses of 
the annual census of social research con- 
ducted by the American Sociological Soci- 
ety.? The American Journal of Sociology also 
publishes an annual list of student disserta- 
tions on the trends of the last decade. The 
present essay, while it is doubtless influ- 
enced by these and other data, will not at- 
tempt to base its conclusions directly on 
specific sources of this kind but will rather 
set down the author’s net impressions, from 
whatever source derived. 


* Trends in American Sociology, ed. G. Lund- 
berg, Read Bain, and Nels Anderson (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1929). Since this book appeared, 
an exhaustive history, Origins of American Soci- 
ology, by L. L. and J. S. Bernard, has appeared; see 
also F. House, The Development of Sociology (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936); H. E. Barnes, 
H. Becker, and F. Becker, Contemporary Social 
Theory (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1940); H. E. Barnes and H. Becker, Social Thought 
from Lore to Science (New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1938). 

2H. D. Sheldon, Jr., “Analysis of the 1942 Cen- 
sus of Research,’”? American Sociological Review, 
VII (1942), 534-37 (a comparison of the census 
returns of 1940, 1941, and 1942). 


3 To check my own opinions I have consulted a 
number of sociologists on different points treated. 


I. INCREASING INFUENCE OF THEORY 
METHODS OF OTHER NATURAL 
SCIENCES ON SOCIOLOGY 


AND 


It was inevitable that the tremendous 
vogue and prestige of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences in modern times should pro- 


' foundly affect the social sciences. The Dar- 
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winian revolution was the most conspicu- 
ous evidence of this influence during the 
past century. Supported on the theoretical 
side by Peirce, James, and Dewey, it re- 
sulted in the behavioristic development in 
psychology and sociology, which established 
itself during the second decade of the pres- 
ent century. The behavioristic approach 
cut the ground from under traditional men- 
talistic and “instinctive” theory and in a 
fundamental way revolutionized sociology, 
psychology, and cultural anthropology. The 
European tradition of social science as a 
philosophical and historical discipline cor- 
respondingly lost status in sociology, has 
steadily declined in the last two decades, 
and is destined to further decline. 

This transition has been accompanied by 
worry in some quarters lest sociology was 
merely trying to “imitate” the other sci- 
ences. The present attitude is that the de- 
gree and advisability of the imitation is to be 
Valuable replies to my inquiries were received from 
the following, to whom grateful acknowledgments 
are due: F. Stuart Chapin, E. W. Burgess, Read 
Bain, Jessie Bernard, Donald Young. I explicitly 
absolve them from responsibility for any of the views 
expressed in the present paper, with which they may 
or may not agree in whole or in part. 


determined by the results achieved rather 
than by considerations of tradition, plagia- 
rism, or etiquette. In the meantime, it has 
become clear that the original fear was un- 
warranted anyway, because/no sociologist 
proposed to “force sociology into the frame- 
work of physics,” biology, or any other non- 
sociological science whatsoever. If, on the 
other hand, theories and principles can be 
discovered which apply with equal validity 
to human and animal social behavior and to 
inanimate, physical, and chemical processes, 
that is a consummation deyoutly to be 
wished and to be striven forf This view of 
the matter has been strengthened greatly 
by the Unity of Science movement,’ which 
has enlisted the interest of a highly distin- 
guished group of scholars from the fields of 
physical science, mathematics, logic, philos- 
ophy, biology, psychology, linguistics, and 
the social sciences. 

/ As a result of this shift of interest and 
emphasis, not only has the accumulation 
of sociological data of a type subject to gen- 
eralization by recognized scientific methods 
been increased greatly, but instruments 
and methods of observing, recording, and 
drawing conclusions from data have ad- 
vanced immensely. One may predict with 
great confidence that this trend is destined 
to much greater expansion in the futuref A 
necessarily concomitant development has 
been a tremendous interest and develop- 
ment of quantitative, chiefly statistical, 
methods. We shall probably hear very little 
more about “case studies” and ‘‘typology”’ 
versus “statistical methods.” This absurd 
chapter of sociological discussion is about 
closed, to the relief of all scientists who want 
to get on with their jobs.° 


4 For further discussion of the point see my paper, 
“Regionalism, Science, and the Peace Settlement,” 
Social Forces, XXI (1942), 131-37. 


5 See the monographs of the International Encyclo- 
pedia of Unified Science (University of Chicago Press). 


6 See the symposium on this subject by E. W. 
Burgess, S. A. Stouffer, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., S. A. 
Queen, G. B. Vold, and G. A. Lundberg in Sociom- 
etry, IV (1941), 329-83. See also Paul Horst (ed.), 
The Prediction of Personal Adjustment (Social Sci- 
ence Research Council Bull. 48 [1941]), Part II; 
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The influence of the other sciences on 
sociology will be further evident as we re- 
view recent research trends, which are our 
principal basis for estimating the proximate 
future of sociology We turn, therefore, to a 
consideration of sbme developments in ac- 
tual research during the past decade.’ 


Il. PROMISING TRENDS IN SOCIO- 
LOGICAL RESEARCH 


A. THEORY 


The pronounced empirical trends in re- 
cent sociology have raised the question as to 
whether theory is not being neglected. There 
has been warrant for this concern during the 
recent era of extensive and expensive sur- 
veys without either hypotheses or theories, 
and there is still reason to emphasize the 
point. On the other hand, the assumption 
that the emphasis on empirical methods and 
aspects necessarily means the neglect of 
theory is quite unwarranted./The periods 
in the recent history of natural science most 
devoted to empirical research have also been 
most productive of illuminating scientific 
theory. I think this will turn out to be true 
also in sociology/ Indeed, there is evidence 
of a vigorous interest in a new and more 
promising type of sociological theory. 

Until recently, sociological theory has 
been thought of as consisting largely of the 


T. Sarbin, “A Contribution to the Study of Actu- 
arial and Individual Methods of Prediction,’ 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVIII (1943), 
593-602. 

7I have recently reviewed this subject before 
the American Sociological Society (“Sociologists 
and the Peace,” American Sociological Review, TX 
[1944], 1-13) and shall therefore confine myself 
here only to certain aspects and developments which 
I consider of particular significance for the future. 
I take it for granted that certain well-established 
types of research, such as in the various depart- 
ments of demography, for example, will continue 
and expand. Likewise, the community, regional, and 
administrative research carried on by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the various experiment 
stations and some universities and foundations 
will, of course, continue. This paper does not pur- 
port to be a survey and evaluation of the whole 
field but is rather a comment on new developments 
which are probably destined to advance rapidly and 
extensively. 
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history of social thought. Sociologists will 
continue to be interested in that subject, 
but they will be interested in it chiefly as a 
source of hypotheses for scientific test rather 
than as authority, as articles of faith, or as 
scientific conclusions. The formulations of 
Marx, Spencer, Weber, Pareto, and others 
have too frequently been accepted as gospel 
by sociologists, who have accordingly sup- 
posed it to be their primary function to ex- 
pound these texts. I predict that in the prox- 
imate future most sociologists will turn 
sharply away from this type of “sociologi- 
cal theory” to the type of theory construc- 
tion followed in the other natural sciences.* 

I am not here interested in appraising 
any particular theory \The important thing 
is that the new type of sociological theory is 
definitely designed to be tested and capable of 
being tested by methods accredited to other 
sciences N{his is one of the principal respects 
in which sociological theory hitherto has 
been weak and irresponsible. With the new 


* Perhaps the finest single illustration of the 
new type of sociological theory with which we shall 
be increasingly concerned in the future is S. A. 
Stouffer, “Intervening Opportunities: A Theory of 
Relating Mobility and Distance,” American Socio- 
logical Review, V (1940), 845-67. See also the fol- 
lowing: D. S. Thomas, “Interstate Migration and 
Intervening Opportunities,” American Sociological 
Review, VI (1941), 773-83; J. Q. Stewart, ‘The In- 
fluence of a Population at a Distance,” Sociometry, 
V (1942), 63-71; Eleanor Isbell, “Internal Migration 
in Sweden and Intervening Opportunities,” A meri- 
can Sociological Review, TX (1944), 627-39. See also 
my comments on Stouffer’s study in “Sociologists 
and the Peace,”’ pp. 10-11. Other examples may be 
found in various monographs of the Yale Institute 
of Human Relations. See, e.g., Clark Hull, Principles 
of Behavior (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1943); Donald Horton, “The Functions of Alcohol in 
Primitive Societies,” Quarterly Journal of Studies in 
Alcohol, IV (1943), 199-320 (esp. pp. 292-303); 
G. P. Murdock, “The Cross-Cultural Survey,” 
American Sociological Review, V (1940), 361-70. 
Chapin’s experimental studies are also important 
evidences of the trend toward careful theoretical 
formulation in connection with empirical work (see 
F. Stuart Chapin, “Some Problems in Field Inter- 
views When Using the Control Group Technique in 
Studies in the Community,” American Sociological 
Review, VIII [1943], 63-68; “An Experiment on the 
Social Effects of Good Housing,” ibid., V [1940], 868- 
79; and “Design for Social Experiments,” ibid., IIT 
[1938], 786-800). 
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departure, students of theory will turn more 
and more to the great classics of contempo- 
rary science in whatever field relevant ex- 
amples may be found rather than to the 
antiquated sociological lore that has hither- 
to cluttered up courses on sociological 
theory.\Scientific theory will be recognized 
for what it is, namely, a system of logic 
which is equally applicable to all subject 
matter and which can best be studied and 
illustrated in the fields where it has been 
most rigorously and successfully applied\, 
We shall continue to study the main strands 
of sociological, anthropological, and psy- 
chological theory—whose separation is, I 
believe, an accident of academic organiza- 
tion—and especially the monographs which 
aim to test these theories. But we shall also 
study carefully most of the monographs of 
the International Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science. 


B. “ATOMIC”? RESEARCH ON ELEMENTARY 
SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Closely allied with, if not part of, the 
trend in sociological theory noted above has 
been aXurning to the intensive study of rela- 
tively small and simple social systems rather 
than the traditional cosmic researches to 
which sociologists in the past have been ad- 
dicted. {hat is, we are leaving the “natural 
history”’ stage of our science and turning to 
“atomic” research. It is generally agreed 
that atomic theory, as developed in physics 
and chemistry during the last hundred years, 
has proved by far the most fruitful theoreti- 
cal approach ever undertaken. The essence 
of this approach is the abstraction of in 
creasingly elementary constructs and situa- 
tions from the complex macroscopic uni- 
verse of common sense and the increasingly 
vigorous definition and description of these 
abstractions. I refer here not to the highly 
controlled laboratory conditions but to such 
abstractions as atoms, electrons, and quanta, 
which are purely theoretical constructs 
endowed with such attributes as to enable 
us to deduce logically from them the events 
we observe. It is by the use of such 
constructs that physical scientists have 
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achieved their most notable triumphs. That 
is, the progress of physical theory might Le 
said to have consisted of learning more and 
more about less and less. Yet it turns out 
that what we learn about this “less and less”’ 
which we abstract is applicable to the 
“more and more.” This should also be re- 
membered by those sociologists who fear 
the “atomic,” “analytic” approach on the 
ground that it neglects “synthesis.” It is 
precisely this atomic and analytic approach 
which has made possible (if, indeed, it is 
not correlative to) the most comprehensive 
and magnificent syntheses ever achieved by 
the human mind.’ 

In predicting an/extensive development 
of “atomic” sociological research] I am not 
depending upon any assumed or! necessary 
similarity in the development of sociology 
and the other sciences. I base the prediction, 
rather, on evidences in current research. 
The whole sociometric movement, and es- 
pecially the sociometry of interpersonal re- 
lations, is of this character. Two major and 
closely related currents of research of this 
type are today converging. One has its ori- 
gin in psychiatry," the other in personnel 
management and industrial (personal) re- 
lations." The quest is for principles of social 


9For elaboration of this point see my paper, 
“Some Problems of Group Classification and Meas- 
urement,” American Sociological Review, V (1940), 
352-53; also Foundations of Sociology (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939), pp. 140-41. In these refer- 
ences I have pointed out that what is called “‘ty- 
pology” is entirely compatible with the position here 
advocated (see also Foundations of Sociology, pp. 
462, 523-24). There is no conflict between the 
“atomic” and the “situational” or “field” approach. 
Both have gone forward together in all the sciences 
(see W. M. Malisoff, “What Is an Atom?” Philoso- 
phy of Science, VI [1939], 261-65). 


1 See, e.g., J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? A 
New Approach to the Problem of Human Interrela- 
tions (Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease 
Pub. Co., 1934). 


™ See, e.g., T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in a Free 
Society (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1936), chaps. iii and iv, and The Industrial Worker 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938); 
F. J. Roetlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management 
and the Worker (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1939). 
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behavior in simple systems which may lend 
themselves to generalized application to 
vast and complex situations. As generaliza- 
tions in science must always be in terms of 
probabilities and these, in turn, must be in 
terms of quantified data, the sociometric 
movement has turned vigorously to the de- 
velopment of quantitative techniques suited 
to interpersonal relations of a type hitherto 
assumed to be approachable only by dis- 
cursive literary methods. The result has 
been a tremendous development in the past 
decade of scales, tests, and other instru- 
ments, together with new adaptations of 
mathematics to sociological sampling, to in- 
dices, to cgefficients, and to factor analysis. 
All these/devices are designed to express 
more sharply and adequately elemental social 
relationships and to permit their statement 
as generalizations of varying degrees of 
probability/ The trend is still in its early 
stages. 

As part of the trend toward intensive 
study of elementary social situations, I ex- 
pect /increased interest in the sociology of 
subHuman animals, “simpler” peoples, chil- 
dren, and institutional and industrial groups, 
but with a greatly improved technology, in- 
cluding sound-movies, improved sociograph- 
ic and sociometric techniques,” and, above 
all, a more objective and rigorous termi- 
nology and units for the expression of rela- 
tionships. 


C. HUMAN ECOLOGY AND REGIONALISM 


The ecological and regional approach, 
broadly conceived to refer both to geograph- 
ic and to social space, is still the most prom- 
ising theoretical and practical orientation in 
sociology. The theoretical development of 
this field lags somewhat, but increasingly 
excellent empirical monographs are ap- 


'2See, e.g., U. Bronfenbrenner, “A Constant 
Frame of Reference for Sociometric Research,” 
Sociometry, VI (1943), 363-97, and VII (1944), 40- 
75; see also “The Graphic Presentation of Socio- 
metric Data,” Sociometry, VII (1944), 283-80; 
and Joan H. Crisswell, “Sociometric Methods of 
Measuring Group Preferences,’”’ Sociometry, VI 
(1943), 398-408. 
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pearing.’’ As suitable additional indices of 
social and cultural phenomena become avail- 
able, the type of subject matter amenable 
to ecological study will correspondingly in- 
crease. Finally, as I suggested some years 
ago, the theoretical framework of ecology 
may be found as useful in reference to social 
as to geographic space; that is, the phe- 
nomena of status and social distance, it may 
be found, can be most clearly exhibited in 
ecological terms. Consider, for example, 
Stouffer’s theory, mentioned above, which 
relates physical mobility to geographic dis- 
tance, a definitely ecological study. Is it not 
possible that his law describing these phe- 
nomena may be found applicable to the so- 
cial (status) location and movement of 
people with reference to social distance? 
That is, the range of status aspirations of 
people may vary directly as the opportuni- 
ties at a given social distance and inversely 
as the intervening opportunities. Or, to take 
a more specific hypothesis of the type now 
subject to test by sociometric techniques: 
It may be found that people choose their 
friends from their own or other age-groups 
according to the distance distribution of age 
opportunities. These are merely illustrative 
hypotheses. But the constant extension or 
modification of such laws as Stouffer’s so as 
to apply to an increasing variety of phe- 
nomena is precisely the type of generality 
and parsimony sought in scientific laws. 

In the meantime, the coming peace settle- 


'3 See, e.g., C. R. Shaw and H. D. McKay, 
Juvenile Delinquency in Urban Areas (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942); C. F. Schmid, 
Social Trends in Seattle (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1944), and Saga of Two Cities 
(Minneapolis: Minneapolis Council of Social Agen- 
cies, 1937); A. R. Mangus, Rural Regions in the 
United States (Washington, D.C.: W.P.A. Division 
of Research, 1940); H. F. Gosnell, Machine Politics: 
Chicago Model (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937); Margaret J. Hagood, “Statistical 
Methods for Delineation of Regions Applied to 
Data on Agriculture and Population,” Social Forces, 
XXI (1943), 287-301; H. W. Odum and H. E. 
Moore, American Regionalism (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1938); J. A. Quinn, “Topical Sum- 
mary of Current Literature on Human Ecology,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVI 
1g1-220. 
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ment promises to become another costly 
demonstration of the result of ignorance or 
deliberate neglect of the most elementary 
principles of organic balance and regional 
integration from a naturalistic, as con- 
trasted with a moralistic, viewpoint. Among 
other delusions, there is the idea that since 
airplanes fly so fast, therefore time and 
space (or, more specifically, certain basic 
time-distance ratios) are no longer signifi- 
cant in sociology or in social arrangements. 
Another aspect of the same error is the no- 
tion that, since communication is facile and 
ideological heterogeneity is great, therefore 
territorial contiguity is no longer an impor- 
tant consideration in determining workabie 
administrative units. From this reasoning 
it follows without much difficulty that in 
planning a world organization, world pow- 
ers can be created from ghost empires of the 
past, provided we verbalize about them as 
if they had population, resources, technol- 
ogy, and other essentials of national power 
which, in fact, they do not possess. From 
resulting disasters we shall doubtless some 
day learn—the hard way—certain princi- 
ples of ecology. In the meantime sociolo- 
gists could profitably devote themselves 
more assiduously to this subject in the fu- 
ture. 


D. RESEARCH IN MASS COMMUNICATION, 
ATTITUDES, AND SOCIAL TENSION 


| The sensational development of the tech- 
niques of reliable public opinion polling in 
recent years has placed within our reach a 
multitude of quantitative data on social di- 
mensions, hitherto largely a matter of spec- 
ulation." As a may expect fur- 
ther extensive development, for research 
and for practical purposes, of detailed in- 
quiries into the state of the social weather in 
response to definitely measured stimuli. 
“Opinionology” may become a science com- 


t4See Paul Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and Hazel 


Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1944); see also H. Cantril, Gauging 
Public Opinion (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944); S. C. Dodd, “‘On Reliability in Polling: 
A Sociometric Study of Errors in Polling in War 
Zones,” Sociometry, VII (1944), 265-82. 
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parable to meteorology. Such a science 
could provide maps of all kinds of social 
weather and its movements and trends, 
whether it be mob-mindedness, anti-Semi- 
tism, or the extent of the fear of an invasion 
from Mars. Right now it would be helpful 
in this country to know exactly where are 
the high-pressure areas against Negroes and 
American-born Japanese. How important 
will it not be in postwar Europe to know 
where high- and low-pressure areas are with 
respect to the scores of minorities that must 
find their place in European society? 

Thus, in addition to its importance as a 
research tool, opinion polling may become 
a device through which can be resolved the 
principal impasse of our age, namely, the 
apparent irreconcilability of authoritarian 
control, on the one hand, and the public will, 
on the other. It may be that through prop- 
erly administered public opinion polls pro- 
fessionalized public officials can give us the 
efficient government now claimed for au- 
thoritarian, centralized administration and 


yet have that administration at 2! times 
subject to the dictates of a mor cate 
barometer of the people’s will than is pro- 


vided by all the technologically obsolete 
paraphernalia of traditional democratic 
processes. In short, it is not impossible that, 
as advancing technology in one department 
of our lives led to a threatened breakdown of 
democracy, so an improved social technol- 
ogy and inventions may restore and even 
increase the dominance of the people’s voice 
in the control of human society. 


E. LANGUAGE, LOGIC, AND SEMANTICS 


Finally, and partly as a result of the 
above developments, there will be /more 
thorough inquiry by sociologists into the 
basic medium in terms of which most socio- 
logical phenomena take place, namely, lan- 
guage itself./This interest has been slow to 
develop as 4 field for scientific inquiry, but 
the construction of scales and the extensive 
polling of attitudes have helped to bring 
out the vagueness and the variety of relation- 
ships of current symbols to meanings and to 
things. Already a better understanding of 


5°7 


the role of language has to a large degree 
disposed of one of the principal obstacles to 
the development of the social sciences, 
namely, the animistic and mentalistic ex- 
planation of social phenomena. The pro- 
found influence of the language structure of 
a people upon their outlook upon the world 
and their consequent assumptions as to 
“eternal verities” and the Ding an sich is un- 
fortunately still only inadequately under- 
stood by sociologists. See, for example, most 
of their arguments over the “right’’ defini- 
tion of terms and whether a scale measures 
“the real thing” or merely the aspects which 
the scale specifies, plus those aspects highly 
correlated with the specified aspects. 

The widespread interest in semantics 
during the past decade is certain to grow 
and in the end will have revolutionary 
effects upon sociology and sociological meth- 
ods. Irresponsible talk will be greatly cur- 
tailed because new logical instruments and 
more rigorous symbols will make easy the 
detection of nonsense even when developed 
with the superb skill of the old masters. As 
Tarski has said: 


The new logic surpasses the old in many re- 
spects,—not only because of the solidity of its 
foundations and the perfection of the methods 
emp|vyed in its development, but mainly on 
account of the wealth of concepts and theorems 
that have been established. Fundamentally, the 
old traditiona! logic forms only a fragment of 
the new, a fragment moreover which, from the 
point of view of the requirements of other sci- 
ences, and of mathematics in particular, is en- 
tirely insignificant.*s 


Symbolic logic may be found to have as 
great a significance in sociology as mathe- 


matics has had in the other sciences. / 


F. CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH 


Finally, the trend toward large-scale co- 
operative research involving organization, 
administration, and machine technology 
must be noted; that is, the bulk of sociologi- 
cal research is being “‘industrialized,”’ so 
that the handicraftsman, quantitatively at 


*sA. Tarski, Introduction io Logic (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1941). 
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least, plays a smaller and smaller role." In 
this respect, also, sociological research is un- 
doubtedly destined to follow in the steps of 
research in the other sciences; that is\most 
of it will be done in the large laboratories 
with adequate equipment and _ technical 


staffs.\[his trend must be welcomed and en- 
couraged if we are to gain in the race be- 
tween sociological research and disaster. We 
must look forward to the establishment of in- 
stitutions like the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the Mellon Institute which 
will be devoted primarily to the advancement 
of the social sciences and the solution of so- 
cial problems. But there must be left ample 
place for the creative and original handi 
craftsman, unhampered by executive duties, 
on the one hand, and by assembly-line jobs, 
on the other. However, this problem has 
been recognized in the industrialization of 
research in the other sciences and is usually 
provided for by the appointment of promis- 
ing creative scientists to positions of great 
freedom f:om organization and routine. 


Ill, THE TRAINING OF SOCIOLOGISTS 


The training required for future sociolo- 
gists is more or less implied in my anticipa- 
tions of the future. They will be expected 
to be more familiar with the theory, the 
logic, and the practice of natural science as 
a method. As a matter of course, students 
will acquire a thorough familiarity with ele- 
mentary statistical methods much as they 
now learn reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
In addition, they will spend considerable 
extra time as graduate students in the spe- 
cial quantitative methods recently devel- 
oped in sociology, such as scale construction, 
opinion measurement, the sociometry of in; 


terpersonal behavior, and factor analysis. 


The history of social thought will be rele- 
gated approximately to the position that 
the history of chemistry, physics, and biol- 
ogy occupies in the training of students in 
these fields. That is, advanced students will 
be expected to be familiar with the main 
outlines in the light of contemporary knowl- 


6 This point was especially emphasized by Jessie 
Bernard in the communication mentioned in n. 1. 
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edge, in which they will first have a firm 
grounding. Protracted expounding of ob- 
solete texts with much memorizing of who 
said what, when, and why will further de- 
cline. Scholasticism, sometimes grandly 
called “scholarship” and “erudition,” will 
decline in sociology. “Wissensociologie” will 
be recognized for what it is, namely, that 
branch of sociology which shows how the 
“mental content” and “‘ideologies’’ of people 
are influenced by social, ecological, and oth- 
er environmental conditions, very much 
as other aspects of man’s personality and 
behavior are determined. Research in mass 
communication is in fact already extensive- 
ly engaged in this work. This subject is 
destined greatly to expand, but it will be 
studied as a contemporary rather than as a 
“historical’’ (noncontemporary) phenome- 
non. Much time has been wasted in dis- 
cussion about the “place of history” in edu- 
cation, in science, and in sociology. Strictly 
speaking, that is an absurd question in view 
of the fact that all events that have oc- 
curred are necessarily historical and hence 
all the data of any science are historical. 
There need be no argument about the im- 
portance and value of history, except for the 
tendency in some quarters to take toward 
history somewhat the same attitude as is 
taken toward antique furniture and some 
kinds of cheese and wine, namely, that the 
older it is, the better it is. Sociology should 
draw on whatever history it finds accessible 
and useful for its purposes. 

As sociology advances, a greater propor- 
tion of training time will be devoted to a 
critical and detailed analysis of the leading 
research monographs in the field as the 
quickest way to become acquainted with 
the surviving residue of past efforts, the 
strength and the weaknesses of the methods 
employed, and ways of improving upon 
them. The monographs will be selected and 
grouped according to the type of training 
they are calculated to impart. 

Participation in actual original research 
will be the principal part of the training of 
graduate students. This will probably take 
the form of co-operative field projects care- 


~ 
| 
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fully designed to illustrate the whole scien- 
tific process as exemplified and carried out 
in a concrete case or cases, from the formu- 
lation of working hypotheses to the publica- 
tion of conclusions. In addition, something 
corresponding to the present graduate dis- 
sertation will be required to give evidence of 
ability to carry on independent research. 
The dissertation, however, will not be mere- 
ly some random project in which the stu- 
dent thinks he is “interested.” It will be ex- 
pected to bear definitely on some segment 
of theory so that the results of many such 
dissertations will become cumulative in the 
support or refutation of some definite theory 
and thus lead to the formulation of further 
or more profitable theories. “Theses” on 
“The Sociology of So-and-So” or further 
exegesis on “golden” texts of the Fathers 
will continue to decline. 

It is difficult to appraise the adequacy of 
present sociological training as it exists to- 
day by the above criteria, because of the 
great variety of emphasis that exists in dif- 
ferent graduate schools. I would venture the 
opinion, however, that the above sugges- 
tions are rather definitely in line with 
trends in the leading graduate schools. 


IV. SOCIOLOGISTS IN GOVERNMENT WORK 


An adequate account off/the extent and 
effects of the entrance of sociologists into 
government work jrould require a separate 
paper of considerable length.*? I shall there- 
fore merely call attention to some aspects 
of the subject and express some opinions. 

The percentage of sociologists who have 
left academic positions as a result of the war 


17 Professor Donald Young has placed at my dis- 
posal some very valuable unpublished material 
prepared under the auspices of the S.S.R.C. on this 
subject, as it concerns social scientists in general. 
My present remarks may have been influenced to 
some extent by this material. See also C. C. Taylor, 
W. S. Thompson, R. F. Sletto, Charles Johnson, 
and D. Young for statements on “Participation of 
Sociologists in National Affairs,’ American Socio- 
logical Review, VII (1942), 157-65; also Professor 
Taylor’s report of a committee on the same subject, 
American Sociological Review, VII (1942), 88-90; 
also J. K. Folsom’s report of a similar committee, 
American Sociological Review, VI (1941), 255-60. 
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to enter either military or other government 
service is not accurately known, but prob- 
ably is between 10 and 20 per cent.'® Even 
less accurately do we know the percentage 
of sociology students whose plans for grad- 
uate study have been interrupted. A sub- 
stantial number may be expected to return 
to academic pursuits and positions. Of these, 
a small minority will have been engaged in 
activities contributing definitely to their 
growth as scientists. For the majority, their 
government service will constitute simply 
an interruption of their scientific careers, 
however valuable it may have been from 
other points of view. On the other hand, the 
contribution of sociologists with permanent 
professional assignments in government 
departments, such as in the Census Bureau 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture, is 
of first-rate importance. In the long run 
these activities must increase, and sociolo- 
gists should be in growing demand both for 
research and as advisers to administrators. 
Centralized bureaucracy will require both 
if it is to function even tolerably. The result 
should be an increasing number of sociolo- 
gists in government service, to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. 

The result will be thaf/a larger proportion 
of sociological research in the future will be 
government financed. This raises interesting 
questions as to (1) the type of research prob- 
lems that will be selected under these condi- 
tions, (2) the level on which it will be pur- 
sued, and (3) the general scientific value of 
the resultsy Space forbids a consideration 
here of thése problems.’® Suffice it to say 
that doubtless government-sponsored re- 
search will tend to be primarily of the prac- 
tical type designed to solve immediate prob- 
lems. On the other hand, there is no reason 
why the government cannot support also 


'8 Estimate based on reports published in the 
American Sociological Review through April, 1944. 
Of course, a much larger number are employed part 
time and on leave for short periods for government 
work. 

"9See my paper, “The Prospects of Post-war 
Social Research,” Bulletin of the Society for Social 
Research (Chicago: Department of Sociology, 
University of Chicago, January, 1945), pp. 3-4. 
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the more theoretical and long-run types of 
research, as, indeed, it already does in the 
Bureau of Standards, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the various experiment 
stations. 

The immediate postwar problem will be 
how to provide properly trained sociological 
personnel for the positions that are likely to 
be available in academic and government 
fields and in private industry. In this compe- 
tition the academic positions are likely to 
suffer most. This is the more disastrous be- 
cause (a) they are still the chief centers of 
selection and training and (b) tenure tradi- 
tions in the universities make it very diffi- 
cult to substitute properly trained personne! 
for the makeshifts that it may have been 
necessary to resort to in a period of in- 
creased enrolment and a shortage of proper- 
ly trained instructors. As a result, the train- 
ing of sociologists may be severely crippled 
for a generation or more. Mediocrity tends 
to perpetuate itself in the sheltered groves 
of academe. 

If sociologists develop demonstrable com- 
petence and thereby gain administrative 
and public respect, there is no reason why 
they should not participate increasingly in 
government service and in private industry, 
to the advancement of sociology and to the 
public benefit. At present their position is 
somewhat dubious on account of the lack of 
professional standards in our field. The 
terms “‘social scientist”’ in general and “‘so- 
ciologist” in particular today include, in 
most people’s estimation and perhaps cor- 
rectly, a tremendous conglomeration of up- 
lifters, do-gooders, evangelists, and crack- 
pots, as well as honest social workers and 
scientists. Before we can expect the public 
to make distinctions, sociologists themselves 
must get a clearer grasp of the nature of their 
function. 


Y. THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGISTS 
TO SOCIAL “‘MOVEMENTS”’ 


Closely related to the subject of the role 
and function of sociologists in the govern- 
ment and in other nonacademic employ- 
ment is their relation to political and social 


movements of an ideological or applied 
character. This question will have to be 
clarified if sociology is to attain anything 
like the respect and the prestige of the other 
natura! sciences. 

There are two principal forms of misun- 
derstanding: (1) There is a widespread no- 
tion that the social sciences, in contrast to 
the physical sciences, are inherently subject 
to biases on the part of the scientist which 
preclude the impersonal and impartial con- 
clusions that have contributed so much to 
the prestige of the other sciences; and (2) it 
is widely believed that social scientists not 
only are prejudiced in the nature of the case, 
but that it is, in fact, their business, unlike 
scientists in other fields, not only to arrive 
at valid and verifiable generalizations re- 
garding social phenomena but to determine 
the practical political, economic, and social 
uses to which this knowledge is to be put. 


1. Are unbiased conclusions of the type 
prevalent in other sciences possible in sociol- 
ogy? Attention should be called to the itali- 
cized phrase in the above question in order 
to keep the query out of the realm of pure 
metaphysics. It is recognized in all sciences 
that their conclusions are biased in a basic 
way by the character of the human sensory 
apparatus and by the language symbols and 
categories we employ to report experience,”° 
but this is not the type of bias here under 
discussion. Bias in scientific conclusions re- 
fers rather to variations in the results ac- 
cording to the personal preferences of the 
individual scientist. In this sense the ques- 
tion posed above must be answered without 
qualification in the affirmative. The issue 
has been discussed at considerable length 
for several decades, and it is doubtful if it 
deserves more than passing notice at this 
time. 

Arguments about the possibility of un- 


.biased conclusions in sociology usually arise 


from a failure to recognize the place of dis- 


20 We do not contend for ‘‘absolute,” “‘full’’ ob- 
jectivity, therefore, but only for the type achieved 
in other sciences (cf. G. Myrdal, An American 
Dilemma [2 vols.; New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944], Pp. 1035). 
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cipline, standardized and formalized habits, 
and instruments in unbiased results. Such 
instruments and discipline are so familiar 
as to be taken for granted in the physical 
sciences, but they are not very generally 
known in the social sciences. Yet there are 
more than a thousand such instruments in 
use in psychology and sociology that detect, 
reduce, or measure the bias of our senses and 
the “prejudices” of different observers. 
Have we any illustrations of sociological 
conclusions uninfluenced by the author’s 
likes, dislikes, and group affiliations? Let 
each one answer for himself. Take the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s facts and generalizations re- 
garding trends in our population, labor, and 
income. Are they Communist, capitalist, or 
Fascist? Take any scientific public opinion 
poll. Is it Republican or Democratic, or does 
it predict the election results irrespective of 
the sentiments of the polling agencies? Or 
consider Stouffer’s generalization regarding 
the migratory behavior of urban population. 
Is it Catholic, Protestant, or pagan? Such 
questions make no more sense than to ask 
what is the sex of the Atlantic Charter. 

It is an elementary part of the physical 
scientist’s training to realize his personal 
bias and therefore to employ correctional 
devices to eliminate or standardize the 
biases that are everywhere present. It is 
proper to point out that the disciplines, the 
procedures, or the instruments for the stand- 
ardization of many biases in the social sci- 
ences have not yet been developed. To con- 
tend that therefore the social sciences are 
under an inherent handicap which precludes 
their ever developing into true sciences is to 
blame our own incompetence upon our ma- 
terial. 

2. What is the sociologist’s relation to 
concrete problems and “movements’’? For 
all those who take sociology seriously as a 
science there can be only one answer: The 
sociologist stands in precisely the same re- 
lationship to social problems and move- 
ments as other scientists stand to practical 
problems of engineering, agriculture, or sani- 
tation. As scientists, they are by definition 
dedicated to determining reliably the laws 
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that describe and predict the events of their 
field. As human beings and as citizens of a 
community, they have the same responsi- 
bilities and rights as other citizens. As ad- 
visers, technicians, artists, or engineers, 
they may also sell or contribute their serv- 
ices to the community or to those who wish 
to employ them for practical programs of 
any kind. They have their preferences and 
dislikes in religion, art, politics, and eco- 
nomics, as they do in wine, women, and 
song. They join with other people in general 
or as an occupational group of their own to 
agitate for this or against that, and no one 
objects to their doing so. When they are so 
engaged no one would be more surprised 
than scientists if someone should suggest 
that they are engaged in scientific work. 
They may hope that their prestige as 
scientists may carry over and give weight 
to their influence as a pressure group, but 
this is not germane to their role as scientists. 
To assume that what they do under these 
circumstances is scientific work surely be- 
trays a complete misapprehension of what 
science and scientific method and behavior 
are. Also, it seems to be an especially need- 
less confusion, since both the roles of scien- 
tist and citizen, both scientific work and 
community participation in public affairs, 
are useful and approved forms of conduct. 

Thus G. Myrdal” is undoubtedly right 


2 Tbid., chap. i and Appens. I and II. These 
appendixes are a valuable recent addition to the 
methodological literature of the social sciences, ex- 
cept for certain terminological difficulties to be 
noted below, which lend themselves to misunder- 
standing. For example, his terminology implies 
(e.g., p. 1033) the widespread and preposterous im- 
pression that those who speak of applying the 
methods of natural science to social phenomena 
propose to ignore, or at least to slight, ideas, 
opinions, valuations, choices, emotions, etc. For 
at least a decade I have insisted that these phenome- 
na are as “natural,” “real,” and “objective” as 
stones or trees and of quite as great significance in 
sociological study as “‘natural forces [sic] and ma- 
terial trends” (see my Foundations of Sociology, 
chap. i). On the other hand, Myrdal’s insistence 
that the value premises underlying all research (I 
would say value premises underlying all action 
whatsoever) should be made explicit, deserves the 
highest praise. For some of the subtler errors of 
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when he points out that an appraisal of the 
Negro problem in the United States must be 
with reference to some criterion or “‘value,”’ 
as it is usually called. But this clearly does 
not mean that, once having selected this 
criterion, the study of the Negroes’ position 
with reference to it cannot be objective.” 
Myrdal elected to study the position of the 
Negro with reference to “the American 
Creed’’—a stipulated set of ideals. He might 
have elected, instead, to appraise the Negro 
problem from the point of view of the old 
aristocratic southern family, or any number 
of other viewpoints, and I am confident he 
could have done an equally good job of these 
studies. Bacteriologists and ecologists study 
the life-habits and ravages of certain bac- 
teria or insects upon certain crops, but they 
also appraise these organisms from the 
standpoint of their contribution in maintain- 
ing the balance of other organic forms, their 
effects upon the soil, etc. Their co-operative, 
competitive, and symbiotic relationships 
may be studied from amy desired point 
of view. The scientist may elect, either 
from personal interest or because he is 
paid, to appraise the situation from a 
particular viewpoint. No one suggests that 
such a selection of one’s problem represents 
a departure from strict scientific work or 
that mysterious problems of ‘“‘value”’ are in- 
volved. Clearly, exactly the same kind of 
value problems are involved in the physica! 
and biological as in the social sciences. In 
the first place, physical as well as social sci- 
entists face the “value” problem of deciding 
which of a dozen different scientific prob- 
lems he elects to work upon. This is decided 
pretty much the same way in all sciences. It 
depends on the scientist’s interest and prej- 


Myrdal’s position see the excellent criticism by 
Gwynne Nettler in American Sociological Review, 
IX (1944), 686-88. Other examples of the position 
here under criticism may be found in Industrial 
Conflict: First Yearbook of the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues (New York: Cordon 
Co., Inc. 1939), pp. vii-viii; and R. S. Lynd, “The 
Implications of Economic Planning for Sociology,” 
American Sociological Review, TX (1944), 14-20. 


22 Cf. Myrdal, op. cit., p. 1045. 
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udices, his employer’s interest and prej- 
udices, the amount of money or other in- 
ducements available, the location in which 
the scientist finds himself, which problem 
promises the easiest road to fame, the great- 
est benefit, etc. All of them are obviously 
value problems. In the second place, all sci- 
entists, physical and social, face the “‘value”’ 
problem of deciding what is relevant to our 
undertaking. This is present in every scien- 
tific task. Why, then, the absurd attempt 
to make out that value problems are unique 
to the social sciences? 

In short, one can agree with everything 
that Myrdal and others say regarding the 
role that values play in social science. I ob- 
ject only to the implication that this is a 
problem unique to these sciences and, above 
all, that it represents an insuperable obstacle 
to prevent these sciences from attaining full 
stature as natural sciences. Thus Myrdal 
speaks of “Park’s naturalistic and, there- 
fore, fatalistic philosophy.” The viewpoint 
is supposed to have resulted in a do-nothing 
(laissez faire) attitude in sociology and a cor- 
responding lack of development of social 
engineering. It should be pointed out (a) 
that natural science indubitably is “fatalis- 
tic” in a certain well-understood sense and 
(6) that this attitude has resulted in any- 
thing but a do-nothing or laissez faire policy 
in the fields where this attitude has been 
dominant for the last two hundred years. 
Whatever may be the facts regarding con- 
temporary sociology, therefore, one may re- 
ject as demonstrably without foundation 
the implication that a naturalistic and in 
this sense “fatalistic’ view of phenomena 
necessarily results in a do-nothing, laissez 
faire policy. There is absolutely no ground 
for assuming, either, that the naturalistic 
view of social phenomena will have different 
consequences than that view has had in the 
history of physical science. To the magician, 
it is doubtless fatalistic to have physicians 


23 Tbid., p. 1051. This philosophy is also attributed 
to W. F. Ogburn, W. I. Thomas, and E. B. Reuter 
and is held to be characteristic of American soci- 
ology in general. W. G. Sumner is held chiefly re- 
sponsible for this state of affairs. 


declare that tubercle bacilli under certain 
circumstances produce death from tubercu- 
losis. Yet it was only under that view that 
an effective “do-something” policy became 
possible. Doubtless the attitude of modern 
chemistry toward the problem of transmuting 
base metals into gold was discouraging to 
some alchemists, who must have resented 
the new doctrine as “fatalistic” and calcu- 
lated to destroy optimism and initiative 
and to saddle poverty permanently upon 
man. Yet this same chemistry has been re- 
garded as anything but a warrant for do- 
nothing and laissez faire in that field. The 
fact, I suspect, is that physicians showed a 
lack of enthusiasm regarding some of the 
antituberculosis campaigns carried on by 
magicians. Some adherents of sociology as a 
natural science are similarly perhaps not in 
the forefront of national or international re- 
form movements which they know to be 
based on fraud or on simple ignorance. I 
suggest that the reluctance of sociologists as 
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natural scientists to “do something” may be 
due to the fact that, at present, scientific 
solutions are not in demand in the social 
realm. The cry, in every country, is for mor- 
alistic programs administered by charis- 
matic leaders. 

What is the relation of sociologists to con- 
crete problems and social movements? Their 
relation is exactly the same as that of other 
scientists to such problems and movements. 
Their function as scientists is in all cases re- 
liably to report the consequences and the 
costs of alternate possible courses of action. 
When they have done so, they have fully 
discharged their scientific function. What 
they further may wish to do in the fields of 
citizenship, propaganda, family life, or sport 
is not dictated by any scientific canons. It 
is no more a problem of social than of phys- 
icai scientists, and I predict that in another 
decade this will have become clear, at least 
to sociologists themselves. 
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Sociology has lately become a battlefield of irreconcilable philosophic doctrines and seems to be heading 
toward total disintegration. Controversial] issues endanger its objectivity; opposite epistemologies of 
radical empiricism and mathematical dogmatism prevent co-operative usage of qualitative and quanti- 
tative methods; idealistic and materialistic metaphysics interfere with a methodical division of functions 
between the natural and the cultural approach to social phenomena. Although in actual sociological re 
search and systematization these struggles are less marked than in abstract discussions, the endless task of 


integration will be difficult. 


Any tentative prediction of the future of 
sociology must be based on the assumption 
that this future depends directly on sociolo- 
gists themselves. This implies that sociolo- 
gists are and will be free to function as such, 
free to investigate, to publish the results of 
their investigations, to organize, to teach. 
Consequently, it is impossible to foretell 
what the future of sociology will be in con- 
tinental Europe unless and until the free- 
dom lost under the totalitarian regimes is 
regained. 

But we have no reason to doubt that so- 
ciology ‘n America will continue to depend 
upon the sociologists themselves. By analyz- 
ing the main intellectual tendencies mani- 
fested in the scientific work of sociologists 
now active, the evolutionary possibilities of 
the near future can be hypothetically out- 
lined. Of course, when a new generation of 
sociologists gradually takes the place of the 
present generation, new, as yet unpredict- 
able, tendencies may develop. But such 
changes are likely to be slow, in view of the 
stabilizing influence of the present system 
of teaching. Since sociology has become a 
recognized academic discipline, the prepara- 
tion of sociologists for scientific work usually 
follows the regular pattern of university 
education. Young sociologists are subjected 
to the guidance of older faculty members, 
forced to avoid the risk of premature orig- 
inality, and encouraged to select for their 
Master’s and Doctor’s theses only problems 
which are known in advance to be solvable 


in accordance with the standards recog- 
nized by their departments. Safe results are 
preferred to uncertain innovations, especial- 
ly as the scientific status of sociology in the 
judgment of other scientists is still rather 
insecure. Although later in their careers 
some learners will become innovators, it is 
doubtful whether any trend not already ob- 
servable in the sociological publications of 
the present generation will become very in- 
fluential within the next fifteen or twenty 
years. 

Every modern science is the dynamic 
product of numerous scientists who are co- 
operating for the common purpose of its 
development. At first glance a survey of the 
work that has been done in recent times 
under the name of sociology seems to indi- 
cate that this work is not guided by any 
common purpose. The original ideal of so- 
ciology as a unified science, while still up- 
held by historians of social thought, has 
apparently lost its influence; and sociology 
seems to be disintegratiag into a number of 
separate disciplines with little, if any, logical 
connection among them. This process can- 
not be effectively counteracted by the ef- 
forts of authors of systematic treatises, 
since under present publishing conditions 
most of these treatises must remain on the 
textbook level. In any case the unity and 
continuity of a modern science require con- 
scious co-operation in monographic re- 
search. This is achieved when every sci- 
entist working on a special problem takes 
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fully into consideration all relevant theories 
of other scientists and tries to make the re- 
sults of his work theoretically significant 
for the others. As it is, many sociologists who 
carry on monographic work formulate their 
problems with complete disregard for the 
theoretic conclusions reached by others who 
have worked in the same field or in neigh- 
boring fields or else fail to connect their own 
results with the problems on which other so- 
ciologists are working. 

This difficulty is partly due, no doubt, to 
the fact that in sociology, as a science which 
grew mainly in rebellion against traditional 
learning, professional standards are not yet 
so generally recognized and so firmly main- 
tained as in older sciences. However, an- 
other and deeper source of defective co- 
operation lies in conflicts between various 
“schools” of sociological thought. Of course, 
theoretic conflicts are inevitable and normal 
results of the emergence of new problems 
and new hypotheses. But, whereas in-physi- 
cal and biological sciences such conflicts 
eventually become settled by the very prog- 
ress of discovery and systematization, con- 
flicts in the domain of sociology seem to 
persist indefinitely. This indicates that they 
are not reducible to divergences between 
scientific hypotheses which can be solved 
by inductive methods but originate in ir- 
reconcilable philosophic doctrines—ethical, 
epistemological, metaphysical. If so, the de- 
velopment of sociology as a science is con- 
ditional upon the willingness and ability of 
sociologists to liberate it from the influence 
of these doctrines, as physicists and biolo- 
gists have already done in other fields. Can 
we expect such liberation in the near fu- 
ture? To answer this question, we must con- 
sider the present stage of controversial 
issues. 

The most pressing issue right now centers 
around the principle of theoretic objectivi- 
ty.? According to this principle as used in 

t José Medina Echavarria (Sociologia |Mexico: 
Fondo de Cultura Economica, 1941]) summarizes 


the entire recent history of sociology in terms of 
“methodological dichotomies.” 


2 We use the compound term “theoretic objectiv- 
ity” to prevent confusion between this strictly 
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natural science, the function of the scientist 
is to seek among the data he investigates for 
a factual order of relationships independent 
of practical valuations of these data. The 
utilization of his discoveries for practical 
purposes of modifying data is a function of 
the technologist; and it has been found that 
the practical utility of natural knowledge is 
based upon its theoretic objectivity. 

The extension of this principle to studies 
of cultural data Aas been slow; for factual 
relationships among cultural data do de- 
pend upon their valuations by the human 
agents who deal with them. These relation- 
ships manifest a certain kind of order—we 
call it “axionormative order’’—resulting 
from the acceptance and application by the 
agents involved of specific standards of 
valuation and norms of action. Theoretic 
objectivity requires that the scientist should 
investigate all valuations and actions of hu- 
man agents (by whatever standards and 
norms they are guided) as facts, refraining 
from any evaluative and normative judg- 
ments of his own. Students of culture, being 
themselves active participants in culture, 
have found such an approach difficult.’ 

Inasmuch as sociology includes within its 
field not only human collectivities as biologi- 
cal complexes but also axionormatively or- 
dered facts of interaction between members 
of these collectivities, the application of the 
principle of objectivity has always been 
hampered by the resistance of active partic- 
ipants in the social order which sociologists 
are trying to study, as well as by the compe- 
tition of social leaders and moral philoso- 


methodological meaning of the word “objectivity” 
and various other meanings which this word has in 
ethics and epistemology. 


3 Comparative linguistics is as yet the only 
science of cultural phenomena in which the prin- 
ciple of theoretic objectivity is unquestionably 
recognized and applied. In economics there are 
still many notable deviations, especially when econo- 
mists are dealing with the culture. in which they 
themselves participate. In politic’' .ence and in 
the theory of religion only a sm: outity of sci- 
entists try to apply this principle consistently. In 
studies of art, of music, of literature, of philosophy, 
and of science itself as a cultural phenomenon, ob- 
jective research has only recently begun. 
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phers, and by the tendency of sociologists 
themselves to function as leaders and phi- 
losophers in their own collectivities. In re- 
cent times it has also had to overcome the 
skepticism of a well-known epistemological 
school, which claims that only data acces- 
sible to sensory experience are fit for sci- 
entific investigation and that, since social 
standards and norms are not sensory data, 
no objective science of them is possible. 

In view of these obstacles the develop- 
ment of sociology as an objective science 
and its slow but unmistakable influence up- 
on practical social activities are notable 
achievements in the history of human 
thought. Their progress was_ especially 
marked in the United States during the 
two decades before the present crisis. Re- 
cently, however, the trend has been re- 
versed. Even before the war, ideological 
conflicts bearing upon every branch of cul- 
ture in every collectivity raised ethical prob- 
lems more complex and controversial than 
at any other historical period; and these 
problems are becoming more pressing as the 
time approaches for momentous decisions 
which will affect the postwar order. There 
is a growing demand for moral philosophers 
and social leaders to deal with these prob- 
lems. Quite a few sociologists eagerly re- 
spond or even anticipate this demand. In so 
doing they sometimes forget that an ethical 
ideal cannot be proved or disproved by sci- 
entific evidence, that science can determine 
only what changes would have to be in- 
troduced into the existing social order to 
make it approach this ideal and what tech- 
niques would be necessary to achieve these 
changes. Instead, they are inclined to follow 


4Their main manifestations were: increasingly 
consistent use of logical and methodological, rather 
than ethical and utilitarian, standards in articles 
and book reviews published in the American Journal 
of Sociology; differentiation between textbooks and 
courses in ‘“‘sociology” and in “social problems”; 


. growing emphasis upon the need of objective knowl- 


edge as basis of social planning in community and 
family studies, in criminology, educational sociology, 
sociology of law, and political sociology; encourage- 
ment of objectivity in learning and research by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Social Science 
Research Council. 


the age-old pattern of ideological disputa- 
tion and in promulgating ideals for the fu- 
ture try to “prove” that their ideals are 
better than other ideals by arguments de- 
rived from whatever knowledge they have 
of present reality, with the inevitable re- 
sult that objective evidence is subordinated 
to moral suasion. 

There is a way, however, which leads 
toward a gradual solution of conflicts be- 
tween theoretic objectivity and practical 
valuation. According to Comte’s well- 
known principle, knowledge is practically 
valuable if it enables us to foresee the fu- 
ture; and foresight of the future is also the 
most conclusive test of the validity of sci- 
entific theories, a test perfected in experi- 
mental science. “Prediction” is thus the 
essential link between theory and practice; 
in the social field, it is a matter of common 
interest to the scientist, the social leader, 
and the philosopher.’ 

Although social experimentation for 
strictly theoretic purposes is limited by 
moral reasons, no moral reason need prevent 
the sociologist from treating objectively 
every observable case of planned social 
technique and every attempt to promote a 
moral ideal as if it were a scientific experi- 
ment. Sociologists have been aware of the 
possibilities of this approach for many 
years,® but they have had few opportunities 
of observing such cases. These opportuni- 
ties have, however, increased considerably 
since America entered the war, inasmuch as 


‘The term “prediction” has been used with 
four different meanings. Thus Sorokin’s prediction 
that Western culture will change from “‘sensate” 
to “ideational” is apparently conceived as uncon- 
ditional and certain; Burgess’ predictions concerning 
delinquents on probation or modern American mid- 
dle-class marriages are unconditional but probable 
(with a measurable degree of probability); predic- 
tions of experimental science are considered certain 
but conditional; while Becker qualifies all predictions 
as both conditional and probable. Our present at- 
tempt to predict the near future of sociology is sub- 
ject to both of Becker’s qualifications. 


6 Chicago, ed. T. V. Smith and L. D. White 
(University of Chicago Press, 1929), expresses what 
is perhaps the most inclusive conception of this ap- 
proach. 
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many sociologists are now allowed to help 
governmental agencies in gathering data 
relevant to projected social operations, as 
well as in planning these operations and 
testing their effects. No doubt their help 
has proved practically valuable, but there 
seem to be numerous difficulties in the way 
of utilizing this kind of auxiliary research for 
the advancement of sociology as a science.’ 
The present urgent demand for quick and 
definite results makes these difficulties es- 
pecially obvious, but they are inevitable 
whenever theoretic conclusions are to be 
drawn from the observation of a planned so- 
cial activity; for, inasmuch as the problem 
of a social agent is not to test the validity 
of a scientific hypothesis but to find the 
most effective means for the attainment of a 
given end, the operations planned by him, if 
judged by those standards which are ap- 
plied to scientific experimentation, must be 
considered as methodically deficient for an 
experiment. A sociological observer can use 
them for scientific purposes only if he takes 
these deficiencies into account and, before 
drawing any conclusions, corrects them by 
revising the theoretic implications of these 
operations and supplementing through his 
own independent research the factual evi- 
dence by which their conditions and effects 
are estimated. Until this is done, the prac- 
tical “experiment” is theoretically incon- 
clusive. This procedure is always difficult, 
and it will not grow easier in the coming 
problems of world reorganization. But if 
sociologists who help social planners and 
leaders limit themselves to their role of 
technological assistants, they will contrib- 
ute little to the scientific progress of so- 
ciology and leave the latent possibilities of 
its future usefulness undeveloped.* Their 
function as scientists is to discover and solve 
whatever theoretic problems hitherto un- 


7 See, e.g., Julian L. Woodward, “Making Gov- 
ernment Opinion Research Bear upon Operations,” 
American Sociological Review, IX (1944), 670-77. 


8 Medical practice would still be what it was a 
century ago if scientists had not changed practical 
trial-and-error experiments into theoretically con- 
clusive experiments. 


solved or unnoticed underlie any given prac- 
tical problem. 


Assuming that sociologists do succeed in 
maintaining the principle of theoretic ob- 
jectivity, they must face another familiar 
controversial issue—the relationship _be- 
tween “qualitative” and “quantitative” 
methods in scientific research. No such issue 
exists among physicists, astronomers, chem- 
ists, biologists, or geologists, who use quali- 
tative and quantitative description, analy- 
sis, and generalization, depending on what 
method or what combination of methods 
seems heuristically preferable in a given 
case. The controversy raging among sociolo- 
gists can be traced to conflicting philoso- 
phies of knowledge. 


On the one hand, we find the doctrine 
that, since every datum of human experi- 
ence is qualitatively different from other 
data, as science becomes quantitative it 
ceases to be empirically significant. In the 
cultural world particularly, qualitative di- 
versity is such that we cannot truly know 
what a cultural datum really is unless we 
understand its unique essence. This doc- 
trine, developed by German philosophers of 
history,® is likely to become increasingly 
influential in American social thought, in 
reaction against the uncritical acceptance 
by many sociologists of the contrary phi- 
losophy of knowledge developed by mathe- 
matical logicians. According to the latter, 
indubitably true knowledge can be attained 
only by exact deductive reasoning. As 
mathematics is the unique exact deductive 
science, it differs essentially from all the 
other sciences which, inasmuch as they deal 
with empirical phenomena and use induc- 
tive reasoning, must be satisfied with knowl- 
edge which is only probably true. While 
this inferiority can never be fully overcome, 
yet, in so far as inductive scientists are guid- 
ed by mathematics, their conclusions can 
become increasingly probable, while the 
mathematical theory of probability pro- 
vides an infallible method of measuring the 


9W. Dilthey, K. Windelband, and H. Rickert 
may be mentioned as its exponents. 
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degree in which these conclusions approach 
the unattainable limit of complete certainty. 

This “invidious comparison” by mathe- 
matical dogmatists of their science with the 
rest of human knowledge ignores a basic 
similarity between modern mathematical 
reasoning and modern inductive reasoning. 
The mathematician does not proceed from 
an absolutely true premise to an absolutely 
true conclusion, nor does the inductive sci- 
entist start from a probable premise to 
reach a probable conclusion. Both follow 
what may be termed the principle of “rel- 
ativity” or of “conditional validity”: “If 
P, then Q.” The difference between its ap- 
plications in mathematics and in inductive 
science is that the mathematician is free to 
postulate the validity of any premise, pro- 
vided it is not logically self-contradictory, 
whereas the postulates of the inductive sci 
entist are subjected not only to the test 
of logical consistency but also to the test of 
observation. He postulates the existence of 
an objective, rationally definable order of 
relations!:ins among empirical data. And 
such an order cannot exist either in a Platon- 
ic world of pure ideas or in a “statistical 
universe” of abstract units conceptually 
isolated from empirical reality and sym- 
bolically summed up in mathematical totals, 
but only in particular real systems of in- 
terdependent phenomena which can be logi- 
cally classified. The validity of every con- 
clusion of an inductive scientist, whether he 
reasons from the particular to the general or 
from the general to the particular, is thus 
conditional on the validity of two hypo- 
thetical premises, one assuming the exist- 
ence of a definite order in a particular em- 
pirical system, the other assuming the exist- 
ence of a general class of systems with the 
same kind of order as in this particular sys- 
tem. Both premises are involved as problems 
in every scientific investigation, and every 
new discovery which invalidates the con- 
clusion leads to a change of either premise 
or of both. 

The inductive scientist does not need the 
logical guidance of the mathematician: he is 
the judge of the validity of his hypotheses. 


He uses mathematics as an instrument. 
This instrument can serve two different pur- 
poses. It may be used to supplement quali- 
tative analysis and comparison of particular 
systems by quantitative analysis and com- 
parison; in this case, mathematical methods 
help reach more definite and extensive 
generalizations which lead to new problems 
and new discoveries. Or, in a different situa- 
tion, when analysis of particular systems is 
for some reason impeded, probable con- 
clusions based on,statistical comparison of 
many systems may be used as substitutes 
for more exact conclusions.*° 

There seem to be two reasons why so- 
ciologists have been more susceptible to the 
influence of mathematical dogmatism than 
biologists, chemists, or experimental physi- 
cists. In the social field, mathematics was 
first applied to demographic statistics, 
whose original assumption was that the 
human individual is an ultimate “indivisi- 
ble” entity and that consequently every 
collective phenomenon is a mere sum of in- 
dividual phenomena." The majority of so- 


*© The common link between these two usages of 
mathematics is the sampling technique. But the use 
of this technique to draw inferences about a pre- 
sumably homogeneous whole (e.g., the composition 
of the blood of an individual organism) from the 
methodical analysis of a part (a blood sample taken 
from the same organism) should not be confused 
with its use to draw generalizations about a logical 
class from a number of particular cases, however 
large, without subjecting each of these cases indi- 
vidually to methodical analysis to determine their 
similarities and differences. 


't This is well exemplified in Quételet’s attempt 
to use statistics as a key to conclusions concerning 
not social collectivities as total complexes but indi- 
vidual human nature, represented by his concept 
of the “average man.” Many monographs still im- 
plicitly follow this pattern, ignoring later methodical 
developments. For instance, although in sociological 
studies of the city of Chicago statistics of specific 
personality types have been used for many years asa 
basis for hypotheses, not concerning these types 
(which were already known frem comparative analy- 
sis) but concerning the city and i<s culturally diversi- 
fied areas, many investigators make statistical 
studies of specific student types to draw conclusions 
about the students rather than about the university 
itself as a whole or about the culture areas from 
which its students are recruited. 
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ciologists, however, are by now fully aware 
that the human individual as member of a 
collectivity is not an independent unit but a 
participant in collective systems and proces- 
ses and that the main task of mathematical 
methods in sociology is the quantitative 
analysis of such systems and processes. A 
step toward the final elimination of this old 
source of confusion is the recent develop- 
ment of sociometry—a method of research 
with important, though as yet only partly 
realized, possibilities.” 

The other reason for accepting the logical 
guidance of mathematics in the social field 
seems much more convincing: it is the 
allegedly insuperable difficulty of reaching 
conclusive generalizations about a logical 
class by the analysis of particular cases, in 
view of the multiplicity of variables which 
every sociological case involves. The ques- 
tion is seldom raised, however, as to whether 
this difficulty does not result from the way 
in which sociologists select and define the 
cases which they investigate. And this 
brings us to the third controversial issue. 


In every inductive science the selection 
and definition of cases is relative to the 
kind of systematic order which the scientist 
expects to find in a given case. Biologists, 
chemists, physicists, choose or construct in 
laboratories hypothetical systems with spe- 
cific varieties of natural order, while stu- 
dents of literature, art, religion, philosophy, 
and law select their cases almost exclusively 
with reference to some kind of axionorma- 
tive order—aesthetic, moral, utilitarian, 
logical—which they expect to find. Since 
sociology investigates both the natural and 
the cultural order, which (pantheistic met- 
aphysics notwithstanding) do not coincide 
empirically, a sociologist can select for in- 
vestigation either a complex of data which 
he hypothetically postulates to be a natural 
system or a complex which is presumably a 
cultural system. In the first case, whatever 
cultural facts, in the second case, whatever 
natural facts, are found within the given 


12 Cf, F. Znaniecki, ‘“Sociometry and Sociology,” 
Sociomeiry, VI, No. 3 (1943), 225-33. 
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complex are assumed to be only secondary 
variables. 


Either hypothesis is scientifically legiti- 
mate, if used heuristically to search for facts 
which agree with it, but not dogmatically to 
prevent the discovery of facts which disa- 
gree with it. Often, however, such hypoth- 
eses have been used as dogmas, because a 
purely methodical alternative has been con- 
fused with a metaphysical conflict—that 
between idealism and materialism. Idealistic 
metaphysics has always opposed the natural 
approach to man’s collective life, branding 
it as materialism. In revolt against it, ma- 
terialistic metaphysics—whether of the 
old “substantial” type of universal mecha- 
nism or of the new, “functional” type of 
energetic monism—has opposed the cultural 
approach, branding it as a reversion to 
idealism.’ Such controversies will cease only 
when sociologists realize that, instead of 
stimulating the progress of their science, 
they inhibit it by preventing co-operation 
between philosophical opponents. 

Leaving metaphysics aside, we notice 
that the naturalistic approach was the first 
to acquire scientific character, for it relied 
upon the validated results of natural sci- 
ence. It was widely applied: to the evolu- 
tion of collective life in the human species 
viewed as a biogenetic whole; to concrete 
collectivities—called “societies” or “com- 
munities’’—defined in terms of a population 
located within a spatial area, continuous in 


‘3 Tt is rather discouraging to find even promi- 
nent leaders wasting intellectual effort in vain dis- 
cussions of ancient and scientifically unsolvable 
issues, using such arguments as that, because sci- 
entific methods are similar in every field of research, 
all fields of scientific research must be parts of an 
ontologically identical whole. It is still more dis- 
couraging when intellectual effort is saved by the 
use of invective instead of philosophice! argument. 
Forunately, unlike most idealistic metaphysicians 
who are also ethical dogmatists, modern material- 
istic monists recognize the principle of theoretic 
objectivity. When actually engaged not in philo- 
sophic speculation but in scientific research, they 
implicitly sacrifice philosophic consistency to factual 
evidence and are led to recognize the reality of non- 
material phenomena and the distinctive character 
of the axionormative order. ° 
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time, with permanent organic needs and 
material techniques satisfying these needs; 
finally, to human “personalities” as systems 
of relationships between individual organ- 
isms and their environment. In every case 
cultural phenomena with their axionorma- 
tive order were presumed to be both geneti- 
cally determined by natural processes and 
functionally dependent upon them. 

This approach will no doubt still prevail 
in the near future; the question is: What are 
its scientific possibilities? A critical survey 
of its achievements up to date leads to the 
conclusion that, contrary to the postulate 
of natural determination of cultural phe- 
nomena, the total agglomeration of culture, 
the historical growth of the culture main- 
tained by a particular “society” or “com- 
munity,” the development of an individual’s 
participation in culture, must be viewed as 
processes of. creative expansion, in the 
course of which the dependence of the cul- 
tural order upon the natura! order within a 
given social complex decreases, while the 
influence of the cultural order upon the nat- 
ural order within the same complex in- 
creases. Consequently, the greater the 
wealth and complexity of cultural phe- 
nomena in a certain field of sociological re- 
search, the less productive scientifically is 
the naturalistic approach. A sociologist whc 
studies such a field has either to ignore all 
cultural phenomena which do not fit into 
his conceptual frame—as the older natural- 
ists did'+—or else to recognize their existence 
as independent variables. This leads to the 
substitution of typology for taxonomy and 


4Compare the bold generalizations and am- 
bitious expectations of such naturalists as Lom- 
broso in criminology, Lilienfeld in theory of social 
organization, the geographic determinists and the 
racial determinists in comparative theory of cul- 
ture, with the present results of research in these 
fields. Though their failure may be blamed on the 
narrowness and one-sidedness of their naturalistic 
hypotheses, the breakdown of the most coherent 
sociological system ever built on naturalistic prem- 
ises—that of Herbert Spencer—was not due so 
much to later invalidation of some of these premises 
by natural science as to the immediate invalidation 
of his cultural generalizations. 
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of the concept of multiple causation for that 
of causal law. 

One of the inevitable consequences of 
the persistent use of naturalistic premises in 
studies which involve numerous and com- 
plex cultural variables is the impossibility 
of systematizing the results of such studies, 
an impossibility clearly manifested in those 
textbooks of sociology and social psychol- 
ogy which start with a biological theory of 
man as a basis and yet conscientiously try 
to include the most significant discoveries of 
modern research bearing upon cultural 
phenomena. 

Some recent developments indicate that, 
in investigating large modern collectivities 
with their highly complicated cultures, so- 
clologists are even discarding the funda- 
mental heuristic principle of the naturalis- 
tic approach, viz., that a collectivity under 
investigation constitutes a natural system, 
although they still take for granted that it is 
primarily a biological conglomerate located 
in a certain geographical area. The rapid 
expansion of regional sociology is significant 
in this respect; and we notice that the con- 
cept of region is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar in recent surveys of world-wide socio- 
economic processes and trends. 

The near future of sociology as a natural 
science can be easily foreseen when we real- 
ize what the sociologists who use the nat- 
turalistic approach are actually doing. They 
are collectively building a science which 
from the point of view of methods and re- 
sults is not—as originally expected—like 
systematic biology or physics but rather 
like oceanography. 

The cultural approach in _ sociology 
seemed simple and obvious at first. Many 
standards and norms of social interaction 
between participants in a collectivity are or 
can be verbally expressed in the form of 
rules—legal, moral, ritualistic, technical. 
Investigators of the social order—political 
scientists, historians of law and custom, 
ethnographers—have for centuries collected 
and systematized the rules found in par- 
ticular collectivities; sociologists followed 
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in their footsteps, compared these rules, and 
easily reached sweeping generalizations. 
This left problems of changing order un- 
touched. Such problems were treated sepa- 
rately: “social statics” and “social dynam- 
ics” became, in fact if not always in theory, 
two distinct divisions of sociology. Changes 
were originally viewed either as disruptions 
of a regulative order and creations of a new 
order or as passages from one stage of formal 
regulation to another in accordance with 
some law of evolution. Later, “socialchange”’ 
was abstracted altogether from social order 
and analyzed into a few elementary uni- 
versal processes. 

Modern trends toward cultural synthesis 
in history and anthropology have under- 
mined this approach.’ A functional con- 
ception of the cultural order in general is 
substituted for the old formal conception; 
continuous interdependence among various 
cultural systems, patterns, and changes is 
emphasized; the entire culture of a human 
collectivity is viewed as a dynamic historical 
complex which must be studied in its unique 
totality. 

Sociologists are trying to overcome the 
obstacles which this theory puts in the way 


™s Sociologists themselves, expecially those of the 
Durkheim school, have contributed to these trends. 
Many synthetic works in the series “Evolution de 
Vhumanité” have been influenced by this school. 
Cf. also Talcott Parsons, “Sociological Elements in 
Economics”; H. E. Barnes, ‘Sociological Con- 
tributions to Political Thought”; and W. Seagle, 
“Sociological Trends in Modern Jurisprudence,” in 
Barnes, Becker, and Becker, Contemporary Social 
Theory (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1940). 


of scientific abstraction ard generalization 
by developing new methods of approach. 
Some of them, starting with those total 
“civilizations” or “cultures” as defined by 
historians and anthropologists, are using an 
increasingly critical typological method to 
discover similarities and differences not only 
between these complexes as wholes but be- 
tween minor complexes which they include.” 
Others begin with the heuristic premise that 
cultures maintained by various historical 
collectivities can be analyzed into a multi- 
plicity of dynamic, functionally interde- 
pendent, and yet axionormatively ordered 
systems which are comparab': .nd may be 
systematically classified, provided that their 
specific qualitative and quantitative varia- 
tions are taken into account. Some sociolo- 
gists also postulate that certain cultural 
systems which indisputably belong to the 
field of sociology—such as definitely pat- 
terned social roles and organized social 
groups—are basic in every cultural complex, 
inasmuch as the maintenance and develop- 
ment of all other cultural systems depends 
upon them.*? Since the present author is a 
firm believer in the scientific validity and 
productivity of this methodical approach, 
he had better refrain from any predictions 
concerning its future. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

6 Cf. H. Becker, “Constructive Typology in the 
Social Sciences,” in Barnes, Becker, and Becker, 
op. cit. 

"7 Thence the growing influence of sociology upon 
economics, theory of religion, theory of knowledge, 


theory of literature and art, and educational 
theory. 
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ABSTRACT 


The first number of the American Journal of Sociology appeared in July, 1895. Its purposes, as outlined 
by its editor, Albion W. Small, were: (1) to build up a fund of social theory, (2) to make sociology a living 
discipline, (3) te promote the general welfare, and (4) to serve as a restraining influence on “premature’’ 
logical opinion. In its fifty years the Journal has published 2,373 articles. During its career the Journal has 
been a vehicle for the expression of sociological thinking and for technical professional discussions and an 
instrument in combating provincialism in American sociology. Most important, the editors of the Journal, 
by their selection of papers for publication, have helped to delineate the field of sociology. 


The first number of the American Journal 
of Sociology appeared in July, 1895. The 
purposes of the new Journal were outlined 
by its editor, Albion W. Small, chairman of 
the Department of Sociology, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who said: 

American Journal of Soctology 
will be a medium for exchange of thought be- 
tween scholars upon the work of developing an 
orderly view of associated human activities as 
a whole. In this Journal a large number of 
American scholars, with many representative 
European sociologists, will also try to express 
their best thoughts upon discoverable prin- 
ciples of societary relationship, in such a way 
that they might assist all intelligent men in 
taking the largest possible view of their rights 
and duties as citizens 

The Journal will thus be primarily tech- 
nical. It will be devoted to the organization of 
knowledge pertaining to the relations of men 
in society into a sociology that shall represent 
the best in American scholarship. On the other 
hand the Journal will attempt to translate 
sociology into the language of ordinary life, 
so that it will not appear to be merely a classifi- 
cation and explanation of fossil facts... . . 


After explaining that the sociology de- 
partment of the University of Chicago, the 
publisher of the magazine, would comprise 
the editorial board of the Journal, Small 
went on: 


The platform of the Journal will be simply 
that it is possible to so far increase our present 
intelligence about social utilities that there may 
be much more effective combination for the 
promotion of the general welfare than has thus 
far been organized... .. 


.... The editors will attempt to make the 
American Journal of Sociology a factor of re- 
straint upon premature sociological opinion, a 
means of promoting the development of a just 
and adequate social philosophy, and an element 
of strength and support in every wise endeavor 
to insure the good of man.* 

This, then, was the expressed platform 
of the first sociological journal in the world; 
to build up a fund of social theory, to make 
sociology a “living” discipline, not a collec- 
tion of “fossil facts,” to promote the general 
welfare, and to support all endeavors for the 
good of man. With the passage of time and 
the sharper separation of the various social 
sciences, the interest of the Journal in gen- 
eral welfare and social amelioration was to 
disappear, to be replaced by other interests 
growing out of that “organization of knowl- 
edge pertaining to the relations of men in 
society.” 

One purpose of the editors they were cer- 
tainly to achieve—“to make the American 
Journal of Sociology a factor of restraint up- 
on premature sociological opinion.’’ While 
the Journal was to pioneer in many fields, 
its pages were always open to papers which 
could demonstrate conclusively that a given 
sociological concept, method of research, 
or field of interest was deficient in its con- 
ception. 

Twenty-one years after its first issue 
Albion W. Small, still the editor of the Jour- 
nal, was to give an interesting side light on 
its beginnings: 

*“The Era of Sociology,” American Journal of 
Sociology, I (July, 1895), 13-14. 
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When the announcement was made shortly 
after that the University Extension World was 
to become the American Journal of Sociology, 
the editors had »ot even promises of materials 
enough to fill the first number. More than that, 
some of the men whom we tried to interest as 
contributors advised us to reconsider our pur- 
pose as there could not possibly be in the near 
future, enough sociological writing to fill such a 
journal. Nevertheless, we issued the first num- 
ber in July, 1895, while it was still uncertain 
whether material for a second number the fol- 
lowing September could be obtained. Without 
the prompt and hearty cooperation of Lester F. 
Ward, followed closely by Professor Ross, the 
enterprise would scarcely have survived its 
first year.? 


The contents of the first issue, however, 
reflect none of the trepidation which the edi- 
tors—Small, Charles R. Henderson, Fred- 
eric Starr, George E. Vincent, Marion Tal- 
bot, Charles Zueblin, and W. I. Thomas— 
must have felt.’ The leading article, ap- 
propriately by Lester F. Ward, was “The 
Place of Sociology among the Sciences.”’ In 
addition, there were papers on democracy 
by Henry Pratt Judson, on anthropology 
and history by George E. Fellows, on the 
Chicago Civic Federation by Albion W. 
Small, and two papers on Christian sociol- 
ogy by Paul Monroe and Shailer Matthews. 

The second issue, too, made its appear- 
ance as scheduled in September, 1895. With 
this number the University of Chicago edi- 
torial group was bolstered with “Advising 
Editors.”’ These included seven foreign so- 
ciologists—De Greef, Durkheim, Fiamingo, 
Mackenzie of Cardiff, Wales, Schaeffle, 
Mandello, and Simmel—and three Ameri- 
cans. The latter were Edward Alsworth 
Ross, then of Stanford, William Graham 
Sumner, and Lester F. Ward, then with the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


2 “Fifty Years of Sociology in the Uuited States, 
1865-1915,” tbid., XXI (May, 1916), 786. 


3 The Department of Sociology at the University 
of Chicago included for a brief time the Department 
of Home Economics, represented by Miss Marion 
Talbot, and, for a much longer period, the present 
Department of Anthropology, represented on this 
earliest editorial board by Frederic Starr. 
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By the end of its first year the Journal 
was well under way. It had even published 
the first of what was to be a long series of 
papers on population statistics. This first 
statistical article, “The Distribution of the 
Sexes in the United States in 1890,” by 
Walter F. Willcox, appeared in May, 1896. 
In a thoroughly modern spirit, Willcox 
pointed out the excess of females in city 
populations. Through the years the same 
observation was to be made many times in 
the pages of the Journal in comments on 
successive censuses. 


Beginning with its first number and 
through the issue of November, 1944, No. 
3 of Volume L, the American Journal of 
Sociology has published 2,373 articles.4 In 
addition, considerable space has been de- 
voted to reviews of current books and to the 
transmittal of general information of so- 
ciologica] interest. 

The classification of these articles accord- 
ing to subject matter and a comparison of 
the amount of space given each classifica- 
tion in the Journal over periods of time 
give a picture of the growth and decline of 
various sociological interests. In the early 
issues of the Journal social theory and his- 
tory, theoretical articles in social psychol- 
ogy, general papers in the various social 
sciences, and papers on social reform were 
all prominent. As Table 1 shows, for the 
first five-year period (1895-99) and for the 
second five-year period (1900-1904), more 
than one-fifth of all papers to appear in the 
Journal dealt with social theory. Social 
psychology, which at this time meant al- 
most entirely theoretical work, was similar- 
ly prominent during 1895-99, declined in 


4 This figure has been arrived at by an addition 
of all titles listed as articles in the Table of Contents 
for the successive volumes. The Journal policy 
governing the listing of a given item as an “article” 
has not been consistent. For a period comments 
and critiques of a given paper were listed as articles; 
similarly, announcements of general sociological 
interest were so listed. In this paper the Table of 
Contents listing of an item as an “‘article’”’ has been 
accepted without adjustment. 
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1900-1904, but was again important in 
1905-9.5 

This distribution of emphasis is under- 
standable when one realizes that many of 
the early books in sociology written in this 
country first appeared as articles in the 
American Journal of Sociology. This was 
particularly. true of the works of Lester F. 
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ume VI. Another item which made for the 
heavy concentration of articles in social 
theory was the practice of the Journal to 
publish in translation, most often by Small 
himself, the important works of leading 
foreign sociologists. 

Small was careful that sociology in the 
United States should not develop into a 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


Tor AL 
Toprct 1895-900 
No. No 
Theory and history. . 246 | 21.8 | 46 | 20 
Social institutions and organi 
zation. 06 | 8.5 | 11 
Social pathology. 3.6] 17] 7 
Social psychology. 187 | 16.6 | 41 | 18 
Human ecology 45| 4.0] 1] o 
Population. . . 49 4.4 6 2 
Races and nationalities 26 | 2.3 
Methods of research 37 3.3 5 2 
Sociology elsewhere. 3 
Other social science 188 | 16.7 | 39 | 17 
Social reform...... 87 | 7-7 | 29 | 13 
Sociological ‘‘shop-talk”’ 84 | 
Student dissertations I 
Special bibliographies. . 3/1 .°.3 3 I 
Social survey... . 21} 1.9] 3 I 
Miscellaneous 8} 0.7] 
= 
| 
|100.0 |224 |100 
7 | 
| 
* See n. 4, p. §23. t 
Ward and Edward Alsworth Ross. Sec- 


tions of the latter’s Social Control, for ex- 
ample, appeared in the Journal beginning 
with Volume I and continuing through Vol- 


5 The classification used in Tables 1 and 2 is, as 
should be apparent, neither objective nor composed 
of rigidly exclusive categories. Any classification 
which involves the judgment of a single individual 
must be subjective. The scheme used grew out of a 
study of the content of the Journal’s articles and is 
designed to reflect the sense of those articles. It 
was felt desirable to have categories that revealed 
the specific content of the articles studied rather 
than to have mutually exclusive but perhaps broader 
classes. 


SPACE, A merican Journal of Sociology, BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 
1895-1919, VOLUMES I-XXV* 


True PERIOD 


IQO00-1904 1905-9 | IQIO-14 IQI5-19 
| 
No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.} % 
6 | 72 | 37.9 | 75 | 23.0 | 29 | 13.0 | 24 | 14.5 
| | | 
2| 13 | 6.8) 31} 9.6) 13 | 5.8] 8.5 
6 5| 2.6| 6 1.8 | 10 4.5 3| 1.8 
3 14 | 7.4 | 60 18.5 | 28 12.6 | 44 | 26.7 
4 0.5 | 11 3-4] 10.3] 9] 5-5 
7 2] 1.1 | 29 8.01 9 4.0 
| 9 2.8 | 12 5-4 5 | 3.0 
2 5 1.5 | 16 9 5-5 
4 | 33 | 17-4 | 54} 16.6] 30 | 13:5 | 32 19.4 
9] 4-7] 30] 32| 14.4] 11] 6.7 
I 0.6 
3 | 
3} 11] 5.8 7 | 
At £2.24 0.4 8 
° 100.0 |325 |100.0 |223.|100.0 |165 |100.0 
See n. 5, below 


provincial science. To this end, he encour- 
aged papers reporting on the status of so- 
ciology and sociologists in foreign countries. 
Three per cent of the articles which ap- 
peared in the first five years of the Jour- 
nal’s career dealt with this topic. 

Not only were the Journal’s editors re- 
ceptive to new thought abroad, but they 
were interested in new methods and theo- 
retical approaches wherever these were to be 
found. In this connection, the Journal in 
1899 published a paper dealing with a math- 
ematical approach in sociology. In the man- 


s 

j 


ner of many sociological papers of two-score 
years later, the author of “Social Institu- 
tions and the Riemann Surface”’ said: 


The object to be accomplished in introducing 
the Riemann surface is to convey graphically 
an idea of the kind of classification which must 
be made of the different social values (a prob- 
lem now confronting sociologists) in order that, 
given any of the human institutions in forms of 
thought, of personal action, of expression, or of 
cooperation, we may be able to show corre- 
sponding to each, in meaning terms, the vari- 
able desires, both in past and present, so that 
the interdependence of each and all may be 
made obvious, and the direction indicated in 
any unknown value is to be looked for; just as 
the discovery of the element argon was pre- 
dicted from Mendelejeff’s chart by the law of the 
periodic functions of atomic weights.°® 


The large amount of space devoted to 
social reform and to articles which would 
now be considered as dealing with social 
sciences other than sociology is a function 
of the state of the sociological discipline in 
the period 1895-99. Social service, as a sepa- 
rate field of study, was unknown, and, more 
important, the social sciences, in their pres- 
ent divisions, had yet to be organized. It 
should be recalled that at this time the 
American Sociological Society, for example, 
had not been founded. Further, many of the 
articles which appeared in the early num- 
bers of the Journal and which would now 
be considered as papers in economics or edu- 
cation are probably as closely related to the 
present field of sociology as some of the so- 
ciological papers published by Lester F. 
Ward. 

After 1900 more and more present-day 
sociological interests began to make their 
appearance in the Journal. By tgoo, Chris- 
tian sociology, an important topic in the 
first five volumes, had almost disappeared. 
Volume VII (1901-02) emphasizes the so- 
cial survey as a research method. The first 
survey to appear in the Journal which might 
be called a sociologica] document was J. M. 
Gillette’s ‘“The Culture Agencies of a Typi- 


6 Amy Hewes, “Social Institutions and the Rie- 
mann Surface,” V (November, 1899), 396-97. 
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cal Manufacturing Group: South Chicago 
I.”’? Gillette said of his study that it was 
“cultural rather than economic in its chief 
aspect.”’® At about the same time the first 
ecological map made its appearance in the 
Journal. In Bushnell’s “Some Social As- 
pects of the Chicago Stockyards II,’ he 
uses these maps to show the relation of 
“child mortality,” “arrests,” etc., to Chi- 
cago industries. 

By this time sociologists were becoming 
self-conscious. “Sociological shop-talk”’ 
treating with the teaching of sociology, the 
place of sociology in a university, and the 
future of sociology was becoming increasing- 
ly important. In the period 1900-1904 al- 
most 5 per cent of the space of the Journal 
was given to these topics. Frank L. Tolman 
in one of these articles speaks of the various 
periods of sociology. He says: 


The first period, from about 1880 to 1890, is the 
era of theso-calledsocialsciences. Thedecadefrom 
1890 to 1900 is marked by the ascendancy of 
social philosophy. The twentieth century sees 
initiated a marked reaction toward the de- 
velopment of an analytic sociology, in which 
the statistical and psycho-sociologic method 
shall be largely used.?° 


Tolman was a true prophet. As Table 1 
shows, in the period 1900-1904, only 1 per 
cent of the articles in the Journal were pri- 
marily statistical studies of population, and 
the same percentage methodological studies. 
By the next five-year period almost 9 per 
cent of the Journal articles were population 
studies. The proportion of space devoted to 
statistical papers in population and meth- 
odology was to remain about to per cent 
until the middle 1920’s, when it was to rise 
sharply. The use of statistical techniques in 
papers on social institutions, social psychol- 


7VII (July, 1901), 91-121. 
8 Tbid., p. gt. 


9 Charles J. Bushnell, “Some Social Aspects of the 
Chicago Stockyards II,” VII (November, 1901), 
289-330. 

10 “The Study of Sociology in the United States,” 
VII (May, 1902), 798. 
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ogy, etc., was to increase steadily beginning 
at this time."' Further, while less than 8 per 
cent of the space of the Journal in 1900 
1904 was devoted to social psychology, this 
field of interest was to skyrocket to more 
than 18 per cent in 1905~9, and not to re- 
turn to its 1900-1904 level until the early 
1920's (see Table 2). 
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work, he ignored a major field of interest 
which was slowly making an appearance in 
the pages of the Journal. This was the field 
of human ecology, including urban and 
rural sociology. Some of the early surveys 
already reported in the Journal might be 
considered in the tradition of urban sociol- 
ogy, but the first paper in rural sociology 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPACE, American Journal of Sociology, 


BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 


1920-44, VOLUMES XX VI-L* 


Torict 19 
| No No 
Theory and history 160 | 12.9 | 63 | 35 
Social institutions and organi 
zation | | 420.2 | 10 5 
Social pathology. | 68 8 4 
Social psychology 192 | 15.4 | 14 8 
Human ecology 74 5.9 | 10 5 
Population 157 | 12.6] 9 5 
Races and nationalities 63 a I ° 
Methods of research } go 7.2 8 4 
Sociology elsewhere 8 | 0.6 I ° 
Other social science | 136 | 10.9] 11 6 
Social reform 28 2.2] 13 7 
Sociological ‘‘shop-talk”’ 04 7.6 | 19 | 10 
Student dissertations |} 26 2.1] 4 2 
Special bibliographies 18 Pat 
Social survey 
Miscellaneous. . . | 5 eat a I 
lr, 246 100.0 |174 |100 


* See n. 4, p. 523. 
t See n. 5, p. 524. 


While Tolman prophesied the growing 
interest in statistical and sociopsychological 


't Contemporary readers of the Journal may be 
interested in a mathematica! sociological paper 
which appeared in 1903. The similarity of this paper 
to later articles in sociological operationalism may 
be noted in the following quotations: 

“.... The degree of life-satisfaction of separate 
individuals or of whole societies is measured, not by 
the absolute quantity of good possessed, but by the 
rapidity with which this factor is increasing 

“The degree of life-satisfaction of an individual 
or a society is independent of the ordinate of the 
‘progress curve,’ but is a function of the angle which 
the tangent to this curve forms with the axle of the 


Time PERIOD 


| | | 
4 | 1925-29 1930-34 | 1935-39 1940-44} 
| No No | No No 
} 
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was Butterfield’s ‘The Social Problems of 
American Farmers,’’ which appeared in 
March, 1905." The Journal’s presentation 
of papers in hum~n ecology was to rise slow- 
ly—from less than 1 per.cent in the period 
1900-1904 to more than 1o per cent in the 
period tg1o-14. After this high point, the 


abscissae; or S = f (dG/dt), where S is the degree of 
life-satisfaction, G the quantity of goods possessed, 
and ¢ the time” (Wladimir Karapetoff, “On Life- 
Satisfaction,’’ VIII [March, 1903], 681-82). 


'2 Kenyon L. Butterfield, “The Social Problems 
of American Farmers,’”’ X (March, 1905), 606-22. 
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proportion of space devoted to the field of 
human ecology was to hover around 5 per 
cent, about one-twentieth of all Journal 
articles. 

With its eleventh volume, that of 1905-6, 
the Journal changed both its physical 
format and its tone. The format and type 
face adopted were those which were to be 
used without major changes until the econo- 
mies necessitated by World War II. The 
change in tone was more subtle. The arti- 
cles were less self-conscious, more self-as- 
sured. It was as though the sociologists, 
after looking for a subject matter, had found 
their milieu. 

This was recognized by Small, who, writ- 
ing in the July, 1905, number of the Journal 
of the state of the discipline at the time of 
the publication’s first appearance, said: 


Sociology was a science. without a problem, 
a name, or a message. The many confident 
prophesyings in the name of sociology, but 
conflicting with each other, served not to miti- 
gate the case but to aggravate it.'3 


Apparently Small felt that sociology had 
found itself, because he went on to outline 
two types of work in which sociologists were 
to engage in the future. One line of work was 
pure research—specialized research which 
would yield information on aspects of the 
“whole social process.” The other was “ap- 
plied sociology.” Men trained in sociology 
would be needed to outline better methods 
of social adjustment."4 

Others, beside Small, felt that sociology 
had come of age. The January, 1906, issue 
of the Journal reported the formation of the 
American Sociological Society, with Lester 
F. Ward as president and William Graham 
Sumner and Franklin H. Giddings as vice- 
presidents. The Journal became the organ 
of this new sociological society and of the 
newly labeled “sociologists.” The officers 
of the Society became the American ad- 
visory editors of the Journal. In 1908 their 
names appeared on the masthead along 


™3 Albion W. Small, “A Decade of Sociology,” 
XI (July, 1905), 2. 


4 Tbid., pp. 8-9. 
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with those of De Greef, Durkheim, Fia- 
mingo, Mandello, Simmel, and Ténnies. 

In the pages of the Journal the most 
notable evidence of the new trend was a de- 
cline in the proportion of space given to ar- 
ticles on social reform—only a little more 
than 4 per cent in 1905-9, one-third of the 
space previously devoted to this topic—and 
a rise in the amount of space given to socio- 
logical “‘shop-talk.” Now that sociologists 
were established, they began to question 
where they were going. Bernard, in an ar- 
ticle on “The Teaching of Sociology,” 
quoted a number of leaders in the field on 
the future of sociology. Sumner’s statement 
is of more than ordinary interest. The lat- 
ter said: 

I have shaped it [sociology] at Yale myself. 
I do not believe in metaphysics or psychology 
at all and never meant to let sociology be meta- 
physical or psychological. I retire in June, 1909. 
What will happen here later I do not know. 
Sociology seems now to be largely speculative 
and controversial. I should like to see a group 
of scholars at work to get it down to normal 
growth on a scientific method, dealing with 
concrete things.*s 


Similarly, the growing interest in things 
statistical came in for discussion. The future 
of statisti¢s was analyzed by Walter F. 
Willcox: 


Statistics is connected with and dependent 
upon the state, not merely by derivation of the 
word and history of the thing, but also by a 
rigid necessity. .... The outlook for statistics, 
then, depends mainly upon the attitude of the 
government toward the subject."® 


Even while the position and the future 
of sociology in the academic world were en- 
gaging the attention of sociologists, the 
Journal was continuing to present careful 
contributions in social theory, social insti- 
tutions, and other aspects of the sociological 
discipline. In 1909 Kenyon L. Butterfield 


's William Graham Sumner, quoted in L. L. 
Bernavd, Teaching of Sociology in the United 
States,” XV (September, 1909), 209. 


16“The Outlook for American Statistics,” XV 
(March, 1910), 633. 
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was to make an appeal to his fellow-sociolo- 
gists in its pages: 


i wish that some of our sociologists would 
take up seriously the study of the effect of 
typical rural life, not only upon the rural family, 
but upon the rural individual, and determine 
the relationships between the rural environ- 
ment and the rural mind..... Isolation is the 
chief social characteristic of rural life. But, so 
far as isolation is a physical fact, rather than a 
state of mind, the word must be used in a wholly 
relative sense.*7 


Another field of interest was also becom- 
ing more important, although its full de- 
velopment had to await the Journal’s sec- 
ond twenty-five years. This was the study 
of the relationships between races and na- 
tionalities as distinct from the study of the 
immigrant. Five per cent of the Journai’s 
space was given to this topic in the period 
1910-14. With time, the content of that 5 
per cent was to assume a place of major im- 
portance in sociological thinking. The influ- 
ence of such articles as William I. Thomas’ 
“Race Psychology’*® and “The Prussian- 
Polish Situation’? and Robert E. Park’s 
“Racial Assimilation in Secondary Groups’’”° 
was to continue, while the content of the 
articles on sociological “shop-talk,” which 
comprised 14 per cent of the Journal’s space 
during this period, was to be forgotten. 

Another significant change was occurring 
in the contents of the Journal at this time 
a change which figures alone cannot indi- 
cate. The amount of space devoted to arti- 
cles here classified as “‘other social sciences”’ 
had remained consistently high—in the vi- 
cinity of 15 per cent. While there was to be 
no decline in this proportion during the 
Journal’s first twenty-five years, the tenor 
of these articles was to change significantly 
beginning with Volume XVIII. Prior to 


“Rural Life and the Family,” 
1909), 721. 

*8 “Race Psychology: Standpoint and Question- 
naire, with Particular Reference to the Immigrant 
and the Negro,” XVII (May, 1912), 725-75. 


XIV (May, 


“The Prussian-Polish Situation: An Experi 
ment in Assimilation,”” XTX (March, 1914), 624-30. 


2° “Racial Assimilation in Secondary Groups,” 


XIX (March, 1914), 606-23. 
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this time, the articles in the “other social 
science” category were of two types: either 
papers that one would now consider strictly 
economics, political science, etc., or papers 
which had a marked sociological slant, illus- 
trative of sociological approaches in the 
various social sciences. 

Volume XVIII marked a diminution in 
the number of the first of these two types of 
papers in favor of the second type, repre- 
senting the so-called ‘‘sotiological approach” 
in disciplines other than sociology. The vol- 
ume contains articles on sociai legislation 
by Roscoe Pound, social politics by Charles 
E. Merriam, social problems by Carl Beck- 
er, the social phases of psychology by G. 
Stanley Hall, and the social origins of the- 
ology by Shailer Matthews. In following 
volumes the articles in the other social sci- 
ences either were representative of the so- 
ciological approaches in these disciplines or 
were integral parts of general symposiums, 
as in certain issues of the 1930’s and 1940’s. 

Almost coincident with the Journal’s 
abandonment of unrelated articles in the 
general social sciences came its announce- 
ment of the death of Lester F. Ward on 
April 18, 1913. The “Nestor of American 
sociologists,’ as he was described in the 
pages of the Journal, had conceived of a 
cosmic sociology in the grand manner. The 
papers published in the Journal at the time 
of his death showed little trace of this all- 
inclusive approach to sociology. 

Instead the sociologists were beginning 
to be concerned with method, particularly 
with the finding of a “scientific” method for 
sociology. F. Stuart Chapin in 1914 presaged 
a methodological discussion which, in the 
years 1930-39 (see Table 2), was to be re- 
sponsible for almost a tenth of the articles 
appearing in the Journal. He said: 


In introducing the statistical method into 
the investigation of sociological phenomena we 
have introduced an inductive method..... 
The use of this method puts the sociologist in a 
position to eliminate some of the most serious 
difficulties arising from the complex nature of 
the material with which he deals." 


21F, Stuart Chapin, “Elements of Scientific 
Method in Sociology,” XX (November, 1914), 391. 
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Less assured than Chapin but expressing 
even more clearly the attitude of many 
scholars was the author of the following 
quotation: 


Statistics, from the standpoint of the social 
sciences, has remained largely a field for hope 
and for study. Articles appear from time to 
time explaining some of the elementary proc- 
esses. Articles also mention that the develop- 
ment of statistical method carries with it hope 
for many of the less exact sciences. One cannot 
escape a feeling that some statistical formula or 
method is eventually to be found which will do 
away with all the uncertainties or doubts that 
beset the path of social science.?? 


Many sociologists did not wait for the 
discovery of “some statistical formula or 
method.” They abandoned their uncer- 
tainties and adopted statistical technique 
wholeheartedly. With the wider adoption 
of this technique, there was a corresponding 
increase in papers in population, a field in 
which statistical analysis was particularly 
applicable.Technique was becoming a. lim- 
iting factor in the choice of problems to be 
studied. 


Articles in the field of population, which 
had taken less than 2 per cent of the Jour- 
nal’s space in 1915-19, rose to 5 per cent in 
1920-24, and then to 12, 19, 13, and ro per 
cent, respectively, in succeeding time peri- 
ods (see Table 2). In other fields of socio- 
logical interest there was also a continued 
increase in the use of statistical techniques. 


Other new ideas also were making an ap- 
pearance in the Journal. The war in Europe 
had meant an end of articles on immigra- 
tion and an increase of papers dealing with 
democracy and Americanization. These 
specific papers on Americanization were fol- 
lowed by more general analyses of the social 
processes of assimilation and accommoda- 
tion. In time, with the cessation of immigra- 
tion, articles on Americanization were to be 
replaced in their entirety by papers dealing 
with race relations. New things were in the 
air. In July, 1917, appeared an article on 
“Sociology and the Psycho-analytic Psy- 


a2 A. Dewey, “‘An Application of Statistical 
Method,” XXI (November, 1915), 334. 
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chology,”’ with a discussion of Freud and 
the “new” psychology.” 

In 1920 the American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy began its twenty-sixth year. Almost un- 
noticed, the foreign advisory editors had 
disappeared from its masthead during the 
war. The era of extensive translation from 
foreign scholars had ended years before. 

The first five volumes of the Journal’s 
second twenty-five years were distinguished 
by a resurgence of publication in social 
theory and history. More than a third (35 
per cent) of all articles in the Journal were 
devoted to these topics. This was more space 
than had been given to theory in twenty 
years. In large part the heavy representa- 
tion of theoretical and historical papers was 
due to the publication at this time of Albion 
W. Small’s Contributions to the History of 
Sociology. Volume XXIX alone contained 
thirteen papers in this series. 

This was to be Small’s last major work. 
He died on March 24, 1926. He had been 
editor of the Journal continuously since its 
founding thirty-one years before. He and 
his editorial associates had begun, as he ad- 
mitted, without enough papers to fill more 
than a single issue. Through his energy and 
initiative he had literally created contribu- 
tors and contributions. With tremendous 
care he had translated and made available 
in the pages of the Journal the works of 
prominent foreign sociologists. Later, he was 
to present in the Journal his recollections 
and impressions of the development of the 
sociological science in the United States so 
that these historically valuable items might 
be available to all scholars. 

He was a critic, and he encouraged his 
fellow-sociologists to be critical. Yet, as an 
editor, he was not a dogmatist—the Journal 
was open to new ideas. While his own inter- 
ests were in social theory and history and 
in the logic of the social sciences, the Journal 
presented papers in population, social in- 
stitutions, social psychology, race relations, 
ecology—any field in which sociologists 
might be interested. Small was enabled by 
his long period of editorship to establish for 


23 Ernest R. Groves, “Sociology and the Psycho- 
analytic Psychology,”’ XXIII (July, 1917), 107-16. 
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the Journal a distinctive tone which gave 
its contents a continuity which they other- 
wise might have lacked. 

Albion W. Small was succeeded as editor 
by Ellsworth Faris, who had first appeared 
as a member of the Journal staff in 1919. By 
the time that Faris became editor, the many 
references to earlier Journal papers made 
by its contributors showed that sociologists 
were increasingly aware of the fund of basic 
material which the thirty-year-old publica- 
tion offered. For example, in Volume XXXI 
(1925-26), Floyd N. House published a 
series of articles on the concept “social 
forces,’’*4 using as basic data, to a consider- 
able extent, papers which had first appeared 
in earlier issues of the Journal. A few years 
later, in Volume XXXVI (1930-31), there 
was to appear the first of two papers by 
Howard Becker dealing with the type of 
articles presented in the Journal, “The 
Distribution of Space in the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 1895-1927.’” 

Despite the change in editors, the Journal 
continued Small’s policy of making Ameri- 
can sociologists familiar with the work of 
their colleagues elsewhere in the world. In 
November, 1926, ‘““The Sociology of Ferdi- 
nand Ténnies’** appeared, and in March, 
1927, an article dealing with “Impressions 
of Sociology in Great Britain.”?7 

The great innovation of the late 1920’s 
was the introduction of an issue devoted 
entirely to social trends. Reflecting the 
spirit of an era when progress seemed to 
be apparent on every side, the issue of July, 
1928, was a report on “Social Changes in 
1927.’ This issue, like the succeeding social- 
trend numbers which were to continue 
through Volume XLI, was edited by Wil- 
liam Fielding Ogburn. The social-trends is- 
sues were responsible for most of the articles 


American 


145-72, 347-65, 507 


4 “The Concept ‘Social Forces’ in 
Sociology,” XXI (1925-26), 
25, 703-99. 

4° XXXVI (November, 1930), 461-66. 

26Louis Wirth, “The Sociology of Ferdinand 
Ténnies,” XXXII (November, 1926), 412-22. 

27 Vivien M. Palmer, “Impressions of Sociology 
in Great Britain,’ XXXII (March, 1927), 756-61. 
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classified as “other social sciences”’ in 1925- 
290 and 1930-34. 

A series of theoretical and methodologi- 
cal papers were prominent in the Journal in 
the early 1930’s. The first of these papers 
was an article by Dorothy Swaine Thomas 
which appeared in Volume XXXV. Writing 
on “Statistics in Social Research,” Miss 
Thomas said: 

There has been a great deal of controversy 
as to the value of statistics to sociology. Certain 
sociologists have asserted that sociology be- 
comes scientific through the use of the sta- 
tistical methods and that statistics is their most 
valuable tool, whereas others are equally posi- 
tive that most sociological data are incapable of 
statistical treatment and that the portion that 
can be transmuted into quantitative form is 
so small as scarcely to be worth the effort in- 
volved.?8 


With almost a fifth of the Journal’s space 
devoted to statistical articles on population 
in 1930-34 (see Table 2), and with papers 
in other fields heavily weighted with statis- 
tical discussions,”® the dichotomy between 
sociologists of which Miss Thomas spoke 
found its way into print. Herbert Blumer, 
later to become editor of the Journal, made 
his own observation of the state of the dis- 
cipline: 

I suspect that the milling and halting condi- 
tion of our own science does not come directly 
from the inadequacy of our techniques, as 
almost everyone contends, but from the inade- 
quacy of our point of view. The effort to rescue 
the discipline by increasing occupation with 
method and by the introduction of precision 
devices is, I venture to suggest, working along 
the wrong direction. Perhaps, like other sci- 
ences in the past, we await a conceptual frame- 
work which will orientate our activities into 
productive channels.%° 

In Volume XL the editors presented two 
papers on statistics in sociology which had 

*§ Dorothy Swaine Thomas, “Statistics in Social 
Research,”’ XXXV (July, 1929), I. 

29 See, e.g., Charles C. Peters, ““Note on a Mis- 
conception of Statistical Significance,” XXXIX 
September, 1933), 231-36. 


Herbert Blumer, “Science without Concepts,” 
XXXVI (January, 1931), 528. 
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been given at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society. Both papers 
were titled “Measurement in Sociology.” 
One, by Read Bain, made a strong case for 
statistics;** the other, by Floyd N. House, 
followed the tone of Blumer’s article quoted 
above.3? With the appearance of these pa- 
pers, the heated methodological controversy 
seemed to reach an equilibrium. Nothing 
was to so stir the Journal’s calm, until a 
flurry of papers on sociological method and 
operationalism appeared beginning in the 
first half of 1940. 

In 1936 publication arrangements be- 
tween the Journal and the American Socio- 
logical Society, which had been in effect for 
almost the lifetime of the latter organiza- 
tion, were terminated. The officers of the 
Society ceased to be the Journal’s advisory 
editors and were succeeded by a representa- 
tive group of American sociologists. About 
the only effect this new arrangement had on 
the Journal’s contents was an accelerated 
decrease in articles which were primarily 
sociological “shop-talk."" The amount of 
space devoted to this category had been de- 
clining slowly since about 1915. By the peri- 
od 1940-44 the topic had almost disap- 
peared from the Journal’s contents. 

Ellsworth Faris retired as editor of the 
Journal following the publication of its 
forty-first volume. Like Albion W. Small, 
he had been a strong editor. He had been 
steadfast to those early announced purposes 
of the Journal: to build up a fund of social 
theory and to make sociology a “living dis- 
ciplihe.”” Although his personal interests 
were:primarily in the field of social psychol- 
ogy, «under his leadership the Journal had 
increased the number of its papers in the 
field of population and in general statistical 
research. He was a discerning critic, and his 
critical facility played a large part in the in- 
crease of Journal articles designed to act 
as “a factor of restraint upon premature 
sociological opinion.” 

3 Read Bain, “Measurement in Sociology,” XL 
(January, 1935), 481-88. 


32 Floyd N. House, “‘Measurement in Sociology,” 
XL (July, 1934), 1-11. 
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Ernest W. Burgess, who succeeded Ells- 
worth Faris as editor of the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, had been a member of the 
editorial board since 1916. Actually Bur- 
gess’ association with the Journal was older 
than that. As a student in the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Chicago, 
he had helped prepare abstracts of social 
science articles for the Journal’s ‘“‘Abstract”’ 
section and had done various jobs in con- 
nection with its preparation for publication. 
Burgess, as a sociologist, was interested in 
many fields. He was known for significant 
work in ecology, social institutions, social 
pathology, social theory, methods of re- 
search, population, races and nationalities, 
and social psychology, and his broad inter- 
ests extended to various social science dis- 


‘ciplines related to sociology. 


These interests were soon to be reflected 
in the Journal. Volume XLII (1936-37) 
presented the first of what were to be a 
series of issues, each organized around some 
topic of sociological interest. The first of 
these issues was concerned with individual 
and social disorganization. Not all the pa- 
pers presented were strictly sociological in 
their nature; but, taken as a whole, the issue 
represented the thinking of outstanding au- 
thorities on the various topics covered. This 
first special issue was followed by other per- 
tinent numbers. One concerned society and 
the group; others, Freud and American 
sociology, war, and the community. In all 
these special numbers an effort was made to 
present a well-rounded approach to the cen- 
tral topic. 

The regular numbers of the Journal con- 
tinued to present general material of current 
interest. In 1936 the term “‘caste and class” 
appeared in the Journal for almost the first 
time since Edward Alsworth Ross’s series 
under that title. Charles S. Johnson’s paper, 
“The Conflict of Caste and Class in Ameri- 
can Industry,”33 was the first of a series of 
papers which were to use these concepts in 
an analysis of social structure. The number 
of articles concerned with this topic has in- 
creased steadily in the last ten years. 


33 XLIT (July, 1936), 55-65. 
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In 1940 Ernest W. Burgess gave up the 
position of editor-in-chief of the Journal but 
remained in an important editorial capacity 
as associate editor. Herbert Blumer, the 
present Journal editor, was Burgess’ suc- 
cessor. Like Burgess, Herbert Blumer was 
a graduate of the University of Chicago. He, 
too, had been a member of the Journal staff 
for many years. Again, like Burgess, he had 
served the Journal as managing editor dur- 
ing the period of its connection with the 
American Sociological Society. 

While Blumer’s interests were primarily 
social psychology and methodology, the 
amount of. space given to the first of these 
topics declined from 27 per cent in 1935-39 
to 16 per cent in 1940-44 (see Table 2). The 
proportion of space devoted to methodology 
remained almost unchanged from that of 
the two previous five-year periods. The top- 
ic whose spatial allocation did increase strik- 
ingly was “Races and Nationalities,’ and 
more than ro per cent of the Journal’s ar- 
ticles in the last five years have been in this 
field. The space given this topic in the Jour- 
nal has been growing steadily since the first 
World War. The acceleration of 1940-44 
undoubtedly reflected general increased in- 
terest in minority peoples. 

In the early part of 1940, two papers ap- 
peared in the Journal in which there was 
some. discussion of operational techniques 
in sociology. These were the first of a num- 
ber of articles dealing with this topic, some 
illustrating the use of operational tech- 
niques, others developing the logical and 
methodological implications of such usage. 
The manner of development of this discus- 
sion is strikingly similar to the quantitative- 
qualitative discussions of the late 1920’s 
and early 1930’s. If one may use past Jour- 
nal history as a criterion, one may predict 
that the pros and cons of operationalism 
will be debated in its pages for some years 
to come. 

With the July, 1945, issue the American 
Journal of Sociology begins its fifty-first 
year. The publication, and American so- 
ciology, have come a long way in fifty years. 
The Journal has made a number of con- 
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tributions to the growth of sociology dur- 
ing this period. 

First, the Journal served as a vehicle for 
the expression of sociological thinking. It 
was the first sociological journal in the 
United States, and, for many years, the 
only one. Particularly in its early days it was 
a main force in combating provincialism in 
American sociology. It made available in 
translation the work of foreign sociologists 
and reported on sociological activities in 
Europe and elsewhere, a practice which has 
been continued to the present. 

The Journal was also a medium for tech- 
nical professional discussions, “sociological 
shop-talk” as it has been labeled in this pa- 
per. New thought in the teaching of sociol- 
ogy, the place of sociology in the curricu- 
lum, discussions of job opportunities for 
sociologists—all of these appeared in the 
magazine. 

Most important, by the selection of pa- 
pers which it published, the Journalserved 
to delineate, to some extent, the field of Sv«. 7 
ciology. The decline in the number of papers 
devoted to social reform, for example, may 
have meant that fewer social scientists were 
interested in reform. It may also have meant 
that the Journal’s pages were no longer open 
to articles of this type. The Journal gave 
space to articles which developed basic so- 
ciological concepts—concepts which have 
since become part of sociological thinking. 
Out of a wide variety of such basic papers, 
one may recall the papers by Park and 
Thomas mentioned earlier.34 Yet, at the 
same time that this type of paper was made 
available, the Journal offered and continued 
to offer reports of current research. In line 
with Small’s statement that the Journal 
would be “‘a factor of restraint upon prema- 
ture sociological opinion,” its thoughtful 
critical papers served to point out the weak- 
nesses of certain lines of sociological en- 
deavor and to indicate how improvements 
in such activities might be effected. 

A publication, in the last analysis, re- 
flects its editors. The American Journal of 
Sociology has had four editors—Small, 


34 See above, p. ooo. 
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Faris, Burgess, and Blumer. Each of these 
men has opened the Journal to conceptual 
analyses, current research, and critical pres- 
entations. Each has endeavored to present 
new trends in sociology as such became ap- 
parent and yet not to sacrifice for the new 
the best work in the older tradition. 


The Journal begins its second fifty years 
at once a product of American sociological 
thinking and a formative influence in such 
thinking. It is difficult to predict the nature 
of its contents beyond the near future. Cer- 
tainly, reflecting the world situation, the in- 
terest in races and nationality groups and 
caste and class will continue for some time. 
To judge by the long tenure of the qualita- 
tive-quantitative controversy, the discus- 


sion of sociological operationalism has just 
begun. As the impact of the war upon our 
culture becomes more and more apparent, 
the number of articles in the field of social 
institutions will undoubtedly increase. Sta- 
tistical studies in population and social psy- 
chological studies will probably continue, 
as they have for some time in the past, to 
occupy about one-fourth of the Journal’s 
space. 

To attempt to predict the nature of the 
Journal’s contents beyond the immediate 
future is to assume the functions of a proph- 
et. All that one can say is that if tradition is 
followed, such content will reflect the best 
in American sociological thinking. 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE LAST FIFTY YEARS 


L. L. BERNARD 


ABSTRACT 


In the last fifty years the number of courses in sociology has increased remarkably, as has also the num- 
ber of autonomous departments, the number of institutions offering instruction in the subject, and the 
variety of subjects treated. The character of the subject has also changed: emphasis was once upon the 
theoretical and speculative but is now upon research methods and concrete research in personality, social 


control, behavior, and the analysis of community li 


The academic diffusion of sociology be- 
gan, according to William Graham Sumner, 
at Yale in 1873. There is no certain record 
of other courses being established in colleges 
or universities before the 1880’s. The con- 
tent of some of the social science courses so 
prevalent in the eighth and ninth decades of 
the nineteenth century was in fact sociologi- 
cal, although they did not bear the title.’ 

Among the institutions reporting dates of 
the establishment of sociology as a definite 
subject of instruction, and recorded in a 
study made by the present writer in 1909,’ 
are to be found the following, with the dates 
of the introduction of the subject in paren- 
theses: Boston University (1883), William 
Penn College (1885), Indiana University 
(1886), University of Wyoming (1887), and 
University of Kansas (1889). The final dec- 
ade of the century opened auspiciously with 
the establishment of sociology at Brown 
University and Blackburn, Oberlin, and 
Vassar colleges in 1891. The University of 
Chicago, Columbia, Ripon College, and the 
Valley City Normal School of North Dakota 
followed in 1892. The number of institutions 
establishing a course in sociology the follow- 

t See L. L. and Jessie Bernard, Origins of Ameri- 
can Sociology (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1943), Part IX, for an account of these courses. 

2 See L. L. Bernard, “The Teaching of Sociology 
in the United States,’’ American Journal of Soci- 
ology, XV (September, 1909), 164-213. 

3To the University of Kansas listing should be 
added Bryn Mawr and Colby colleges, where Pro- 
fessors Giddings and Small, respectively, introduced 
the subject in the same year. 
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ing year (1893) was larger and included Cor- 
nell University, the University of Illinnis, 
Iowa (now Grinnell) College, the University 
of Pittsburgh, and Smith, Union (N.Y.), and 
Wheaton (Ill.) colleges. The following year 
(1894), De Pauw University, Lake Erie and 
Marietta colleges, the universities of Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, Midland and North- 
Western (now North-Central) colleges, and 
Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Stanford, and 
Utah universities followed suit. 


These additions marked the maximum of 
the growth of academic sociology in the 
closing decade of the century and probably 
offered much of the necessary encourage- 
ment leading to the establishment in 1895 
of the American Journal of Sociology. In the 
same year Missouri Valley College and the 
universities of Oregon and Washington add- 
ed courses in sociology, and in 1896 Heidel- 
berg and Shurtleff colleges embarked on the 
same course of action. These were lean years 
financially in the United States, and not 
much academic expansion was possible. But 
in 1897 the upward trend was resumed. At- 
lanta and Butler universities, Goucher (then 
the Woman’s College of Baltimore), Hope, 
and Mount Holyoke colleges, and the uni- 
versities of South Dakota, West Virginia, 
and Wooster (now the College of Wooster) 
added courses in sociology. Eureka College 
and Illinois Wesleyan University (both in 
Illinois) added the subject in 1898, and 
Barnard College, the University of the Pa- 
cific, Roanoke, and the Washington State 
College began the teaching of sociology in 
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1899. After this date there is a marked up- 
surge, reaching its peak around 1908-10. 
After this, the number of annual additions 
of sociology to the curriculum slowly de- 
clined, not because of decreased interest in 
the subject but because by 1910 most of the 
colleges had included the subject. 

The rapid growth of sociological instruc- 
tion in the colleges and universities after 
1900 is documented in the increased number 
of courses offered in each department as well 
as in the number of institutions adding the 
subject to their curriculums. Table 1, con- 
structed from available comparable data, al- 
though unavoidably incomplete, will serve 
to demonstrate the remarkable expansion of 
academic sociology in this country. A sim- 
ilar vast development was also going on in 
such subjects as economics, political science, 
education, and psychology; but, of course, 
these data cannot be presented here, how- 
ever illuminating they would be as a side 
light upon the growth of sociological instruc- 
tion. The comparisons indicated in the table 
are made on the basis of data collected in 
1909 and mostly current as of that date and 
again from catalogues dated between 1940 
and 1945. Thus t e changes indicated in the 
table are cumulative over a period of from 
thirty to thirty-five years. Only institutions 
for which comparable data for both dates 
were available could be included, but it is 
not likely that the total percentages would be 
changed essentially even if all the institutions 
which introduced sociology could be repre- 
sented. The reader should be reminded that 
most of the data for the 1909 period were 
provided by the institutions included in the 
table, while all the data for the 1940-44 pe- 
riod and part of those for 1909 were taken by 
the writer from the catalogues of the institu- 
tions included.‘ 


‘ The present writer wishes here to acknowledge 
with appreciation the courtesy of the registrars at 
Washington University (Mr. G. W. Lamke) and 
Lindenwood College (Mr. R. C. Colson) in permit- 
ting him freely to consult their collections of cata- 
logues over a considerable period of time. Many 
catalogues as late as 1940 were not available and 
could not be secured from the colleges even when 
requested. When catalogues dated in the 1930’s 
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There is good reason to suppose that the 
war has caused a lowering of the number of 
courses listed in some departments after 
1940 and that therefore the contrast in the 
number of courses at the two periods is 
somewhat less than it would otherwise have 
been. 


The table lists data for 219 institutions, 
174 of them being coeducational or men’s 
colleges of a non-Catholic character devoted 
to a liberal nonsectarian education. These 
174 are called general colleges and univer- 
sities. The 6 state colleges for which com- 
parable data were available have or had (in 
1909) a technological bias. The women’s col- 
leges have been oriented more or less toward 
the specialized needs of a social class. The 
same may be said of the colleges especially 
for Negroes. The Catholic colleges include 
some theological-social instruction not found 
elsewhere, and they show an interesting 
change of policy with reference to sociology, 
to be indicated later in this article. 

Our table shows the very remarkable 
growth from 815 courses listed in 1909 to 
3,420 at the present time—an increase of 
320 per cent—in the 219 institutions for 
which comparisons were made. The aver- 
age number of courses offered by the 219 in- 
stitutions, according to the data drawn from 
the 1909 study, was 2.16 in the first period. 
According to the same data, the average 
number had increased to 10.72 by the 1940-44 
period. Another study by the author of 441 
institutions after 1940, more inclusive than 
the preceding group, but including the insti- 
tutions covered by the earlier study, shows 
a total of 5,260 courses net (not including 
either anthropology or social work courses), 
or an average of 11.93 to the institution. If 
courses in anthropology and social work of- 
fered in the departments of sociology be in- 
cluded in this study of 441 institutions, the 
total number of courses is 5,736, with an 
average of almost exactly 13 to the institu- 
tion. But since social work courses had not 


were used, this fact is indicated by a dagger (f) 
after the number of courses listed for the second 
period. 
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TABLE 1* 


COMPARISON OF SOCIOLOGY BY COURSES AND DEPARTMENTS IN TWO PERIC 


YDS, 1909 AND 1940-44 


(1) 2) (3) (4) (5) | ¢ (7) | (8) (9) (11) 
| 3 yz | EF ssl % 
95 | ge | 4] 38 
Genera! Colleges and Unive.sities 
Albion Coll...............] 3] 18 | +15 | E S + | | 2 | No 
Alfred Univ. 3| — 3| Phil, Ed. | | 
Amherst Coll. 2 2] E — | Pes, 
Antioch Coll.. 61 E&S S,H,PS | + | Yes! 1 No | No 
Bates Coll........ 1 | 10 + | E&H S +. | 2 No | No 
Beloit Coll. ot 27 + 8 E E&S + I No | 1 
Baldwin-Wallace Coll. 15 | +14 H&PS S |. I r 
Blackburn Coll. I 2a ° | S&PS S + No No | No 
Boston Univ......... 2 o | E,SS&Law | E&S + | Yes I I No 
Bowdoin Coll.......... 31° 5| + 2 E&S E&S | o | No | No | No 
Brigham Young Univ.  H&SS S | + |. I 3 
Brown Univ..... 0:1 43.) 22 S&PS S + | Yes No No | No 
Bucknell Univ... . 5 | 20| +15 S S I 1 | No 
Butler Univ....... 9 | 25 | +16 | E | S&SW +1! Yes! 3 
Carleton Coll. me 4| 14] +10 — S&A | + | Yes I I | No 
Carroll Coll....... si+3/] S Yes! 1 No | No 
Carthage Coll........ Mx | H&Ss o | Yes} No No | No 
Coll. of Charleston. . I | 2}/+1] H&S S + |. No No | No 
A, E&S_ | S | + | Yes| 1 No | No 
3 | 17 | +14 E&S | | | No 
I | 6), + 5) E&S E&S | ° |. No No | No 
Colgate Univ. 4 oi\+s| E&S S + | No No rt | No 
Colorado Coll.. 4, 21] +17 E S No | No 
Columbia Univ. 26 | 37 | +11 SS S | Yes} 1 No | No 
Concordia Coll...... I ° Rel H S | No No | No 
Cornell Coll.......... 3 14 | +11 E&SP | S | + Yes| 2 t | No 
Cornell Univ. 5 24 | +19 PS S&A + | No | 3 | No 
Cumberland Univ... of| + 8 Phil, S S No | No 
Dakota Wesleyan Univ....| 3 11}/+8 S S ° ..| No No | No 
Dartmouth Coll. 21 | +16 S S | o| No | No | | No 
Doane Coll... .... 1 si+4 E S | No | No 
Drake Univ...... | +5 SS S +’ Yes| No 1 | No 
| 16 | +15 Mx S | + |. I No 
Duke Univ. (Trinity Coll.).| 1 26 | +25 E&SS S&A | +] if We 2 No 
Earlham Coll... | rj} +15 H&PS S + Yes| No rt | No 
Coll. of Emporia. . 6/+ 5 H, E&S E,S&BA | o | No 1 | No 
Eureka Coll.. 2 | 71+ 5 SS S + | Yes No I No 
Franklin & Marshall Coll 2 5|+ 3 P&SS S + | Yes| No No | No 
3 71+ 4 Mx S + | Yes| No No | No 
Goshen Coll. I PS S I | Nol 
Graceland Coll. I sti + 2 H&SS S oh No No | No 
*A = Anthropology; ApCh = Applied ( ‘hristianity ; B = Business; BA = Business Administration; Bib = Bible; Civ = 


Civics; Com = Commerce; E = Economics; E&SP = Economics and Social Psychology; ; Ed 
Sociology; Eth = Ethics; Ethn = E thnology ; Govt = Government; H = History; Mx = Mixed; 
Science; PE = Political Economy; Phil = Philosophy; PS = Political Science; Psy = Paychology; 
Social Economy; SEth = Social Ethics; SInst = Social Institutions; SS = Social Scie 
SW = Social Work; The = Theology. 


t From catalogues dated before 1940 and after 1929 


= Education; EdS = Educational 


P&SS = Political and Social 


PW = Public Welfare; RE = 
Rural Economics; RelH = Relig me History; RS = Rural Sociology; S = Soci ology: S&PS = Social and Political Science; SE = 


e in column 5 and Social Studies in column 6; 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


(1) (2) (3) | (4) | (s) | (6) (7) (8) | (9) | (ro) | (11) 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY | Sa 1A = 23 | 
35 | 58 3 g8 | 
General Colleges and Universities—Continued 
| 
Grinnell Coll.. ; 6 10 | + 4 | E&ApCh S + |} Yes} No No | No 
Gustavus Adolphu s Coll. I Sti + 7 S&E S ah eee I No | No 
Hamline Univ..... 4 21 | +17 | P&SS S +} Yes! 6 No | No 
Harvard Univ.. iscensdedl @) Ss E S + |. No No | 1 
Coll... | 9] + 8] Mx S + |. No No | No 
Haverford Coll.... 6t| + 5 | E S +} Ves! No ca. 
Heidelberg Coll........... 3 1o| + 7 H&SS S tafe No I No 
Hendrix Coll......... s 2|—1 SS E,B,S | + N No | No 
........ I +6 P&SS S No No | No 
Hiram Coll. I 6}/+ 5 P&SS S | + No No | No 
Hobart Coll. 3 11t} + 8 E&S S + | Yes No MO Bele. 
Illinois Coll. PS S No No | No 
Illinois Wesleyan Univ... | 7 9|+2 S S | +1] Yes| No | No 
Indiana Univ. ine | 12 30 | +18 E&SS S | + | Yes| 4 I I 
Iowa Wesleyan Coll. | 2 | 11f| + 9 E, PS, S S&E | +] Yes] 1 ING Baise!’ 
James Milliken Univ. | 2 | Com S No No | No 
John B. Stetson Univ......| 1 | 23 | +22 Phil N 1 | No 
Kalamazoo Coll... .. r5t| +13 S&PS S | + I 
Kansas Wesleyan Univ... Bib, Phil S | + No No | No 
Keuka Coll........ es ee Ir | +10 SS PS&S | +] ¥ 2 No | No 
Knox Coll... 12 | +11 E&PS S | I I No 
Lawrence Coll.. . i 3 1 E Fas | + No I No 
Lebanon Valley Coll. | I 5|+4 E S fa weer No No | No 
Lewis & Clark Coll. (. Albany! 

Coll.).. 2 + 6 E&S S i + | No No | 2 
Louisiana State Univ. | 5 | 36] +31] E, Phil, H S | + | Yes| No No | 1 
Macalester Coll... | 2 12 | +10 S&PS S 2 No | No 
McKendree Coll. I 6}/+ 5 Phil S i ae Cee No No | No 
Marietta Coll... 61+ 5 Mx S No No | Ne 
Marshall Coll..... I 15 | +14 H S + | No I I Nc 
Maryville Coll... . I 10|/ +09 E&PS S 4 oat MO No | No 
Miami Univ... 9 21} +12 E&S S | + | No I I I 
Midland Coll... .. I 5 H&E S + Yes! No I No 
Millsaps Coll.. 2 4|+ 2 H&SS S | + | Yes No No | No 
Mississippi Coll. I si +4 H E&S | + No | No | No 
Missouri Valley Coll. 2 5i+ 3 S H, PS&S | — | No No No | No 
Morningside Coll.... 2 16 | +14 E&S S | + | Yes| No | No |1 
Mount Union Coll. I + 3 H&PS S No 
Muhlenberg Coll... } 1 6;+ 5 P&SS SS = 3 See I No | No 
Muskingum Coll.. i 4 9|+8 PS&H PS@H | ol..... I No | No 
Nebraska Wesleyan Univ...| 2 8 | + 6 “y¥ PS&S | o| Yes!| 1 No | No 
New York Univ.... 8 66 | +58 S,E&S | o| Yes| 12 I No 
North-Central Coll. 3 71+ 4 ues S | + | Yes|} No No | No 
Northwestern Univ. 3 35 | +32 E S + |. 3 No | 1 
Oberlin Coll....... 2 16 | +14 E&S S + | No No No | No 
Occidental Coil... . 5 E&S No I | No 
Ohio State Univ.. ‘Ais: | 40 | +26 E&S S | + | Yes| No 4 No 
Ohio Univ........... | 3] 42 | +30 | Phil, Eth&s S | 13 


COLLEGE oR UNIVERSITY 


Ohio Wesleyan Univ 
Ottawa Univ. 
Ouachita Coll. 

Park Coll.. 

Parsons Coll. 

Penn Coll.. 

Pomona Coll... 
Coll. of Puget Sound 
Richmond Coll. 
Ripon Coll. 
Roanoke Coll.. 
Rollins Coll.. 
Rutgers Univ. 

St. Lawrence Univ. 
Shurtleff Coll. 
Southwestern ‘ oll. 
Stanford Univ. 
Swarthmore Coll. 
Syracuse Univ. 
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Southern Methodist Univ. 


Temple Univ. 

Texas Christian Univ. 
Transylvania Coll. 
Trinity Univ. 

Tufts Coll... 

Union Coll. (N.Y.) 


Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 


Univ. 


of Akron 

of Arizona 

of Arkansas 
of California 
of Chattanooga 
of Chicago 

of Colorado 
of Denver 

of Florida 

of Georgia 

of Idaho. 

of Illinois 

of Kansas 

of Kansas City 
of Kentucky 
of Louisville 
of Maine 

of Michigan 
of Minnesota 
of Mississippi 
of Missouri 
of Montana 
of Nebraska 


w 


OF 


in 104 
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~ 
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to 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


4 


+ 


++4+4+4+++++++++++4+4 


| 


General Colleges ar 


E&S 


SOCIOLOGY 


(8) 
| 
~ 
t= 
& 
= | 
ot = 
Ey 
~ i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ontinued 


5 + |. 
H, E,S S + | Yes 
H, E&S S + 
H&PS | S + | Yes 
Phil, P&SS S | + | 
E&S S | + | 
E&S S + | Yes 
H&S SS +. 
Phil S&SEth | + |.... | 
S E&S | — | Yes 
H&SS _ 
SS S te 
H&PS S + 
H&PS SS + | No 
PS S + 
Ed S + 
E&SS S + |. 
E&PS 
S S o | Yes 
E&S S 
S S o | Yes 
S&E S + | Yes 
Phil S + | 
PS E&S + 
H&S SS — | 
Mx S + | 
S S o| Yes 
E&S RE&S + |.. 
E&PS SInst + | Yes 
Ethn&S S + | Yes 
S&A S + | Yes 
E&S A&S + | Yes 
E&S S + | Yes 
H&E S + | 
H, Ed, Phil S + | 
PS S + | No 
S S | o| Yes 
S&E S + | Yes 
H, E,S S 
H&PE S | + | Yes 
P&SS S + 
E&S E&S o | Yes 
PE&S S + | Yes 
S&A S a Yes 
S&Civ 
S S | o| Yes} 
H&PE E&S | + | Yes 
PS&S S | + | Yes 


Social Work Courses 
in 1940-44? 


8) 


Included 1940-44? 


Anthropology Courses 


| Courses on War In 


(11) 


cluded 1940-44? 


5 
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| | 
: to 
z\: | 
I I 14 2 I No 
| 11 No No | No 
No No | No 
16 | rs No I No 
2t No No 
6 No | No | No 
6 II : No | No | No 
16 | 15 I I | No 
No | No j.... 
t 6 2 No | 1 | No 
10 S No No | No 
27 I No No 
| 9 I 1 | No 
4 3 No | No | No 
14 12 No No | No 
24 22 No 2 | I 
I 
I 19 3 i No 
| 21 2 I No 
28 I I I 
2 2 | No | No 
( 2 | No | No 
17 I I No 
2 No Me 
2 No No No 
20 3 I | No 
r] 0 I No | No 
2 | [2 No No No 
8 | Is No No | No 
8 I Ne No md 
100 | 25 No I I 
5 r¢ I No | 1 
6 | 14 I No | No 
r¢ 3 I | No 
r 23 2 I | No 
|| 15 I A No 
51 43 I No | 1 
I 33 21 3 2 |No 
II I No I | No 
2 16 14 No | No | No 
3 10 | 7 I | No | No 
| 6 18 | 12 2 No No 
10 45 35 No No | No 
| 15 50 2c No No No 
4 II No No | No 
19 52 33 IO 2 | No 
2 3 No | No 
m7 23 28 No 5 No 
4 : : 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


| | 
(1) (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) } (6) (7) (8) | (9) | (ro) (11) 
ais |a | & ls | as | 
|S 53 53 | £3 | 83 
| General Colleges and Universities—Continued 
| 
Univ. of North Dakota. . 10 | 26 | +16 $ S&A — | Yes; 3 2 ° 
Univ. of Oklahoma....... 9| 33 | +24 S&E S + | Yes} No No | No 
Univ. of Omaha....... 13, | +12 P&SS S I I ° 
Univ. of Oregon | 8 | 37 | +29 E&S S 2 No | No 
Univ. of the Pacific. . | 2] 20] +18 H&PS E&S +|No] 3 I No 
Univ. of Pittsburgh. . | 3] 43 | +40 E + | Yes| 2 I I 
Univ. of the South. . | 2] 2 ° The, E E&S + | Yes} No No | No 
Univ. of South Carolina | 2 | 14 | +12 Phil S + | Yes} No I No 
Univ. of South Dakota. | 4] 16] +14 E&S S&SW | + |. 2 I No 
Univ. of Southern California) 4 | 51 | +47 E&S S + | Yes| 1 No | No 
Univ. of Tennessee....... | 1| 21 | +20 E&S S + | LER 2 | No | No 
Univ. of Texas. 2| 28| +26 PS S i 
Univ. of Tulsa..... bana | 1| 16] +15 H S + |..... I I No 
Univ. of Utah......... | 4 21 | +17 E&S S&A . oS a I No | 1 
Univ. of Virginia. . Zz 15 | +14 Psy S + |. No No | No 
Univ. of Washington | 2 31 | +29 P&SS S + | Yes| 1 No | No 
Univ. of Wisconsin... . 1 8} so | +51 PE S&A + | Yes| No No | No 
Univ. of Wyoming....... 2 20 | +18 PE E&S ot Se No 2 I 
Upsala Coll.. ; I ot| + 8 A S + |. No | 
Valparaiso Univ........ I 6;/+ 5 Psy&Ed Phil&S + |. No No ; No 
Vanderbilt Univ.. . Poy 22 | +15 E&S S + | Yes| 2 No | No 
Washburn Univ.... | 8 16/+ 8 S S o | Yes I No | No 
Washington Univ... .. | 5 29 | +24 S S&A — | Yes| 1 5 No 
Washington & Jefferson} 
| 2 2 re Phil EXBA No No | No 
Wesleyan Univ. 2 E&SS E&SS No No 
West Virginia Univ.... 3 21 | +18 E&S S&PW se TSR I No | No 
Western Reserve Univ. 8 37 | +20 | S S o | No No I ; 
Westminster Coll. (Mo.). . I 11f| -+10 | H&PS S + |. No No 
Westminster Coll. (Pa.). I 4|+ 3 H&PS H&Govt o | No No No | No 
Whitman Coll...... 2 12 | +10 E S + | Yes I I No 
Willamette Univ. : | 4 13 | +12 SS S&A + |} Yes| 4 I No 
William Jewell Coll... I 10| +9 H&PS S +} Yes| No | No | No 
Wittenberg Coll....... 1| xt | +10 H&SS S 1 | No|No 
Coll. of Wooster...... +11 Mx S + Ves} No No | No 
oR eee 19} 14| — § S S o | Yes} No No | No 
Yankton Coll........ 2| E&ss S +|.....) No | No ]..... 
Total.... |2,683/1,970 | | 76/156) 63/76\21/25 


Oregon State Coll. 
Purdue Univ.. . 

Utah Agricultura! Coll. 
Washington State Coll. 


Adelphi Coll... 
Barnard Coll 
Beaver Coll.. . 
Bryn Mawr Coll. 
Converse Coll.... 
Elmira Coll..... 


Florida State Coll. for Wom-| 


Geneva Coll... 
Goucher Coll. 
Lake Erie Coll. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Milwaukee-Downer Coll 
Mills Coll... 
Mount Holyoke Coll. 


Pennsylvania Coll. for Wom 


Radcliffe Coll. 
Rockford Coll... . 
Seton Hall. . 
Simmons Coll.. 
Smith Coll.. 
Vassar Coll. 
Wellesley Coll. 
Wells Coll... 


Total 


| No. Courses in 19009 


Sh HH 


Ww 


in 1940 


No. Courses 


4 


TABLE 


Decrease 


Courses 


in 


Increase or 


un > 
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1—Continued 


1909 


Department Titles in 


RS 
E 
Com 
E 
E 
E&H 


State Colleges 


~ 


omen’s Colleges 


E&S 
E&S 


SS 


S&SE 


S&E 
S 


S&SW 


PS&S 
E&S 
E&S 

E&S 


E&S 


E&S 


S&SW 


ootttott 


| 


SOCIOLOGY 


Social Work Courses 


in 1940-44? 


10) (11) 

I | 

No | No 

No | No 

No’ | No 

I No 

2/2 | 1/1 

| 

No | No 

No | 1 

No | No 

I No 

No | No 

No | No 

2 | No 

No | No 

No | No 

No No 

r | No 

I 

No No 

No | No 

No | No 

No No 

No | No 

No | No 

I No 

No | No 

2 No 

I | No 

I I 

8/10} 3/3 


54° 
| 
| 
fase 
CoLLecr on UNIVERSITY Aa | 
l'sal 3 
Massachusetts Agricultural} 
Michigan A. & M. Coll....| 2 54. | +52 | | | + | No 9 
I 8 - 7] | + | No | 
I | | Yes| 1 
I 28 | +27 |+]|No]| No | 
| 2 42 +40 i+ | I | 
8 | 168 | 160 | 4/13 | 
a | Yes No 
1] + 8] E&SS | Yes I 
9 E&SS |_| I 
27 | +24 E&PS ma | Yes 15 
9 re SS | 2 
| o|t 7 E&S | Yes 3 
| +17 P&SS No 
10| + 7 Phil 4 2 
1 | + 8} E&S | Yes| 1 
71+ 6 E | Yes No 
14 +14 | PS I 
16 | +14 | E I 
s | + E&S Yes} No 
6} - E&S | Yes No | 
| 
| 9 | 6 | S& Ed || | Yes 2 
17 13 | E&SEth | Yes| No 
9 PE&PS 
7 Phil S No 
E&SS S Ye I 
IQ | E&S S Yes No 
15 I E&Psy E,S, A I 
20 16 E&S S No 
| 
+0 PE E&S | Yes 2 
| 276 207 15/36 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
r) (2) | (3) (4) (s) (6) (7) | (8) (9) (ro) | (12) 
2 je} | 
Catholic Colleges 
Catholic Univ. of America..| 2 | 33 | +31 S S o}| Yes} No No | 1 
Creighton Univ........... 3 | 20 | +17 Phil S eee 3 I No 
Eaory Cross Coll........... 2) 4f| +2 Phil S + No No | No 
Marquette Univ..........| 1 | 31 | +30 Phil S 2 I I 
Univ. of Notre Dame.... 2| 12] +10 S S yy ee I No | Ne 
St. Louis Univ............| 1 | 32 | +31 SEth S + I No | No 
St. Xavier Coll. (Ohio). . I | 15 | +14 Eth S ae ee No No | No 
Villanova Univ.. Civ S I No | No 
Total 158 145 | | 5/8 2/2 | 2/2 
Negro Colleges 
Atients Univ... 2| 22| +20 E&H S + Yes} No I 
Clark H&E S os | No | x | No 
I 44 | +43 SS S&A 8 | No 
Howard Univ............ 1| rs | +14 SS S + | Yes| No I | No 
James H. Dillard Univ.....| 1 | 11 | +10 E S&A | +] Yes | No No 
Morris Brown Coll........| 1 | 13 | +12 S S o|.....| No I I 
Talladega Coll... 61+ 5 S S&E — “Ne No | No 
Wilberforce Univ... 2 | 18 +16 SS&A S I I 
Geand total... 815 |3420)2, 605 | | ..|101/214 82/104|30/34 
| 


yet developed in departments of sociology 
and the number of anthropology courses in 
departments of sociology was as yet small in 
1909, and such courses were not counted as 
sociology when the latter subject was itself 
a guest of host departments, such an inclu- 
sion would not give an adequate comparison. 
Breaking down the larger figures for the 441 
institutions here specified, we find 261 gen- 
eral institutions comparable with those of 
the earlier studies with a total of 3,296 net 
courses, or an average of 12.63 sociology 
courses to the institution. Comparable aver- 
ages for 1909 and 1940-44 taken from the 
319 comparable institutions are 4.1 and 


15.47 courses to the general colleges, re- 
spectively. The average number of courses 
to each specialized type of institution among 
the 441 of the 1940-44 date referred to above 
is 15.31 for 26 state colleges, 15.04 for 37 
Catholic institutions, 8.94 for 52 non-Catho- 
lic women’s colleges, 11.71 for 7 Catholic 
women’s colleges, 9.62 for 29 Negro institu- 
tions, 8.13 for 31 state teachers’ colleges, 
and 4.62 for 8 private technological institu- 
tions. Comparable averages so far as obtain- 
able for the 319 institutions earlier studied 
are for the years 1909 and 1940-44, respec- 
tively, as follows: state colleges, 1.33 and 28 
courses; non-Catholic women’s colleges, 3 


; 
. 
‘ 
| 
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and 12 courses; Catholic general colleges (no 
Catholic women’s colleges are available for 
comparison for the two periods), 1.62 and 
19.75 courses; and Negro colleges, 1.5 and 
16.85 courses. The greatest growth of sociol- 
ogy courses was obviously in the state col- 
leges, where there were fewer to start with, 
and the least growth was in the non-Catholic 
women’s colleges, among the specialized in- 
stitutions in 1909. The failure of the wom- 
en’s colleges to develop equally in the direc- 
tion of sociology may have had some rela- 
tion to the predilection of their clientele for 
aesthetic and literary studies, on the one 
hand, and for social work, on the other. 

Only a few institutions had lost courses 
at the end of the thirty-five-year period, and 
this loss was apparently as often due to a de- 
cline in the standing of the college as to di- 
minished interest in the subject. In some 
cases, as at Mount Holyoke, it was the re- 
sult of a change in the personnel of mixed 
departments, which had come to be staffed 
or headed by teachers not trained in sociol- 
ogy. The largest loss by any one institution 
—25 in the case of the University of Chicago 
—was wholly due to the separation of an- 
thropology from sociology and its erection 
into a separate department. In only 8 out of 
the 219 institutions (3.65 per cent) is this 
decline of emphasis observable. The decline 
in these 8 institutions was 25.83 per cent as 
compared with a growth of emphasis in the 
205 institutions showing an increase in the 
number of courses offered of 2,605, or 319+ 
per cent. Six of the institutions showed the 
same number of courses in the second as in 
the first period of the comparison. There was 
no decline of emphasis in the state colleges 
or the Catholic and Negro institutions listed, 
nor was there stasis in either of these; all 
these institutions showed growth. The num- 
ber of courses in the 6 state colleges com- 
pared increased from 8 to 168, or a total of 
2,000 per cent. In the 8 Catholic colleges the 
increase was from! 13 to 158 courses, or 
1,115-+ per cent. In the 23 women’s colleges 
it was from 69 to 276 courses, or a total of 
300 per cent. 

The phenomenally rapid development of 
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sociology in the state colleges listed was due 
mainly to three factors: (1) the rapid in- 
crease of their student bodies; (2) the almr .t 
invariable trend of these colleges toward 
the status of liberal arts universities; and 
(3) government subvention of research in 
rural sociology. If only courses bearing the 
title “Sociology” had been listed as such in 
the Catholic colleges for the 1909 study, the 
relative increase of courses in the Catholic 
institutions would have exceeded that of the 
state colleges. Scarcely any courses were 
characterized as ‘‘sociology” in these institu- 
tions in 1909, but where the content of 
courses listed as ‘‘special ethics” was obvi- 
ously sociological, they were included as 
such in the 1909 study upon the advice of 
Professor Small, at whose instance the study 
of that year was made. The change of 
Catholic educational policy in the matter of 
naming courses with sociological content 
and listing them in a separate department of 
sociology is one of the Zutstanding trends 
in the teaching of sociology. The growth of 
sociology in Negro colleges has also been 
quite marked. It is several times greater 
than the increase in their student bodies. 
This is true also of both the state colleges 
and the Catholic institutions. Even in the 
women’s colleges the growth of sociology has 
outstripped the increase in the student body, 
and this is the case also with the general col- 
leges and universities. 

Columns 5, 6, and 7 of the table also con- 
tain data relative to departmental titles, 
showing the name of the department in 
which sociology was offered in the 1909 pe- 
riod (col. 5) and again after 1940 (col. 6). 
There is some uncertainty about the classi- 
fication for the second period, because it is 
impossible to determine from the catalogues 
whether the separate listing of sociology in- 
dicates departmental autonomy. Apparent- 
ly, in many cases, the departmental organi- 
zation covers two or more subjects, such as 
sociology and economics or sociology and 
social work and anthropology, even when 
the courses in sociology have a grouping by 
themselves. If every separate listing of soci- 
ology should be considered as equivalent to 


. 
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departmental autonomy, regardless of 
whether teaching personnel overlaps with 
some other subject, the results here present- 
ed underestimate the present degree of de- 
partmental autonomy. If, however, depart- 
mental autonomy is to be denied to separate 
listings of sociology when teaching personnel 
overlaps with other subjects, the degree of 
autonomy here indicated is excessive. It 
should be pointed out in this connection that 
departmental autonomy tends somewhat to 
be minimized by the growing tendency to 
group subject matters according to their 
content relationships. The investigator has 
employed the best judgment of which he is 
capable in the absence of clear indications as 
to departmental autonomy and the results 
arrived at follow. 

In 172 of the 219 institutions, or 77.63 per 
cent of the departments compared, there 
had been a growing emphasis upon the term 
“sociology” in the departmental title, thus 
indicating increasing departmental empha- 
sis upon sociology. Reference to the title will 
show concretely and specifically in each case 
the changes occurring in the departmental 
designations. In 31 of the 219 institutions 
(13.7 per cent) there had been no change of 
relative emphasis upon sociology, although 
there may have been a change in the title 
of the department not involving the term 
“sociology.” In 15 of the 219 institutions 
(6.85 per cent) the changes in departmental 
titles indicate some loss of emphasis upon 
sociology. In the state and Catholic colleges 
there was no loss in emphasis in departmen- 
tal titles, but there was a gain in emphasis 
of 80 and 75 per cent, respectively, in these 
two types of institutions, and the status quo 
was maintained in 20 and 25 per cent, re- 
spectively, of the institutions of these types. 
In theyNegro colleges there was a 75 per cent 
gain in emphasis, and a 12.5 per cent loss 
and a 12.5 per cent stasis of emphasis. The 
women’s colleges showed a 73.91 per cent 
gain in emphasis on sociology in departmen- 
tal titles and a 13+ per cent loss and the 
same percentage of stasis. The general col- 
leges and universities showed a gain of 80 
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per cent in emphasis, a loss of emphasis of 
6.29 per cent, and a 13.71 per cent stasis. 

These figures, however, do not equally 
well represent the degree of change in em- 
phasis upon the term “sociology” in the de- 
partmental titles. This quantitative aspect 
of change in emphasis may be approximated 
in the following results. In the 1909 period 
139 of the 219 departmental titles compared 
did not contain the word “sociology.” Thus 
only 80 (36.53 per cent) of the departments 
carried the term. Of these 80 departmental 
titles, 23 (10.5 per cent) were reported as 
bearing the exclusive title ‘Sociology,’ 
while in 57 titles (26 per cent) the word 
“sociology” occurred in combination with 
some other subject-matter title. In only 9 of 
these 57 mixed titles bearing the term “‘so- 
ciology” did the word take first place in the 
title. In the other 48 titles it was assigned 
the last place. 

In the 1940-44 period the emphasis upon 
sociology is not only much stronger but also 
much more intensive. Only 21 of the titles 
(9.59 per cent) were without the term “‘soci- 
ology,” and 150 of the departments (68.49 
per cent) bore the exclusive title ‘“Sociol- 
ogy.” In 19 of the departments (8.68 per 
cent), sociology was placed first in mixed 
titles, and 28 (12.79 per cent) placed sociol- 
ogy last in mixed titles. In all the state col- 
leges and Catholic institutions the title was 
exclusively “Sociology.” Five of the 8 Negro 
colleges denominated the departmental list- 
ing sociology in the same manner, while 2 
bore the title “Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy,” and 1, “Sociology and Economics.” 
The 23 women’s colleges divided as follows: 
8 exclusively as “‘Sociology”’; 3 gave “sociol- 
ogy” first place; 8 gave it last place; one 
gave it middle position; and 3 no place at all 
in the title. Among the general institutions, 
123 (61.14 per cent) bore the exclusive title 
of “Sociology,” while 13 (7.43 per cent) gave 
it first place, 20 (11.43 per cent) gave it last 
place, 1 gave it middle position, and 18 
(10.28 per cent) no place at all in mixed or 
single titles. In the whole 219 institutions 
under discussion, the number of titles carry- 
ing the term “sociology” had risen from 80 
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to 198, or from 36.53 per cent in the first 
period to 91.32 per cent in the second period. 
The number of departments carrying the 
exclusive title of “Sociology” had risen from 
23 (10.5 per cent) in the first period to 150 
(68.49 per cent) in the second period. 

The emphasis upon ‘‘practical” applica- 
tions of social theory to social problems or 
illustrations of theory from actual social 
conditions as reported by the various de- 
partments in the 1909 study is indicated by 
“Yes,” “No,” and “....” (unknown or un- 
answered) in column 8 of the table. In col- 
umn 9 the number of courses in social work 
offered by each department in the second 
period is specified. If no course in social 
work is listed, this fact also is indicated. 
The “....” indicates that no informa- 
tion is available or that no department 
existed. A total of s10o1r departments 
(46.12 per cent) listed 214 courses in social 
work. Even in the larger institutions, which 
usually have separate departments of social 
work, most of the departments of sociology 
offer at least an orientation course in social 
work for the purpose of outlining the field 
to sociology students and also, perhaps, for 
the purpose of giving to the future social 
workers more of the sociological point of 
view than those of the past have had. The 
smaller departments of sociology more fre- 
quently than the larger ones omit this gen- 
eral or foundation course in social work. Its 
inclusion in the larger departments is fairly 
recent and seems to indicate a weakening of 
the isolationist or “ivory-tower” point of 
view in sociology. While 76 out of 174 gen- 
eral colleges and universities offered a total 
of 157 such courses in connection with soci- 
ology, 4 of the 6 state colleges listed a total 
of 13 social work courses, and 15 out of 23 
women’s colleges offered 36 such courses. 
Five of the 8 Catholic institutions offered a 
total of 8 social work courses, and only one 
of the 8 Negro institutions offered a course 
in this field. Thus the state colleges take the 
lead in emphasizing social work courses in 
connection with sociology, and the Negro 
colleges lag far behind. These facts challenge 
further investigation into the causes. 
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It is interesting also to ascertain from our 
table what correspondence, if any, is to be 
found between the effort of the colleges in 
1909 to provide some sort of concrete prac- 
tical application of sociological principles 
and the future development of social work 
in the departments. So many of the corre- 
spondents of 1909 failed to provide informa- 
tion on their practical applications of socio- 
logical principles that present comparisons 
are not so fruitful as could be desired. How- 
ever, of the 71 institutions answering ‘‘Yes”’ 
in 1909 to the question whether they of- 
fered practical applications, 35 had by 1940- 
44 included 82 courses in social work in their 
departments offering sociology. Several 
others had established independent depart- 
ments of social work. Thirty-six (slightly 
more than half) of these departments an- 
swering ‘“‘Yes” did not offer courses in social 
work, but in some of these institutions sepa- 
rate departments of social work had been 
provided. On the other hand, 5 departments 
teaching sociology which reported no prac- 
tical applications in 1909 were offering a 
total of 7 courses in social work in 1940-44. 
Six other departments answering “No” in 
1909 showed no social work courses in the 
second period. Only 11 departments had 
answered ‘‘No” as against the 71 answering 
“Yes” in 1909, but it is very probable that 
most of the 137 departments failing to an- 
swer did not make practical applications. 
These practical applications ranged from 
visits to various types of social institutions 
for purposes of observation to departmental 
participation in the work of social settle- 
ments, relief work, and other voluntary and 
professional social services. 

It was found also that there had been a 
considerable growth of interest in anthropo- 
logical studies in the departments of sociol- 
ogy between the two periods. In 1909 only 
4 of the 219 institutions entering into the 
present comparison used the term ‘‘anthro- 
pology”’ in the titles of the departments of- 
fering sociology. Three of these were general 
colleges and one a Negro institution. One 
department bore the title “Anthropology,” 
another the title “Ethnology and Sociol- 
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ogy,” while the other two were mixed titles 
including the word ‘‘anthropology.” In the 
second period, 8 general college departments 
and 2 departments in Negro institutions 
bore the title “Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy,” 1, the title “Anthropology and Sociol- 
ogy,” while a woman’s college included the 
word “anthropology” in a mixed title. A 
total of 82 (37.44 per cent) of the 219 insti- 
tutions compared offered an aggregate of 
104 Courses in anthropology and in addition 
about as many sociological courses dealing 
with the subject of culture, in the second 
period. Of the general colleges, 63 (36.21 per 
cent) offered a total of 76 courses in anthro- 
pology in connection with sociology. This 
was relatively a larger showing than was 
made by any other group of colleges, except 
the Negro institutions. Of the 8 Negro in- 
stitutions, 8 offered a total of 14 courses in 
anthropology through their departments of 
sociology. Only 2 of the 8 Catholic institu- 
tions made their departments avenues for 
instruction in anthropology, and the num- 
ber of courses they listed was only 2. Two 
state college departments of sociology of- 
fered one course each. Eight women’s col- 
leges offered 10 courses in departments of 
sociology. The general and Catholic col- 
leges doubtless would have made a some- 
what larger showing in this connection if 
separate departments of anthropology had 
not been set up in them. 

It is often stated that departments of 
sociology are somewhat slow to respond to 
immediate public interest in acute social 
crises and problems. That is to say, sociol- 
ogy is accused of being the most academic 
of the social sciences. It seemed desirable 
therefore to test this statement by ascer- 
taining to what extent the departments of 
sociology had established new courses deal- 
ing with problems connected with the war. 
In a separate study of 441 institutions re- 
ferred to above, it appeared that a total of 
60 departments had established such courses 
subsequent to 1940. Since about two-fifths 
of the catalogues of these institutions bore 
dates earlier than 1944, it is almost certain 
that the present number of such courses is 
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considerably above 60. After eliminating 
from the list of 219 comparable institutions 
included in the table the 19 which either 
dated prior to 1940 or no longer offered in- 
struction in sociology, it was found that a 
total of 30 (15 per cent) of the remaining 
200 departments offering sociology listed a 
total of 34 courses on the war in the present 
period. Twenty-one of these departments 
and 25 of the courses were in general col- 
leges. One state college offered a single 
course; 2 Catholic institutions offered 2 
courses, and 3 women’s and 3 Negro colleges 
offered 3 courses in each group of institu- 
tions. Thus the departments of sociology in 
the Negro colleges showed a greater interest 
in the war than did other groups. In this 
matter they paralleled their interest in an- 
thropology. It would be interesting to know 
why. 

Certain types of courses have continued 
to be very important, if not dominant, in 
the departments of sociology throughout the 
thirty-five-year period under discussion. 
The incompleted study of 441 college cata- 
logues dated after 1940 shows that the fam- 
ily and marriage courses occupy 8.04 per 
cent of all the time devoted to sociology in 
these institutions. All criminological, peno- 
logical, and delinquency courses take care 
of another 6.83 per cent of the time in all de- 
partments. The courses in social disorgani- 
zation, including those on poverty and de- 
pendency, absorb 5.34 per cent. The social 
betterment courses occupy 6.52 per cent of 
the attention of the departments. The his- 
tory of sociological ideas courses take 3.54 
per cent of the effort of the teaching force 
of departments. Even the old social prob- 
lems courses have held up fairly well, now 
claiming 3.67 per cent of the teaching time. 
The elementary courses (“‘Introduction,”’ 
“Principles,” ‘General Sociology,” ‘Ele- 
ments,” and “‘Fundamentals’’) together ab- 
sorb 9.03 of the teaching energies of the de- 
partments. As departments have increased 
in size, the proportion of time bestowed 
upon this last group of courses has necessar- 
ily diminished. In the larger institutions 
having more than 25 courses it is only 4.51 
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per cent of the total time. But in this same 
type of institutions the social problems 
course has the high percentage of 5.71. 

Many new interests, less temporary than 
the war courses already mentioned, have 
come into the departments of sociology. The 
new emphasis upon marriage and prepara- 
tion for marriage has modified the family 
courses to a considerable extent. In the 441 
institutions most recently studied, 87 
courses bore some form of the title ‘‘Mar- 
riage and the Family,” while 313 had some 
form of the title “Family,” without the 
word “marriage.”” There were also 21 addi- 
tional courses bearing the title ‘‘Marriage”’ 
without the word “‘family.”” This emphasis 
is apparently largely a reflex of Professor 
Groves’s textbook, Marriage. Two institu- 
tions listed courses on ‘‘Courtship.”’ Courses 
on juvenile delinquency and child problems 
(with a great many variations in title) have 
increased somewhat in number, there now 
being 51 and 14, respectively. There are also 
58 courses called “‘Personality,” which is a 
considerable increase. The number of courses 
dealing primarily with some aspect of per- 
sonality, normal or abnormal, now occupies 
2.62 per cent of the time of the departments. 
Behavior courses, including social psychol- 
ogy, have risen to the level of 6.86 per cent 
of all the courses. There are now 19 courses 
in departments of sociology dealing with 
aspects of social psychiatry and 15 courses 
bearing the title ‘‘Social Attitudes.’’ Neither 
of these two types of courses was known to 
the departments of 1909. Courses occupied 
with aspects of collective behavior account 
for 5.59 per cent of the time; and there are 
some 39 courses specifically called ‘‘Collec- 
tive Behavior.” 

There has been a relative decline in the 
number of courses dealing with social move- 
ments, social reform, radical ideologies, la- 
bor problems, and the like, while interest in 
the economic order of society in general has 
increased somewhat. This increase is most 
marked in Catholic institutions, in which 18 
of the 36 such courses are to be found. The 
Catholic colleges also have 14 of the 49 
courses dealing specifically with labor prob- 
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lems, although they number only 27 of the 
441 institutions studied recently. On the 
other hand, there has been a marked rise in 
the number of courses concerned with popu- 
lation, there being 159 such courses out of a 
total of 5,260 courses. In the 35 larger insti- 
tutions (with more than 25 courses) there are 
39 such courses. In the 27 Catholic institu- 
tions there are only 9 population courses. 
Rural and urban sociology have also grown 
by “leaps and bounds.” These two subjects 
in some form or other account for 6.33 and 
3.76 per cent of the courses, respectively; 
nor is this great increase to be attributed in 
any excessive degree to the rise of state col- 
leges. Every class of institutions in the 441 
studied has courses of these two types. The 
number of such courses in 1909 could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Courses treating aspects of social control, 
including 78 courses specifically denominat- 
ed “‘Social Control” and many other courses 
dealing with the control aspects of other 
social problems and processes, have now 
come to occupy 9.37 per cent of the instruc- 
tional efforts of the departments. Of course, 
there is much overlapping here with courses 
on personality, behavior, penology, social 
betterment, etc. The purpose of this part of 
the article is not so much to make exclusive 
classifications of courses as to show major 
emphases and trends. The increased atten- 
tion to problems of social control in the de- 
partments is doubtless due to the recogni- 
tion of crises in society and serves in some 
measure to throw light on the question as to 
whether the academic subject of sociology is 
able to rise to the occasion. In the same cate- 
gory of interest may be considered the fact 
that 4.9 per cent of the courses are con- 
cerned with aspects of social organization 
and 2.65 per cent with problems and proc- 
esses of culture, civilization, societies, and 
peoples. Although courses on immigration 
have almost disappeared from the depart- 
ments, there is still a respectable emphasis 
upon human migration in the large (18 
courses) and 146 courses concerned with 
problems of race relations and minorities. 
Altogether this grouping of subjects ac- 
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counts for 3.25 per cent of the cours :s. One 
of the most marked increases in concentra- 
tion has been in the field of methodology. 
There are, in the 441 departments studied, 
III courses on social statistics, 152 on the 
methodology of social investigation, 20 on 
procedures in field studies, and 8 on general 
social analysis. These courses, together with 
a few other scattered ones, give a percentage 
of 7.66 of all the 5,260 courses found in the 
441 departments teaching sociology. The 
University of Chicago alone ‘lists 16 such 
courses, while the 35 larger institutions 
studied have 125 of these courses. 

So much for a brief summary of specific 
institutional trends in the teaching of soci- 
ology. With regard to the more general 
trends which cannot be subjected to definite 
statistical analysis, the outstanding sociolo- 
gists of the country who have had long ex- 
perience in teaching and observation have 
been asked to speak. Here in part are their 
opinions. 

Professor H. P. Fairchild surveys the de- 
velopment of objectives and values in soci- 
ology in these words: 


In the beginning, American sociology was 
heavily infused with “meliorism,”’ which tended 
to be of a somewhat sentimental, emotional, 
and distinctly personal type, due to the fact 
that so many of the pioneers approached soci- 
ology from the standpoint of either institutional 
religion or social work. As the subject grew 
more scientific there was a sharp and rather 
violent revolt against this characterization, 
which went to extremes in the way of denying 
that sociology should have any telic objectives, 
or should be considered a ‘‘normative”’ science. 
Now we have passed through this phase also, 
and are settling down to the sound, rational, 
and constructive conception that sociology, like 
any other science, has its pure and applied as- 
pects, and can be made to serve legitimate 
human ends without any detraction from its 
rigid scientific integrity. 


Professor C. J. Bushnell notes three dis- 
tinct types of changes in the teaching of 
sociology, as follows: 


Significant changes in teaching sociology dur- 
ing the present century include: (a) Changes in 
method are from the more speculative and philo- 
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sophic methods of explaining human affairs to 
the more scientific observation and discussion 
methods, trying to emphasize the significant 
facts of community life. (6) Change in emphasis 
is not only on more scientific exactness but on 
definition of trends in social order and control 
demanded by current revolutionary disorder. 
(c) Change in content includes much more spe- 
cialization and at the same time more attention 
to the nature of social union in present social 
conditions—the forms of basic social organiza- 
tion or organism, necessary for real peace and 
prosperity today. This has furnished a broader 
basis for applied social studies, especially in 
social work and politics. 


Professor E. A. Ross calls especial atten- 
tion to the lack of emphasis upon research 
in the early teaching of sociology: 


None of us had access through most of 
our experience to the fruits of genuine social 
research. In introducing our students toa fresh 
social problem such as divorce or juvenile de- 
linquency, we had to rely chiefly upon super- 
iority of analysis. Only in the last ten or fifteen 
years of my forty-six years of teaching sociology 
could we cite the findings of real social research. 


Professor C. C. North notes three major 
changes in the approach to sociology: 


The first of these is the change in the con- 
ception of the nature of sociology and its rela- 
tion to the other social sciences. Sociology in 
the first decade of the century was treated pri- 
marily as a philosophy. The work of the found- 
ing fathers of sociclogy in the United States all 
proceeded from the standpoint of analyzing 
society as a whole and basing the analysis on 
the observation and insight of the student. 
Sociology was thought of as a synthesis of the 
social sciences. While there was no specific 
adherence to Comte’s hierarchy of the sciences, 
it was implied that sociology drew together 
the fundamental concepts of the social sciences 
and wove them into a synthetic whole. It thus 
rested largely on data provided by the other 
social sciences, sociology providing the generali- 
zations indicated by these data. 


The other two chief trends which he has ob- 
served are toward an increasing emphasis on 
the gathering of concrete research data as a 
basis for dependable generalizations about 
society and ‘the extent to which the concept 
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of culture has supplanted the use of bio- 
logical factors in explaining human be- 
havior.” 

Professor Ellwood summarizes his ob- 
servations from the standpoint of the evo- 
lution of emphasis in sociology as follows: 


1. Transition from social facts, investiga- 
tion, to interpretation. 2. From social psycholo- 
gy to social biology (heredity). 3. From biology 
and heredity to psychology and learning by 
groups. 4. From biology and psychology to cul- 
ture (anthropology). 5. From primitive anthro- 
pological material to historical records. Then 
to 6. Use of survey material and study of pres 
ent behavior as part of history. 7. Emphasis that 
all, or nearly all, human social adjustments are 
learned and are the result of learning processes 
on the part of groups, plus, of course, stabiliza- 
tion by habit and the fixation of values in 
group traditions. 


Two rather pessimistic views regarding 
sociology are stated by Dr. C. C. Taylor and 
Professor A. G. Keller. The former finds lit- 
tle to praise in the older sociologists. He 
says: 

I do not see that sociologists have yet arrived 
at anything approaching a precise delineation 
of their field. I do think that they have gradu- 
ally evolved away from the philosophical, his- 
torical, history of social philosophy approach 
and toward the use of empirical behavior data. 
At the same time that there has been somewhat 
of an evolution of a standard gamut of courses 
there has also been the addition of numerous 
specialized courses. Probably the best accom 
plishments have been within the boundaries of 
the basic conceptual framework of the older 
sociologists, this framework filled in con- 
siderably by empirical data evolved chietiy by 
the young sociologists. In courses where the 
contribution of the older sociologists has 
dominated, they are still arguing about the 
concepts of the ‘“‘ancients.”’ Where the broader 
conceptual framework has been thrown away 
the young sociologists have done episodic re 
search and episodic thinking. 


Professor Keller observes that the reputa- 
tion of the sociologist has not much im- 
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proved. Could this be for reasons stated in 
the words of C. C. Taylor? Professor Keller’s 
comment is: 


It seems to me that, during my forty-odd 
years of teaching, the tendency has somewhat 
strengthened to adopt the scientific method in 
place of the deductive; and somewhat to sub- 
ordinate the analogical, philosophical, and 
intuitional treatment of aforetime. I refer to 
academic production and teaching; it seems to 
me that the popular, and deserved, reputation 
of the “sociologist” is as yet about where it 
was when I was a young man. Recent cracks 
at the “sociologists in Washington” appear to 
convey the same kind of amused contempt that 
I noticed forty years ago. It will be a slow 
process to establish sociology in the position of 
respect it occupied in Spencer’s time. 


Professor M. C. Elmer and E. S. Bogard- 
us deal more specifically with the method of 
presenting the subject to the student. Pro- 
fessor Elmer says: 


My feeling is that there has been an increas- 
ing tendency to place less emphasis upon the 
established principles of social psychology, of 
the laws and principles of sociology, and an 
increasing tendency to give courses which are 
descriptive, informational, and factual, rather 
than analytical. There is a tendency to increase 
the number of offerings which approach the 
subject from the “Do you know that” point of 
view, and reduce the number of offerings which 
are devoted to an analysis of causative factors 
in social situations and social processes. 


Professor Bogardus suggestively remarks: 


Thirty years or so ago teaching sociologists 
utilized the lecture Method extensively, whereas 
today discussion prevails, and emphasis is 
placed on stimulating students to gather social 
facts and to consider them in terms of their 
possible meanings to persons and to groups. 
Didactic teaching has given way to ways and 
means of encouraging students to arrive at 
conclusions of their own based on objective 
examination of data. The former consideration 
of principles of sociology has been supplanted 
by interpretations of social processes. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LAKE Forest, ILLinoIs 
March 19, 1945 


To the Editor, the “‘American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy” 
DEAR Sir: 

Social psychology is a young and vigorous 
science with many hundreds of competent schol- 
ars busily engaged in productive research. Being 
new, it leaves much to be desired, and there is 
no warrant for arrogance or even complacency, 
but there is evidence of gratifying vitality. 

This is why the article by Assistant Professor 
Robert F. Creegan in the Journal for March, 
1945, calls for comment. His chief concern is 
that both those who study collective behavior 
and those who do research in the field of per- 
sonality use the term ‘“‘social psychology.” He 
insists that social psychology will not survive 
unless he be allowed rigorously to define for the 
first time the “methodology.” 

But it is questionable whether the bound- 
aries of any science should be settled by author- 
ity like the frontiers of Poland, and any at- 
tempt to do so will probably fail. Some of the 
most significant problems are to be found in the 
border-line areas of two disciplines; witness 
biochemistry, geophysics, physiological psy- 
chology, and many more. The problems of social 
psychology are vitally important, and progress 
will be made by workers who attack them fruit- 
fully and not by dogmatic prescriptions of what 
we should not study. 

But more important than Mr. Creegan’s 
views, which are far from self-evident, is the 
manner of the communication. John Buchan 
writes that American psychologists are addicted 
to a jargon that is unaesthetic, barbarous, and 
sometimes almost unintelligible. To clutter up 
an article with such neologisms as “‘social refer- 
ent policy,” “social referent personal actions,” 
“status-referent rationale,” and other offenses 
against good writing is to bring discredit on our 
science in the minds of those whose approval we 
seek. 

But it is not only irritating unclearness which 
results; there is also the self-deception that leads 


a writer to feel that he has announced something 
new or significant when he has only translated 
a platitude into an unknown tongue. He writes: 
“Even the cosmic adjustments of persons, 
whether religious, neutral, or antireligious, 
evince a social rationale.”’ But the social origin 
of religion is so well known as to make the 
statement trite, banal, and redundant. Vigilant 
criticism is needea and is welcome, but the 
remedy does not lie in the giving of outlandish 
names to familiar things. 
Meaning no offense, this letter will end with 
a sentence from the article in question: “Indi- 
viduals pretending to a higher status than the 
observer would accord them are considered 
comical.” 
ELLSWORTH FARIS 


March 22, 1945 


’ 


Editor, ‘American Journal of Sociology’ 


DEAR SIR: 


After reading Mr. Ellsworth Faris’ com- 
ments on Kierkegaard in the Journal for March, 
1945, one expected to see ill-informed and hys- 
terical comments from him on other topics, but 
one’s expectations were fulfilled much sooner 
and much “nearer home” than could have been 
expected. Of what rising influence in contempo- 
rary thought is Mr. Faris so very much afraid, 
and is this fear necessary? But to touch upon 
some issues: 

I trust that the average reader realized that 
my article was based upon both the hope and 
the reasoned conviction that social psychology 
is vitally important. Like all border-line disci- 
plines when they reach maturity, it should have 
a defined and recognized scope. Hit-or-miss re- 
search may be fruitful (especially in the early 
stages of a scientific development), but pro- 
longed worth-while results seldom are attained 
in any science until a definite universe of dis- 
course and methodology is accepted by most 
workers, after the early diffuse results have been 
evaluated rationally. Thought is as important 
for science as is hunting for facts. Both are ir- 
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replaceable activities. This would be a platitude 
were there not so many who deny it implicitly. 

Mr. Faris may believe that the social origin 
of religion is well known. My article in no way 
touched upon that problem. I did not attribute 
any origin to religion. Here I may say that defi- 
nitely I would not accept the reduction of reli- 
gion to the humanly social. My article described 
a rationale rather than an origin. The distinc- 
tion, though beyond some, is not “unintelligible.” 


Finally, my terminology enables me to say 
in sentences what otherwise would require para- 
graphs. If Mr. Faris has failed to understand 
my meaning in the article, I can only prescribe 
a much more thorough and meditative atten- 
tion to it. I am surprised that my approach to 
the comic was understood. 


RoBERT F. CREEGAN 


Bucknell University 


s 


NEWS AND NOTES 


American Catholic Sociological Society.— 
At the annual convention held in mid- 
winter in Chicago, the following officers 
were elected: honorary president, His Ex- 
cellency, the Bishop of Kansas’ City, Most 
Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara; president, 
Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., of the St. 
Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas; 
vice-president, Reverend Bernard Mul- 
vaney, C.S.V., of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C.; treasurer, 
Father Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., of Loyola; 
executive secretary and treasurer, Sister 
Mary Liguori, B.V.M., Mundelein College. 

The Executive Council consists of the 
retiring president, P. H. Furfey, of the 
Catholic University; N. S. Timasheff, of 
Fordham, New York; Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, 
of the Rural Life Conference of the 
N.C.W.C.; Franz Mueller, of St. Thomas’ 
and St. Catherine’s, St. Paul; and Mary 
Elizabeth Walsh, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity faculty. 


Conference on Coordination for Youth 
Service—The Conference met in March on 
the Washington Square Campus of New 
York University. The topics discussed in- 
cluded ‘“The Proposed New York State Pro- 
gram for Youth Service”; The Role of the 
Radio, the Movies, and Recreation in a 
Coordinated Program for Youth Service”; 
and ‘Teen Age Centers and Youth Council 
Programs.” The concluding session was a 
conference for young people—age thirteen 
to nineteen—at which a movie dealing with 
the problems of adolescents was shown. 


University of Connecticut—Dr. E. G. 
Burrows, who for two years had served with 
the U.S. Military Intelligence Service at 
Washington, returned to his classes in the 
fall semester. Miss Isabel Sklow, who had 
been substituting for Dr. Burrows, returned 


to the University of Chicago to complete her 
Doctor’s thesis and to instruct in anthro- 
pology at the University of Chicago and at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Lucretia B. Cunningham, case- 
work secretary of the Council of Social 
Agencies of Greater Hartford, again offered 
at the university last fall a course entitled 
“Tntroduction to Social Work.” Also, Dr. 
Charles G. Chakerian, professor of social 
studies at the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, is offering again at this university, this 
spring, a course on “Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration.” 


Eastern Sociological Society —The April 
meeting was canceled. The nominating 
committee met in Washington and reported 
a recommendation that no election be held 
in 1945 and that,the present executive con- 
tinue in office. The members have not dis- 
sented from the proposal, and thus the offi- 
cers for the coming year are: president, E. 
Franklin Frazier; vice-president, Robert K. 
Merton; secretary-treasurer, Bernhard J. 
Stern; executive committee: George A. Lund- 
berg, Mirra Komarovsky, Paul F. Cressey, 
Harry Alpert, and Robert S. Lynd. 


Federal Security Agency, U.S. Public 
Health Service——Fellowships for graduate 
work in health education for the collegiate 
fall term, 1945, are being offered to qualified 
applicants by the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, in co-operation with the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Men 
and women between the ages of twenty- 
two and forty who are citizens of the United 
States and who hold a Bachelor’s degree 
from a recognized college or university may 
apply. Fellowships will lead to a Master’s 
degree in public health. 

The twelve months’ training period will 
consist of nine months in the School of Pub- 
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lic Health at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Yale University, or the University of 
Michigan and three months’ field experi- 
ence in community health education under 
supervision. Applicants must meet the re- 
quirements for admission to the schools of 
public health. Training in science, sociology, 
education, and psychology, plus experience 
in working with people, are desirable pre- 
requisites. The fellowships provide a month- 
ly stipend of $100 for twelve months, full 
tuition and iravel for field experience. 

Fellowship application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Surgeon General, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Washington 14, 
D.C. Applications must be accompanied by 
a transcript of college credits and a small 
photograph and must be in the office of the 
Surgeon General not later than June 1, 
1945. 


Harvard University —With the death of 
Professor James Ford, the department of 
sociology loses a colleague whose connection 
with the university dates from 1909. Work- 
ing in the field of applied sociology, he 
specialized in the study of housing and 
poverty. His publications included Slums 
and Housing (1936), The Abolition of Poverty 
(1937), Social Deviation (1939), and The 
Modern House in America (1940). 

Dr. E. Y. Hartshorne paid a brief visit 
to the department while on furlough recent- 
ly from the European theater of operations. 
He has been on leave from the University 
since September, 1941, with the Office of 
Strategic Services, the Office ef War Infor- 
mation, and, since going overseas in Sep- 
tember, 1943, with the Psychological War- 
fare Branch, in North Africa and Italy 1943- 
44, and is now with SHAEF. He would be 
glad to receive communications from others 
having a professional interest in research on 
German personality and socia} structure. 
His address: Psychological Warfare Divi- 
sion, SHAEF, APO 757, % Postmaster, 
New York. 

Dr. Robert Freed Bales has returned to 
the department of sociology as instructor in 
sociology after a period of service as assist- 
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ant sociologist for the Section on Alcohol 
Studies at Yale. 

Walter I. Firey, Jr., former teaching fel- 
low in sociology, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor at Michigan 
State College. 


Hofstra College.—An Institute of Central- 
Eastern European Affairs has been formed 
with Professor Joseph S. Roucek as direc- 
tor. The purpose is to correlate information 
on the nations of the region and on their 
descendants in the United States, assist in 
the training of students in this area of 
knowledge, promote a better community 
understanding of the region, sponsor con- 
ferences on subjects relevant to this field, 
and publish scholarly studies. 


Midwest Sociological Society —The mem- 
bers have voted to cancel the annual meet- 
ing and to publish the scheduled papers. 
President Lindstrom is naming a committee 
to arrange the nomination and election of 
officers for next year by~ mail or through 
The Midwest Sociologist. 


University of North Carolina.—Lee M. 
Brooks will be visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Washington during the second 
semester, teaching the courses usually given 
by Professor Norman S. Hayner. He will 
return to the University of North Carolina 
for special work in the summer. 

Gordon W. Blackwell is directing a spe- 
cial two-year inquiry into the improvement 
of teaching in the social sciences in the 
South. He is also projecting plans for a Di- 
vision of Research Interpretation in the In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science. 

Ernest R. Groves and Catherine Groves’s 
text in mental hygiene, Dynamic Mental 
Hygiene, is now in the hands of the pub- 
lisher. 

The North Carolina State Planning 
Board is publishing Harriett Herring’s 
pamphlet, North Carolina’s New Industrial 
Opportunity. 

The University of North Carolina Press 
will shortly bring out a book for the schools, 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


North Carolina Today, by S. H. Hobbs, Jr., 
and Marjorie Bond, which is an adaptation 
of Dr. Hobbs’s many years of work on 
North Carolina—social and economic. 

Dr. Hobbs is serving as a member of the 
North Carolina Hospital and Medical Case 
Commission and is a member of the North 
Carolina Rural Electrification Authority. 

Katharine Jocher is editing a special 
twentieth-anniversary number of Social 
Forces as a unit of the university’s sesqui- 
centennial commemoration. The volume 
will be entitled In Search of the Regional 
Balance of America. Part I, done jointly by 
Howard W. Odum and Katharine Jocher, 
will feature six units: “From Community 
Studies to Regionalism’’; ‘“The Way of the 
South”; ‘“The Regional Quality and Bal- 
ance of America’’; “The Regional Labora- 
tory for Research and Planning”; ‘Two 
Decades of Social Forces’; and ‘““Towards 
Documentation.” Part ITI will feature spe- 
cial articles appropriate to the theme by 
Rupert Vance, W. F. Ogburn, Charles S. 
Johnson, T. Lynn Smith, Edgar Thompson, 
Edith Webb Williams, T. J. Woofter, C. 
Herman Pritchett, Elizabeth Green and 
Craighill Handy, Ruth Landes, and Lieu- 
tenant Donald Becker. 

Harold D. Meyer is engaged in part-time 
service as executive director of the North 
Carolina Recreation Committee. He has 
recently been made chairman of the Eastern 
Division of State Recreation Organizations. 
He is also making numerous recreation sur- 
veys of North Carolina communities, pre- 
senting both immediate and long-range 
plans. 

Macmillan Company will publish at an 
early date two volumes for Howard W. 
Odum. One is Understanding Society: An 
Introduction to the Study and Direction of 
American Society; the other is The Way of the 
South: Towards the Regional Balance of 
America. Henry Holt and Company will 
bring out a revised edition of Dr. Odum’s 
American Social Problems: An Introduction 
to the Study of the People and Their Dilem- 
mas. 

The University of North Carolina Press 
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is bringing out shortly Rupert B. Vance’s 
notable volume, Ali These People: The Na- 
tion’s Human Resources in the South. Dr. 
Vance’s presidential address, ‘Social Dy- 
namics and Social Integration,” for the 
American Sociological Society will be pub- 
lished in the American Sociological Review. 

Edith Webb Williams is continuing her 
inventory of resources in the South in co- 
operation with Dr. Gordon Blackwell. 

Guy B. Johnson is on extended leave as 
executive director of the Southern Regional 
Council, whose board of directors have em- 
phasized, for the first year, situations in- 
volving race relations. With Ira Reid, of 
Atlanta University, as associate director, 
the Council has published a number of 
brochures and is planning special inquiries 
into the economic and human costs of seg- 
regation. 

Margaret Jarman Hagood has been given 
an extended leave of absence for continuing 
her work with the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Welfare, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


University of North Dakota.—Professor 
A. L. Lincoln, formerly of the University of 
South Dakota, has accepted the position of 
associate professor of social work and su- 
pervisor of field practice at the University of 
North Dakota. 


Pennsylvania State College-—Mr. Simon 
Marcson has goneon leave to Harvardto take 
charge of a study of college curriculums 
and materials for the Committee on the 
Study of Teaching Materials in Intergroup 
Relations. This committee has been set up 
by the American Council on Education. 


Pomona College—Dr. Ray E. Baber, 
professor of sociology, has been elected 
president of the Pacific Sociological Society 
for 1945. 

Dr. William Kirk, professor of sociology, 
has been granted a leave of absence for the 
first semester of 1945-46, to continue his 
study of the preliterates of the Pacific. 


. 
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University of Puerto Ricto—A Social 
Sciences Research Center has. been estab- 
lished at the University of Puerto Rico. It 
will open on July 1, 1945. The Superior 
Educational Council of the island has ap- 
proved an appropriation to the Center of 
$360,000 for three years, with $10,000 ap- 
propriated for the current year. Lewis A. 
Dexter has been named special adviser on 
the planning of the Center. 

Topics selected for investigation are not 
definitely decided on but will include: (1) 
the socioeconomic concomitance of high 
population density in the island; (2) the 
economic history of Puerto Rico; and (3) 
several community studies similar to Red- 
field’s Folk Culture of Yucatin, Davis and 
Gardner’s Deep South, or Rogler’s Comerio. 


The Rural Sociological Society—At a 
meeting held in Chicago in March, the fol- 
lowing papers were read: “Problems and 
Plans in the Field of Research,” A. R. Man- 
gus; “Problems and Plans in the Field of 
Extension,” D. E. Lindstrom; ‘Problems 
and Plans in the Field of Teaching,” O. D. 
Duncan; “Extent of Illness and the Use of 
Medical Services in Rural Missouri,” 
Harold P. Kaufman; “Development of a 
Scale To Measure Community Satisfaction,” 
Vernon Davies; and ‘‘Sampling Procedures 
Used in the Selection of ‘Laboratory’ Coun- 
ties for the Federal Rural Research Pro- 
gram,”’ Margaret J. Hagood. 


The Sorbonne.—Brigadier J. R. Rees, of 
the British Army, reports that on October 
25, 1944, a meeting was convened in Paris 
by the French Societies of Psychology and 
of Philosophy, the Société Medico-psy- 
chologique, and the Commission Générale 
d’Organisation Scientifique (CEGOS) to 
hear a paper on the development of psy- 
chiatry in the British Army, by the British 
consulting psychiatrist Brigadier J. R. Rees. 
Supporting him were a number of notable 
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psychologists, including Professors Pierre 
Janet, L’Hermitte, Brehier, and Serrus. 
Their colleagues in North America will re- 
joice to hear of these scholars again. Having 
been cut off from the Anglo-Saxon world for 
four years, the French scholars were vitally 
interested in hearing of advances made in 
military psychiatry, with a view to applying 
the new ideas to the French Army. 


War Department, Research Branch.—The 
Journal has learned with regret of the death 
of Lyonel C. Florant in January. One of the 
most promising younger scholars in the 
fields of population and public opinion re- 
search, he was at the time of his death senior 
statistician in the Research Branch, In- 
formation and Education Division, Army 
Service Forces, War Department. 

Following undergraduate work at Fisk 
and Howard universities, Florant took his 
M.A. at Columbia. He was later a Rosen- 
wald Fellow at the University of Chicago, 
1940-41. While a graduate student, he was 
associated with E. Franklin Frazier in the 
research study which was reported in Negro 
Youth at the Crossroads and with Gunnar 
Myrdal in the preparation of studies for the 
Carnegie-sponsored research project on 
“The Negro in America.” 

Later, as a member of the staff of the 
Virginia Population Study, he made an 
exhaustive study of the long-time trends 
and regional differences in fertility and 
mortality in that state. This work, in its 
final stages at the time of his death, will be 
completed and published as a report of the 
Virginia Population Study. 


Wellesley College-—Dr. George Devereux 
is lecturer in sociology at Wellesley College 
for the second semester, in the absence of 
Mrs. Florence Kluckhohn. Mrs. Kluckhohn 
is doing war work with the Office of War 
Information in Washington. 


An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and 
Modern Democracy. By GUNNAR MyYRDAL 
with the assistance of RICHARD STERNER 
and ARNOLD RosE. 2 vols. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1944. Pp. lv+1483. $7.50. 


This study was made possible by the Car- 
negie Corporation because of “‘the need of the 
foundation for fuller light in the formulation 
and development of its own program” in regard 
to the Negro. In seeking a director of the study, 
the foundation felt that, since the “whole ques- 
tion had been for nearly a hundred years so 
charged with emotion,” neither a white nor a 
colored American scholar would qualify for the 
position. Moreover, in order not to “lessen the 
confidence of Negroes” in the complete impar- 
tiality of the findings, the foundation did not 
deem it advisable to select a scholar from a 
country with a “background or traditions of 
imperialism.”’ The search for a qualified person 
resulted in the selection of Dr. Gunnar Mrydal, 
a professor at the University of Stockholm, who 
had achieved an international reputation as a 
social economist. 

When the foundation projected the study in 
1937, it was probably not foreseen at the time 
that the work would be published during one of 
the most serious crises in race relations in the 
United States. Yet it should be recorded to the 
credit of Dr. F. P. Keppel and the foundation 
that they carried through the publication dur- 
ing a critical period of race relations, though the 
study was written from a point of view and con- 
tained conclusions so contrary to traditional 
ideas concerning race relations. It might be 
stated, as a matter of fact, that the value and 
significance of this study are not due so much to 
its unquestionably intrinsic merits as to its ap- 
pearance during the present critical stage in 
race relations. One of the evidences of its time- 
liness and its widespread reception has been 
the fact that this bulky and expensive work has 
quickly gone through four printings. 

Following an introduction giving the au- 
thor’s conception or definition of the Negro 
problem, there are eleven parts. The first part 
has three chapters dealing with American ideals, 
the constant concern of whites and Negroes 


with the problem, and the various facets of the | 
problem. The three chapters in the second part 
are concerned with the beliefs of Americans 
about race and the racial background and char- 
acteristics of Negroes. In the third part there 
are two chapters on the Negro population and 
migration. A fifth of the text is contained in the 
fourth part, which deals with “Economics.” In 
this section the author goes into every phase of 
the economic life of the Negro from the days of 
slavery to the present war boom. The fifth part 
has four chapters on the Negro in the politicai 
life of the nation. The four chapters on “Justice” 
in the sixth part contain a thorough analysis of 
the relation of the Negro to the law, the courts 
and the police, and the problem of violence. 
In the seventh part the author presents the 
frankest and most scientific discussion of “‘social 
equality” that can be found in the literature on 
the Negro problem. Social stratification among 
Negroes in relation to caste and class is the sub- 
ject of the two chapters in the eighth part. The 
ninth part contains nine chapters on Negro 
leadership and protest, Negro personality, and 
Negro churches, schools, and press. The Negro 
community is treated in only two chapters 
comprising the tenth part. In a final chapter— 
Part XI—the author concludes his study. 


In addition to the forty-five chapters of 1,024 
pages, there are ten appendixes of over a hun- 
dred pages; a bibliography of 37 pages; and 
over 250 pages of footnotes. The appendixes 
are extremely important because they contain 
the author’s methodological assumptions not 
only in regard to the Negro problem but con- 
cerning social science in general. In these ap- 
pendixes as well as in the copious footnotes 
there is also much factual information to supple- 
ment the text. 

Quite aside from his concern with the Negro 
problem, the sociologist will be interested in the 
first three appendixes. It is in this section of the 
study that the author presents the conception 
of social science which has determined his ap- 
proach to the study of the Negro problem. After 
presenting an analysis of “valuations” or at- 
titudes and their relation to rationalizations, 
which would be accepted by most sociologists, 
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he offers a critique of the concept “‘mores.”’ The 
main point of this criticism is that the concept 
fails to take into account the dynamic nature 
of our society. In the second appendix, in which 
he deals with facts and valuations in social sci- 
ence, the author deals with the hidden biases 
which are implicit in most studies of the Negro 
problem. According to the author, biases can- 
not be avoided by “‘keeping to the facts” or by 
refusing to arrange results for practical and po- 
litical utilization. ‘‘There is no other device for 
excluding biases in social sciences,”’ writes the 
author, “than to face the valuations and to in- 
troduce them as explicitly stated, specific, and 
sufficiently concretized value premises.”’ 

This position in regard to value judgments 
in social science will certainly be opposed by 
most American sociologists. But when one con- 
siders this position in relation to the author’s 
statement that “the value premises should be 
selected by the criterion of relevance and signif- 
icance to the culture under study,” it would be 
difficult to challenge the author’s position. For 
example, it is impossible to study discrimina- 
tions against the Negro unless we assume that 
the Negro is a human being and an American 
citizen. Of course, it is conceivable that the 
sociologist might be concerned solely with the 
general phenomena arising from the association 
of human beings. If one regards, however, the 
phenomena in a specific social situation, as, for 
example, the relation of races in the United 
States, as inevitable, then there is a fatalistic 
“valuation,” as the author states. This fatalis- 
tic ‘‘valuation”’ is traced to the laissez faire bias, 
which is apparent in Sumner’s conception of the 
mores. Moreover, this fatalistic bias is opposed 
to all social planning and is not simply charac- 
teristic of thought on the Negro problem but 
may be found in social science generally in the 
Western world. 

Consistent with his position in regard to the 
role of “valuations” in social science, the au- 
thor makes clear his viewpoint in this study. He 
distinguishes between theoretical research 
which is concerned with causal relations and 
practical research which is concerned with pur- 
poseful relations. In the study of the Negro 
problem theoretical research is determined by 
practical purposes. Therefore, the aim of the 
study is to show precisely “‘what should be the 
practical and political opinions and plans for 
action from the point of view of the various 
valuations if the holders also had the more cor- 
rect and comprehensive factual knowledge 
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which science provides.” Because of the fact 
that the Negro problem “cuts so sharply 
through the body politic,” the book is organized 
around a set of valuations which the author 
calls the “American Creed,” a living reality, by 
which accomplishments in democracy are 
judged. 

It is in terms of the above “‘set of valuations” 
that the Negro problem is defined. The Negro 
problem is essentially a moral problem, not be- 
cause of a conflict between valuations held by 
different persons and groups, but because it is a 
moral struggle within people themselves. One 
would certainly agree with the author in the 
sense that all social problems are moral prob- 
lems. But it might be questioned whether the 
problem is on the conscience of white people to 
the extent implied in his statement of the prob- 
lem. Although the author is right, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, when he criticizes the generally 
held assumption that Negroes are ‘“accommo- 
dated”’ to their inferior status, yet there is suf- 
ficient evidence to show that under certain con- 
ditions a state of accommodation may be 
achieved between the races in which conflicts 
are reduced to a minimum. Under such condi- 
tions it is not likely that the Negro problem is 
on the conscience of the white man. Then, too, 
for many whites the Negro lives in an entirely 
different social world or is not a part of the same 
moral order. It is when the Negro emerges as a 
human being and a part of the moral order that 
discrimination against him is on the conscience 
of the white man. 

The unique character and contribution of 
this study become evident when one considers 
the manner in which it deals with certain crucial 
phases of the Negro problem. Without the usual 
apologies and rationalizations, the author makes 
clear th> fact that in the South the supremacy 
and impersonality of the law do not exist so far 
as the Negro is concerned. Negroes are con- 
stantly subject to the brutality of white police- 
men, usually ignorant and poorly paid, who not 
only maintain caste rules but also protect pri- 
vate whites in their aggressions against Ne- 
groes. Consequently, Negroes do not have the 
feeling of personal security they have in the 
North. Likewise, the “vicious circle” of dis- 
crimination and poverty is analyzed in connec- 
tion with the rationalizations which the South 
uses to justify its treatment of Negroes as for- 
mer slaves. 

It is, however, in the treatment of the ques- 
tion of social equality that the author departs 
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farthest from the traditional American treat- 
ment of the Negro problem. This is treated un- 
der Part VII, entitled “Social Inequality.” The 
author shows clearly that segregation and dis- 
crimination are forced upon the Negro and that 
the policy has its roots in slavery. Moreover, 
he shows that the theory of “‘no social equality” 
is based upon a fear of amalgamation and a 
magical concept of “blood.” This attitude is 
even shared by the so-called southern liberals. 
The theory of “‘no social equality” is designed 
primarily to keep the Negro on a lower social 
status, since the “social” cannot be isolated 
from other spheres of life. The author points 
out a fact that has been recognized by honest 
students of the problem that no responsible 
Negro leader, no matter what his public pro- 
fessions, ever gave up the demand for full equal- 
ity. 

Something should be said concerning the ob- 
jectivity of the author. When it was announced 
that because of his objectivity a foreign scholar 
was being sought to study the Negro problem, 
the reviewer was skeptical. But this skepticism 
was dissipated when he came to know the au- 
thor and study his methods of research. The au- 
thor revealed a remarkable facility for getting 
the feel of the racial situation in the United 
States. His objectivity was apparent from the 
beginning in his relations with Negroes. They 
were simply people to him, and their American 
characteristics impressed him more than their 
color or the texture of their hair. Since he saw 
Negroes primarily as people, then such personal 
characteristics as their intelligence, tempera- 
ment, or other personal characteristics could be 
readily perceived by him. He could size up a 
Negro for what he was worth because he did not 
view him either with the pathetic attitude of 
most friendly white Americans or through the 
myths that have grown about Negroes in Amer- 
ican life. This was the type of objectivity that 
the Carnegie Foundation evidently had in mind 
when they sought someone to “approach his 
task with a fresh mind.” But, in bringing to the 
study a fresh mind, the author did not ignore 
the work of other scholars. In fact, the success 
of the project was due to the fact that he could 
utilize the work of other scholars and secure 
their co-operation in the present study. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with Dr. 
Myrdal’s theoretical position with reference to 
social science, one must acknowledge the impor- 
tant contribution which he has made to the scien- 
tific study of the Negro problem in the United 


States. His study is free from the traditional 
provincialism of most students who have dealt 
with the problem which he views as a part of 
American culture and as a part of a world prob- 
lem. According to the author, the Negro prob- 
lem is “not only America’s greatest failure” but 
also “America’s insurpassably great opportuni- 
ty for the future,” because “America can dem- 
onstrate that justice, equality and cooperation 
are possible between white and colored people.” 
In America, the author believes, there is a de- 
sire to conquer color caste. To this task social 
science can contribute because it is the supreme 
task of social science “‘to find the practical for- 
mulas” for the ‘never-ending reconstruction of 
society.” 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


La Déclaration des droits sociaux. By GEORGES 
Gurvitcu. (“Collection civilization,” ed. 
Jacques Maritain.) New York: Editions 
de la Maison Frangaise, Inc., 1944. Pp. vii+ 
190. 

This volume summarizes and develops some 
of the previous reflections of Dr. Gurvitch em- 
bodied in his Le Temps présent et Vidée du droit 
social in 1932 and his Eléments de sociologie in 
1940. The work is divided into two sections, one 
dealing with the formal declaration of social 
rights and the other with the organizational im- 
plementation of these rights. 

The declaration of social rights includes the 
social rights of producers, the social rights of 
consumers, the social rights and duties of prop- 
erty, and the social rights of man. The author 
defines social right as founded essentially on the 
“interpenetration of claims and duties,” not 
merely an “objective right” but also as “sub- 
jective right.” Social rights are rights of parti- 
cipation on the part of groups and individuals 
arising from their “integration” with various 
ensembles and guaranteeing the democratic 
character of the latter. They are intended to 
be supplementary to the declaration of political 
rights. The social rights include the right to 
life, to work, to social securities, to well-being, 
to education, to cultural advantages, to free- 
dom of association, to strike, and to the fullest 
possible autonomy and democratic control. In 
short, Dr. Gurvitch proclaims the rights of in- 
dividuals and groups in a pluralistic organiza- 
tion of society capable of guaranteeing human 
liberty under actual conditions. These rights 
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are elaborated in fifty-eight articles and ex- 
pounded in an accompanying text detailing the 
implications of the rights. 

The various forms of organizational appara- 
tus include all producers and consumers but 
specifically exclude representatives either of 
government or of owners of property. Producers 
are to be organized in “councils of control” and 
“councils of management,” focusing in an 
“Economic Council.” This latter body is not 
to be an economic council of the earlier French 
or German type or a corporative council of the 
Italian type but recalls some of the features of 
French syndicalism. It is neither an administra- 
tive arm of the state nor a council including 
government, workers, and owners. It will pos- 
sess special powers over price, credit, salaries, 
social security, conciliation, and arbitration and 
constitute the apex of a complete system of 
economic planning. In the last resort it will look 
after “social property” (Art. XLIV) as distin- 
guished from public property of the state and 
personal property (p. 154). It will be limited, on 
the one hand, by the state and, on the other, by 
various regional and other economic groups of 
varying rank and by an international economic 
council. 

There will be many mixed forms of under- 
takings (p. 175), which Gurvitch classifies as in- 
dividual, public, semi-individual—semi-public, 
semi-social-semi-individual, and semi—public— 
semi-social-semi-individual. This is sufficiently 
pluralistic to satisfy the most exacting pluralis- 
tic mind. Land ownership provides an addition- 
al but, Gurvitch holds, not an insuperable dif- 
ficulty. 

The author has foreseen the possibility of 
conflicts among these many agencies and pro- 
vides in Article X that “‘in the case of conflicts 
between these organizations or of individual 
complaints adjustment will be made in last re- 
sort by a supreme court (Cour Supréme Pari- 
taire) which is to be composed of equal numbers 
of judges chosen by the State and the National 
Economic Council.” 

The outstanding features of this volume are, 
first, the very explicit and elaborate statement 
of sccial rights and, second, the attempt to pro- 
vide for their life in action through various 
forms of group organization. In the latter area 
the writer is fishing in troubled waters, finding 
it hard, for example, to explain the relations of 
the state and a national economic council with 
government and owners omitted from its ranks. 
If the national economic council is to deal with 


all matters of economic planning, it is difficult 
to see how the state could function. 

Notwithstanding Gurvitch’s ingenious ef- 
forts to point out differences between his pro- 
posed economic council and the earlier forms 
of such councils, or the corporative type in Italy 
under Mussolini, or the soviet system of the 
Russians, it is difficult to envisage the practical 
workings of such a system. In any case what 
would be gained over the present system? The 
state, after all, is itself an integrating agency, 
one among many to be sure, but still endowed 
with certain powers of equilibration which may 
be used to bring about a working composition 
of clashing interests. The implement of the 
state is not merely violence but includes a wide 
range of other ways and means of influencing 
individual and social behavior. 

On the whole, the declaration of social rights 
is likely to have a more permanent value than 
the special mechanisms suggested by the author 
of the treatise. Declarations of rights in general 
have their own intrinsic value apart from the 
mechanical equipment. As the writer clearly 
states, they are extra-state and beyond the 
reach of other organizations seeking to prevent 
their formulation or their practical realization. 

This volume is a courageous and construc- 
tive effort to find a way out of the complicated 
maze of modern social and economic forces and 
problems without losing the thread of liberty 
running through democratic controls. The evo- 
lution of democratic organization and procedure 
is not ended—in fact, it is just beginning—and 
out of many such serious and competent pro- 
posals as that of Gurvitch, we shall eventually 
advance to higher levels of social achievement. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


Theory of Games and Economic Behavior. By 
JoHN VON NEUMANN and OSKAR MorRGEN- 
STERN. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xviii+625. $10.00. 

The Theory of Games is a rigorous mathema- 
tical development of a theory of games of strat- 
egy and an application of that theory to certain 
simple problems in economics. Although no ex- 
plicit applications are made to sociology or polit- 
ical science, the schema is of such generality 
and breadth that it can undoubtedly make con- 
tributions of the most fundamental nature to 
those fields. 
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In the Foreword the authors, quite correctly, 
state: “The mathematical devices used are ele- 
mentary in the sense that no advanced algebra, 
or calculus occurs..... However, the reader 
.... Will have to familiarize himself with the 
mathematical way of reasoning definitely be- 
yond its routine, primitive phases.’’ What is 
required of the reader, then, is not training in 
mathematics so much as “mathematical ma- 
turity.” The reviewer found the Theory of 
Games at all times a model of clear and careful 
exposition. 

Social scientists have for decades carried on 
a largely sterile debate as to the applicability 
of mathematical modes of thought to their dis- 
cipline. Like all arguments about methodology, 
this one must in the long run be settled by re- 
sults. To date, with the notable exception of 
mathematical economics, mathematical reason- 
ing (as distinguished from the use of quantita- 
tive data, statistics) has not much to show in 
the way of results in the social sciences. To be 
sure, the single exception is a notable one— 
progress in economic theory is becoming more 
and more dependent upon the application of 
the calculus, and most of the gains of the last 
fifty years in the development of marginal 
analysis must be attributed to economists 
trained in mathematical modes of thought, 
even if they sometimes translated their thought 
into the more acceptable literary form for pres- 
entation. 

In sociology and political science, attempts 
at a mathematical theory can be numbered on 
the fingers of one hand, and the results have 
heretofore certainly been negligible. In spite of 
the use of symbolism and so-called “equations,”’ 
neither Parsons’ The Structure of Social Action 
nor Dodd’s Dimensions of Society would be ac- 
knowledged by any mathematician to be ‘“‘math- 
ematical’’—although the latter volume evident- 
ly aspires to be. The “mathematics” of Zipf’s 
National Unity and Disunity does not go be- 
yond simple arithmetic, nor do the conclusions 
Zipf draws have any relation to the arithmetic 
on which they are “based.” The sole remaining 
examples with which this reviewer is familiar 
are the single article by Karl Menger which ap- 
peared in this Journal in March, 1938, and the 
series of papers by Rashevsky which have been 
appearing in Psychometrika and _ elsewhere.' 
The former, while suggestive, did not progress 
very far; the latter, apparently drawing their 


*See the references in Psychometrika, IX (Sep- 
tember, 1944), 215. 
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sociological inspiration from the works of Sorok- 
in, attempt, by the introduction of heroic as- 
sumptions, to solve complicated problems which 
are certainly not solvable by the techniques and 
theory as yet available to us. 

The Theory of Games is both more modest 
and infinitely more impressive in its results than 
any of these earlier attempts. It seeks merely 
to develop in systematic and rigorous manner 
a theory of rational human behavior. Now the 
simplest setting in which human rationality is 
exercised is in the playing of games; hence the 
authors select as their starting-point a theory 
of games which von Neumann originated as 
early as 1928. 

While most attempts at mathematization in 
the social sciences have employed the tools of 
the calculus and differential equations, von 
Neumann moves in an entirely different direc- 
tion and employs, instead, the mathematics of 
point-set theory and of topology. As a matter 
of fact, von Neumann insists—and his eminence 
among mathematicians lends great weight to 
his opinion on this point—that the lack of suc- 
cess of mathematics in the social sciences (which 
he certainly exaggerates, at least in relation to 
economics) has been due in large part to the use 
of tools which were developed in intimate con- 
nection with the growth of mathematical phys- 
ics and which are not applicable to social theory. 
“Tt is therefore to be expected,” he says, ‘“‘that 
mathematical discoveries of a stature compar- 
able to that of calculus will be needed in order 
to produce decisive success in this field... . it 
is unlikely that a mere repetition of the tricks 
which served us so well in physics will do for the 
social phenomena too” (p. 6). 


The first step in the theory of games is to 
construct a formal, mathematical description 
of a game. This is very beautifully accomplished 
in chapter ii, which is essentially based on von 
Neumann’s 1928 publication. The reviewer con- 
siders this to be the most important contribu- 
tion of the entire theory to social science. Soci- 
ology has been forced to treat of human be- 
havior (at least in its rational aspects) in terms 
of “ends” and “means”; for example, these are 
fundamental categories in The Structure of So- 
cial Action. It could easily be shown that these 
two terms complicate rather than simplify the 
analysis of human rationality, and it is to be 
hoped that they will now be discarded, both in 
sociology and in ethics, in favor of the"schema 
of “alternatives,” “consequences,” and ¥“val- 
ues” attached to “consequences” (the termi- 
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nology here is the reviewer’s and not that of the 
Theory of Games) which the description of 
games of strategy provides. This schema quite 
obviously owes its origins to the utility calculus 
of economics, but in its generality it can be ap- 
plied, at least descriptively, to all behavior, 
whether rational or not. 

The schema of chapter ii also exhibits for the 
first time a system of social behavior in which 
the consequences of the behavior of each mem- 
ber of the system is explicitly dependent on the 
behaviors of the other members. Within this 
system it is possible to define unambiguously 
and to analyze the concepts of ‘‘competition”’ 
and “co-operation” which have become such 
important categories of sociological, political, 
and economic theory. Here, too, the reviewer 
believes, is to be found the beginnings uf a sound 
theory of administrative organization. 

The succeeding chapters of the Theory of 
Games are concerned with the description of a 
“good strategy” —i.e., rational conduct in play- 
ing a game—and with the analysis of the sta- 
bility of behavior systems of the players of a 
game. The concept of “stability” as defined in 
the study (see particularly pp. 261 ff.) is per- 
haps not entirely free from objection in its de- 
tails, but it certainly points in a proper direc- 
tion. Furthermore, it leads to most important 
sociological results—notably to a demonstra- 
tion that in games with more than two persons 
coalitions (organizations of two or more per- 
sons who co-ordinate their behavior) will in 
general appar. 

It is here that the most immediate applica- 
tions of the theory suggest themselves. The au- 
thors have themselves undertaken certain sim- 
ple applications in the field of economics—spe- 
cifically to the problems of bilateral monopoly 
and duopoly—but there are many other pos- 
sibilities in the fields of sociology and political 
science. For example, it should be possible to 
identify the theory of revolutions with the 
theory of stability and instability of “stand- 
ards of behavior” in certain games. For this 
purpose the theory will probably have to be de- 
veloped from a static to a dynamic one, how- 
ever. In the field of politics one might construct 
games which would illustrate the formation of 
two-party or multi-party systems, respectively, 
and this could lead to a comparison of the cir- 
cumstances favoring one or another type of 
equilibrium. 

The reviewer does not wish to be overopti- 
mistic here about the immediate application of 


the Theory of Games to “burning questions” 
but simply to point out that many of the re- 
search problems which appear to social scien- 
tists to be significant lend themselves rather 
directly to translation into the theory of games 
end, hence, to rigorous treatment. Certainly 
previous “‘literary” analyses of these same prob- 
lems have not been so conclusive and rigorous 
that we can dismiss attempts at mathematical 
treatment as superfluous. 

The reviewer can only hope that the fore- 
going remarks will serve to indicate the poten- 
tial importance of this volume and to encourage 
every social scientist who is convinced of the 
necessity for mathematizing social theory—as 
well as those unconverted souls who are still 
open to persuasion on t!'’s point—to undertake 
the task of mastering the Theory of Games. The 
student of the Theory of Games will learn from 
it the directions his own mathematical educa- 
tion must take if he is to make contributions to 
formal socia] theory. He will come away from 
the volume with a wealth of ideas for applica- 
tion and for development of the theory into a 
fundamental tool of analysis for the social 
sciences. 

HERBERT A. SIMON 
Illinois Institute 
of Technology 


The Family. By RutH SHONLE CAVAN. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. Pp. 
593- $3.50. 

This book was written primarily as a text- 
book for undergraduates, as the author points 
out in her Preface. It is organized into four 
parts, each of which begins with a brief intro- 
ductory statement before proceeding to the sev- 
eral chapters which make up each part. Part I 
is upon the nature of the family, discussing first 
the present-day American family and then 
showing how by reference to family patterns in 
other places and times the family has been uni- 
versal, although varied in form. This part is 
concluded with a chapter dealing with some of 
the changes which the family has undergone in 
arriving historically at its present forms and 
with the factors which have produced these 
changes. 

Part II presents the course of family life, di- 
viding the presentation into the following 
stages: courtship, marriage, early marital ad- 
justment, children, and the later years of mar- 
riage. The crises in family hfe constitute Part 
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III; those receiving attention being: dissension, 
separation, divorce (all in one chapter), death, 
broken homes and quasi-broken homes (sic), 
depression, 2nd war. 2art IV, entitled “The 
Family and ihe Social Organization,” discusses 
regional and class aspects of the family, the im- 
migrant family, the Negro family, and rural and 
urban families and ends with a discussion of 
trends and efforts at reconstruction through in- 
stitutional and clinical controls. 

The point of view of the book is sociological 
in the words of the author, and for want of a 
more precise term this will perhaps suffice. The 
author seems to have set for herself the task of 
incorporating all the significant literature re- 
lating to the present-day American family into 
an organized comprehensive treatment. In 
achieving this goal, Dr. Cavan has eschewed 
fads and hobbies, and the result is a considered, 
down-to-earth presentation, unmarred by 
flashes of brilliance or slumps into triviality. 
Sometimes the reviewer has wished that the au- 
thor had been more consistently the keen ob- 
server of contemporary family life (see, for ex- 
ample, her description of the folkways and 
mores of family life in the first chapter) rather 
than the conscientious reporter of facts (illus- 
trated in the concluding nine pages of the chap- 
ter on marriage in which census data on marital 
status of the American population constitute 
the gist of the treatment). 

In presenting a theoretical framework for 
the understanding of the family, the book does 
not go appreciably beyond the general notion 
of social interaction. The result is that, although 
consistently interactional in orientation, the 
presentation often verges upon the common 
sense. Nevercheless, this is undoubtedly one of 
the best textbooks available at the present time 
for undergraduate teaching. 


ERNEST R. MOWRER 
Northwestern University 


The Social Psychology of Education. By C. M. 
FLeminc. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. Pp. vii+110. $2.00. 


This little book is in the nature of a primer 
for educators. Although the terms “teacher” 
and “pupil” are freely employed, it is to edu- 
cative processes wherever they go on—in 
schools, factories, homes, camps—that they are 
intended to refer. 

There are sixteen short chapters, each of 
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which concludes with a well-selected bibliog- 
raphy. Emphasis throughout is on the impor- 
tance which attaches to the fact that both 
teacher and taught are persons and that the 
inevitable end of all educational experiences is 
the modification of behavior. Such emphases as 
these are well known to all who are acquainted 
with what John Dewey long ago pointed out. 
It is to be hoped that their implications for 
teacher education will be more intelligently 
followed through in England than has been the 
case in this country in many instances. 


Ear S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


The Cotton Textile Industry of Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts: A Study of Industrial Localization. 
By THomas RusseLL Smita. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1944. Pp. xi+175. 
$2.00. 


This study adds another chapter to the al- 
ready well-known chronicle of the New Eng- 
land textile industry. But while the book con- 
tributes little to our knowledge of the vicissi- 
tudes of the industry and nothing to locational 
theory, it contains certain points of interest. 
The discussions of the intraregional competition 
which culminated in Fall River’s rise to domi- 
nance in textile manufacturing and of the inter- 
regional competition which brought on its de- 
cline are worthy of note. Of greater value is the 
analysis of the types of enterprises which suc- 
cumbed to southern competition and of the re- 
adjustments in those which survived. 

Though presented as a geographic study, 
references to geography are few. Nor does that 
claim find support from the three illegible maps 
fitted with incorrect scales. An inexplicable es- 
timate of intraregional variation in locational 
costs (pp. 68-69) and a manifest lack of ade- 
quate editorial attention constitute further de- 
tractions. 

Amos H. HAWLEY 
University of Michigan 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home. By 
Dixon WEcTER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1944. Pp. x+588. $3.00. 


After the Revolutionary War, the Civil War, 
and the first World War, the returning veterans 
came to be looked upon as problem citizens, and 
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to a certain extent they regarded themselves in 
such a light. Presumably there should be a 
certain amount of pattern in their reactions to 
demobilization, and a sociological and “‘natural 
history” type of study might discover some of 
it. Treating the subject as light and popular 
history, however, Wecter makes little attempt 
at such analysis. From his study we get many 
facts laid end to end, some good anecdotes, a 
number of suggestive ideas, and many ques- 
tions. The reader’s attention is likely to be 
drawn to the variability of veterans, and he 
may become discouraged from attempting to 
generalize about them. Wecter’s wind-up gen- 
eralization is that the veteran will return 
“friendly, generous, easy-going, brave, the 
citizen-soldier of America.’’ Obviously such a 
fine fellow is not going to make trouble, so why 
should we worry about him? He is interesting 
to read about, though, and Wecter’s writing is 
pleasant to take. The book won a “Life-in- 
America” prize. 

RosertT E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Boys in Men’s Shoes: A World of Working Chil- 
dren. By Harry E. Burroucus. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. xx+370. $3.50. 


This is the story of the Burroughs News- 
boys Foundation of Boston and related activi- 
ties written by its founder. Dr. Sheldon Glueck 
has written an introduction. 

In large part, this is a success story; the 
story of the personal success of Mr. Burroughs 
and of the success of the institution of which he 
was founder and, for a long time, almost sole 
supporter. It is written with more than usual 
frankness, for, while the author is specific and 
generous in his praise of the individuals who 
have helped, he takes the advice given him by 
Jane Addams and speaks out about some of the 
groups who have fought his program. 

To those who think that only trained social 
workers can do effective social work, Burroughs’ 
standards of personnel selection will be painful. 
It is not that such training is depreciated but 
that it is subordinated to personality qualifica- 
tions. Mr. Burroughs is clearly one of those 
persons whose untutored understanding of peo- 
ple far surpasses that of ordinary people even 
with the benefit of training. 

The layman will find the book interesting, 


and the sociologist may profitably ponder the 
reasons why Burroughs’ activity holds such a 
distinguished place in boys’ work. 


C. C. VAN VECHTEN 
Navy Department 
Washington, D.C. 


“Music in the City: A Sociological Survey of 
Musical Facilities and Activities in Pueblo, 
Colorado.” By Max Kaptan. Pueblo: 
Pueblo Junior College, 1944. Pp. vii+1g90. 
(Mimeographed.) 


“Music in the City” is a multiple-purpose 
survey of music and its various ramifications in 
a middle-sized city. The technique and concep- 
tual apparatus of the survey reflect sociological 
training and familiar:-y with current methods 
of the fact-finding survey--The study is an in- 
ventory of musical education, events, organiza- 
tion, and of professional and amateur music 
activities. An abundance of tables and a series 
of recommendations enhance the practical value 
of the survey. 

The author’s hope, expressed in all modesty, 
that this study will advance future research in 
the sociology of music may be taken as the oc- 
casion for a critical remark about sociological 
research in music. Interest in this rather recent 
but promising field has, so far, centered around 
two topics. The majority of students, including 
the author of the present survey, devote their 
attention to the social setting of music, such as 
the concert audience, the home as a sponsor of 
amateur music, the glee club, and the patronage 
of dance music. A considerabiy smaller number 
of students have made attempts to correlate 
musical preference with types of social situa- 
tion. The selective appeal of varieties of style, 
form, scale, harmony, and rhythm to distinct 
social types should be of interest not only to 
the musicologist and social scientist but also 
to the music educator and policy-maker. The 
present author has contributed toward research 
of the first type a bulk of factual material, much 
of which is capable of comparative use, but he 
offers only a few uncontrolled observations 
toward the second. The survey will be of in- 
terest primarily to music educators. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 


University of Kansas City 


BaTSON, Epwarp. The Housing of European House- 
holds in Cape Town: Bedroom Capacity; Housing 
of European Households in Cape Town: Over- 
crowding; The Distribution of All Ethnic Groups: 
Cape Town, 1938-1930; Notes on the Concept and 
Measurement of Overcrowding: The Cape Town 
Survey Standards; and The Occupational Strati- 
fication of the Households in Cape Town. (“Series 
of Reports and Studies Issued by the Social Survey 
of Cape Town,” Nos. 20, 23, 25, 27, and 30.) 
Rondebosch, C.P.: School of Social Science and 
Social Administration, University of Cape Town, 
1944. These studies, all mimeographed, report the 
findings of the survey for the various sections of 
the city. The methods used in selecting the sam- 
ple of households are presented. Data are pre- 
sented in tables, with a minimum of comment. 
The survey was made in 1938-39. The studies ap- 
parently appear as they are completed. 

BowErs, Davin F. (ed.). Foreign Influences in Amer- 
ican Life: Essays and Critical Bibliographies. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. 
x+ 254. $3.00. 

CASE, CLARENCE Marsu. Essays in Social Values. 
(“Social Science Series,’”’ No. 25.) Los Angeles: 
University of Southern California Press, 1944. 
Pp. ii+144. Papers, all previously published ex- 
cept one entitled ““A Tentative Social Age Trend 
Chart.” 

Exircu, ARTHUR ALPHONSE. The Idea of Progress in 
America, 1815-1860. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. iit+205. $3.50. 

FLAMM, IrvinG H. An Economic Program for a Liv- 
ing Democracy. New York: Liveright Publishing 
Corp., 1942. Pp. xviii+342. $3.00. “A capital- 
istic approach to a Semi-socialist Democratic So- 
ciety in which laws will be molded, not to repress, 
but to conform to, natural human motivations; a 
society in which both public and private enter- 
prise will survive, each operating in those areas 
where it is most efficient, free from hampering 
coercive controls.” Applies the technique of big 
business, especially law and engineering, to the 
ills of our society and economy. 

FRAENKEL, Ernst. Military Occupation and the Rule 
of Law: Occupation Government in the Rhineland, 
1918-1923. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. Pp. xi+267. $3.50. 

GREENWOOD, ERNEST. Experimental Sociology: A 
Study in Method. Morningside Heights, N.Y.: 
King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. xvi+165. $2.25. 
A general discussion of method, making reference 
to a great number of studies. Exteusive bibliog- 
raphy. 

HADAMARD, JACQUES. An Essay on the Psychology of 
Invention in the Mathematical Field. Princeton: 
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Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. xiii+143. 
$2.00. A general discussion, with references to 
literature on the subject. 

Hitt, Norman. Claims to Territory in International 
Law and Relations. London, New York, and 
Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. 
vii+ 248. $3.00. Claims dealt with are strategic, 
historic, economic, and ethnic. It gives the history 
of such claims and of procedure in solving them. 

HOFSTADTER, RICHARD. Social Darwinism in Ameri- 
can Thought, 1860-1915. Philadelphia: American 
Historical Association (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press), 1944. Pp. vii+1o1. A study of the 
general adaptation of Darwinism and its influ- 
ence upon ideas about society. Presents the in- 
troduction of the idea of evolution in biology and 
related fields into the United States; the vogue of 
Herbert Spencer; Sumner’s influence; the criti- 
cism of Lester F. Ward; evolution, ethics, and 
society; the dissenters; the current of pragma- 
tism; trends in social theory, 1890-1915; racism 
and imperialism and the limits of the application 
of the concepts of Darwinism to social life. 

Huszar, GeorGE B. vE (ed.). New Perspectives on 
Peace. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. Pp. viii+261. $2.50. A symposium by so- 
cial scientists. 

KELLEY, NicHowas. Pattern for Strikes: How the 
Movement To Unionize Foremen Fits into the Back- 
ground of Organization Strikes in the Automobile 
Industry. Detroit: Chrysler Corporation, 1944. 
Pp. ii+or. 

Kerr, WILLARD A. Experiments on the Effects of 
Music on Factory Production. (“Applied Psy- 
chology Monographs of the American Associa- 
tion for Applied Psychology,” No. 5.) Stanford 
University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
January, 1945. Pp. ii+40. $1.00. Reports of 
previous experiments and of some recently car- 
ried out by the Radio Corporation of America in 
their factories. 


T. Neosho, Missouri, under the 


Impact of Army Camp Construction: A Dynamic 
Situation. (“University of Missouri Studies,” 
Vol. XIX, No. 4.) Columbia: University of Mis- 
souri, 1944. Pp. ii+121. A field study of a former- 
ly self-contained town. Chapters on strangers, im- 
pact on institutions, social problems, etc. 

Linton, Ratpu (ed.). The Science of Man in the 
World Crisis. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiv-!-532. $4.00. A symposium 
whose most persistent theme is the relations of 
peoples of various races and cultures to one an- 
other. Most papers have theoretical implications, 
especially relating to the psychological aspects of 
culture. 
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— Standard Macmillan Textsa— 


FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY 
By George A. Lundberg 


“Vigorous, stimulating, and worthwhile.”—American Sociological Review. “‘No 
serious student of sociology, or indeed of any of the other social sciences, can afford 
to neglect it.”—The Social Studies. $3.50 


SOCIAL CONTROL IN ITS SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS 
By L. L. Bernard 

“A highly original work which is indispensable for an understanding of this field 


of knowledge. A successful attempt to combine within the limits of a textbook the 
further advantages of a case book and a source book.””—Education Abstracts. $4.50 


DIMENSIONS OF SOCIETY 
By Stuart C. Dodd 


“Absolutely paramount for professional social scientists to read 
voted to the furthering of truth by improved tools and symbols, will welcome this 
difficult work.” —Social Science. $12.00 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY 
By Gillin & Gillin 


“The book is so well organized, so clearly written, and so sound in theory that it 
makes a genuine contribution to the introductory field.”—Sociology and Social 
Research. $3.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 
By Atteberry, Auble, Hunt & Associates 


Originally published in two volumes as a comprehensive survey of the principal 
problems of sociology, economics, and government, this work has now been re- 
vised and somewhat abridged to make it suitable for one-semester introductory 
courses. New data and new descriptive material have been added where needed 
to bring all factual information up to date. 

To be published in the summer. $3.50 (probable) 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Auenue, New York 17 
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among CROFTS SOCIOLOGY. texts 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY . . . . . (2ndedition, 1944) 
by Kimball Young 


The thorough revision of this standard text is notable for its inclusion of timely material on 
wartime morale, propaganda, public opinicn, and the nature and use of power, 578 pages, $4.00 


PERSONALITY and PROBLEMS of ADJUSTMENT 
by Kimball Young 


Combining the viewpoints and data of socioleey, psychology, and culvural anthropology, 
this book is proving valuable for text use in personality courses and for reference use in a 
much wider field. 868 pages, $4.25 


SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 
by Lawrence Guy Brown | 
Distinctive for its systematic analysis of the various aspects of personality and social disor- 


ganization in terms of a consistent and interrelated framework, and the applicatioa of this 
framework to maladjustmefts, ‘S95 pages, $3.75 


SS. CROFTS & COo., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
To be published in June 
Revised Edition 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


by Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina 


A new edition of cf the origins! ancy: ule 
introductions to American life.” The revision 
primarily by a long preview chapter dealing with the 
problems of our society as they are related t “present 
world conditions and events. Pertinent informational ft 
tables have been altered to conform to latest census reports. “a8 


xxx-+ 549 pages $3.00 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY — NEW YORK 10 
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T imely Books of Unusual Interest 


"PROBLEMS OF THE POSTWAR WORLD 
Edited by Tuomas C. T. University of Wisconsin. 521 pages, $8.75 


if is collection of twenty papers, each written by a specialist in his particular field, dealing 
i [es with variou~ important postwar problems—domestic, governmental, and international. The topics dis- 
sed include labor unionism, — ere ent of social security legislation, agricultural produc- 


it combines the experience of various fields and formulates a program of counseling on the basis of law, 


p this book a well known aol putisidas the first complete manual on marriage and family counseling 
s paychiatry, social work, and ethics. 


SOLDIER TO CIVILIAN. Problems of Readjustment 

Ug Gronos K. Puarr, M.D., Psychiatric Examiner, U.S. Armed Forces, Induction Center, New 
ee oe Haven, Conn. Foreword by George S. Stevenson, M.D., Medical Director, The National Committee 
bi _ for Mental Hygiene. 233 pages, $2.50 

sah ’ psychiatrist desis with the problem faced by the returning American soldier in adjusting to 


the d transition from military to civilian life. The book offers sound, concrete advice and suggestions 
on bow i += Haudle many situations likely to arise in family life, marital relatiéns, community position and 


adjustmest. 


“ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 
by Ssrmoun E. Hanats, Harvard University. In prese—ready in Jaly 


economists present a well balanced discussion of the important economic problems of the 
and later postwar periods, such as employment, agricultural and industrial problems, wages, man- 
‘power, Price control, central and commercial banking, taxes, monetary stabilization, social security, ete. 


POSTWAR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
Edited by Surmour Hanns, Harvard University. 417 pages, $3.50 


‘ Py } this hook 23 leading economists have written an authoritative discussion of postwar problems, ineluding 
ges issue of full employment, the state of capitalism, fiscal and related problems, labor and social security, 
economic relations, postwar controls, etc. 


x 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING 
; by Smower E. Gornsrery, President, National Conference of Family Relations; Chairman, New 
= Work State Conference on Marriage and the Family. With a Foreword by Exnzst W. Burcess, The 
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